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PKEFACE 


The third Summer School of the Australian Insti- 
tute of Political Science was held in Healesville, Yic-,^ 
toria, as part of the Melbourne Centenary Celebra- 
tions. Seven* papers were read at the school, alf of 
which are published herein, together with a summary 
of the discussions which they provoked. 

An endeavour was made in^this year’s school to con- 
fine discussion to more or less immediate problems 
confronting Australia. Even so, it wasjfound neces- 
sary to devote one session to papers dealing with his- 
torical developments during the past generation; and 
another session to an examination of the principles of 
representative government, and their validity and 
adequacy in the modern world. 

Those, however, who pride themselves on being 
^^practical” j^ill find much to their taste in 'the papers 
suggesting improvements in our legislative and admin- 
istrative machinery, and much to ponder over in those 
papers which discuss, realistically, the working and^r 
financing of our political parties. In particular, they 
- should consider the effects of the radio on our political 
life, which are here examined for, perhaps, the first 
tinje in Australia. It must be obvious to all who read 
this book that broadcasting is big with possibilities, 
both for good and for evil. 

That all its effects will not be evil is suggested by 
the wise and generous policy being pursued by Station 
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5GB in Sydney. Not only has this station its own 
expert political commentator, but it invites the Insti- 
tute of Political Science periodically to address its 
listeners on public questions. /"Pbur of the papers 
delivered at the Healesville Sa^^umer School were 
summarized into radio^talks over 2GB, and the series 
was concluded with a summing-up by the station's 
own commentator. If, on the one hand, the radio 
^^tends to ruin electioneering meetings, it may,^on the 
other hand, do something to inform electors in the 
quiet of their own homes, and this not merely during 
a hectic electioneering campaign, but throughout the 
year. 

W. G. K. Duncan. 

Ansiralian InsHiufe of Political Science^ 

March, 1V35, 
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THE HISTORICAL DTVVELOPMENT OF 
AUSTRALIAN POLITICAL PARTIES 

I. By Maurice Blackburn 

The first session of the Commonwealtli ParliaHient 
began on May 9, 1901. On the previous day a number 
of members ^Tavourable to the formation of a Common- 
wealth Labour Party” met acid constituted that party. 
About a fortnight later the party adopted rules and a 
policy. 

Most of the men had been elected ujfbn a platform 
framed, more or less informally, by representative 
Labour bodies. They had been endorsed by those 
® bodies. Most of them had some Parliamentary experi- 
ence. The six from New South Wales had left their 
Statens Assembly to contest the Federal elections. 
Three other members had been Colonial Ministers, Of 
these one had been, for a few days, Premier of Queens- 
land. Labour’s success had been greatest in Queens- 
land, where party lines were mo^t clearly drawn. In 
South Australia and Victoria, the Labour Party h^ 
been so long in alliance with the more democratic of 
the larger parties that the electors were unwilling — 
or unable — to distinguish between ^%abour men” and 
^^good-as-Labour men”. 

The Commonwealth Party decided to sit on the cross- 
benches. This meant that it would adopt the position 
successfully taken by Parnell in Britain and, after 
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by Labour in New South Wales. The industrial 
c5&nflicts of the early nineties had taught trade union- 
ists that, in the heat of class struggle, Liberals became 
fused «vdth Conservatives into an <anti-Labour mass, 
ready to crush Labour with all thf forces of the State, 
military as well as civil. Just as in Britain both 
parties were at hear<; hostile — or indifferent — to 
Ireland's national aspirations, so in Australia both 
parties, as parties, were hostile or indifferqpt to 
HLabour's claims. The workers of New South Wales 
readily applied the Parnellite principles. But the very 
thing that made ParnelPs methods applicable in New 
South Wales made their application difiScult. Upon 
the tariff there was in New South Wales a genuine 
difference, vertically dividing the upper, middle, and 
lower social layers. There were Conservative Free- 
traders allied with Liberal Free-traders. There were 
Conservative Protectionists allied with Liberal Pro- 
tectionists. The line of division was hot a class- 
line. If the Labour Party could ^^sink the tariff issue”, 
it could indifferently use either of the larger parties. 
But the tariff issue divided Labour. The single-taxer 
strove with the BulleUn reader. The first great elec- 
toral gains were dissipated in a struggle over the 
tariff. Nothing could really be done until, after the 
see-sawing between pledges that bound to nothing and 
fledges that bound to everything, a generally accept- 
able formula was found. The New South Wales orga- 
nizations evolved a pledge binding members to vote 
together whenever a duly convened party meeting 
might deem unanimity to be necessary. The discipline 
thus secured made the party, in the last five years of 
last century, the real rulers of New South Wales. It 
made and unmade Cabinets. It extorted from the 
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major parties the enactment of a land and inconj^ 
taxj and of old-age pensions, and forced forward the 
proposals of female ^ffrage and industrial arbitration. 

Following the Kew South Wales policy, Common- 
wealth Labour made^t clear that, in choosing between 
Barton and Eeid, it would choose the man who would 
do the more and go the farther to advance Labour 
policy. This policy was set out as follows : 

1. — %. White Australia Policy. 

2. — ^Adult Suffrage. 

3. — Old-age Pensions. 

4. — Citizen Army, and 

5. — Compulsory Arbitration. 

This policy was not advocated by Labour men only. 
In each of the larger parties there were sincere sup- 
porters of most, if not all, of it. Most of it was stated 
brilliantly and cogently by James Edmond in the 
Bulletin’s ^^A* Policy for the Commonweal th’\ A group 
of Victorian Protectionists, inspired and led by the 
Age^ were, in theory and action, hardly distinguish- 
able from Labour men. Charles Cameron Kingston, a 
member of the Barton Ministry, was a dynamic radical 
who would:, of his own volition, have gone possiblj 
farther than Labour. Had he not represented a small 
State, he would probably have been the first Prime 
Minister of Australia. A Minfstry which includeS^ 
Kingston would naturally have some leaning to 
Labour and some reason to expect the support of 
Labour. The presence of Kingston in the Barton 
Ministry turned the scale against Eeid. 

Except during short intervals of time, the Labour 
Party^s control of the Commonwealth was, during 
the first decade, undisturbed. Sometimes the Liberals 
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rsled witt Labour’s support. Sometimes Labour was 
in office with Liberal support. But whether it was 
steered “from the steerage” (Gfei^ge Eeid’s gibe) or 
from the bridge, the ship of the tiemmonwealth pur- 
sued a course marked' out by icbour. This great 
success of Federal Labour was reflected upon the 
State Parties. Strong organizations developed in 
Western Australia and Tasmania. The Victorian 
Party consolidated itself, adapting the New •■South 
Wales scheme of organization to the hardly different 
Victorian conditions. The generally accepted model of 
government by a Conference, representing branches 
and affiliated unions, became crystallized in the 
present form. Between conferences, party affairs were 
administered by Executives or Councils, whose consti- 
tutions were not uniform. 

The development of Labour forced into one camp 
Liberals and Conservatives. Labour was becoming 
everywhere, in the States, the direct opposition, 
receiving attention and consideration accordingly. It 
held office in Western Australia. Growth in the States 
had a refracting influence upon the Commonwealth 
Party. Everywhere Labour looked forward to a time 
when, with a majority of its own, it would rule the 
Commonwealth. Short shrift was the fate of a half- 
hearted plea by the Federal Parliamentarians that 
immunity from Labour opposition should be granted 
to a handful of advanced Liberals. To the argument 
that these men had proved themselves willing to main- 
tain a Labour Government in office, the State organi- 
zations replied that those men held seats that Labour 
could win and would win. (In the not-very-long run 
Labour won nearly all of them.) 

Ihe Federal Party adopted a pledge upon the New 
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South Wales lines, but requiring unanimity on only 
those questions that might affect the platform. Upon 
these, members wer^ to vote as might be deemed best 
by the party meeting. This left to the Parliamen- 
tarians the privilege of interpreting the platform. The 
platform was framed by Federal or Interstate Con- 
ferences. Upon these the States had equal represen- 
tation. Each State chose its representatives as it 
thought best, but the normal method was selection by a 
State Conference. Till 1915, there was no other Federal 
machinery. .The State organizations retained t*heir 
original names. “The Political Labour Council” was 
the Victorian name. New South Wales adopted the 
title of “The Political Lal^our League”. In South 
Australia the party was called “The United Labour 
Party”. The Western Australian movement combined 
industrial and political activity in the one body, “The 
Australian Labour Federation”. Queensland and Tas- 
mania preferred the rather colourless name, “Workers^ 
Political Organization”. The State organizations 
decided what seats should be contested, and gave or 
withheld endorsements. In fact, Federal endorsements 
of sitting members were renewed — almost as a matter 
of course. No conflict between the organization and 
the Federal Parliamentary Party was then imagin- 
able. The prestige of the Federal .Party was enormousi^ 
It had been unscathed by the splits and breakaways 
which still disturbed the State Parties. Thousands 
of people voted for Federal Labour and against State 
Labour. So long as the Federal Party was up and 
doing, it was left free to choose its own methods and 
its opportunities. 

In 1905 the.movement adopted an objective, indicat- 
ing the nature of the party and the course it sought 
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to pursue. Was the Labour Party to be an Australian 
national party, with an economic basis of trade 
• unionism and a consequent leai^ng to the organized 
, industrialists, experimentally using governmental 
uction to improve the condition^ of the people, but 
nevertheless accepting^ the present industrial system 
as unchangeable and endurable? Or should it take 
its place as part of the great Socialist International, 
inspired and taught by Marx and Engels? • 

^sew South Wales first, and later the Common- 
wealth adopted the following objective:- 

The cultivation of an Australian sentiment, 
based upon the maintenance of racial purity and 
the development in Australia of an enlightened and 
self-reliant community; 

T|^e securing of the full results of their 
industry to all producers by the collective owner- 
ship of monopolies, and the extension of the indus- 
trial and economic functions of the State and muni- 
cipality.^’ 

This satisfied the Fabian Socialists but not the 
Marxists. Independent Socialist groups sprang up, 
denouncifig the Labour Party, fighting it at elections, 
fruitlessly appealing to the Second International for 
recognition as the true representative of Socialism in 
^‘Australia. (The Second International preferred to 
w^ait in vain for the affiliation of the Australian 
Labour Party.) Years after, the surviving adherents 
of these groups formed the Communist Party. 

"^‘hen, in 1908, the Federal Labour Party took office 
for the second time, it decided that Ministers should 
be chosen from Federal members only. (The leader 
of the party became Prime Minister without special 
election.) This precedent has been consistently 
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followed. The leader is elected at the beginning bl> 
each Parliament. He may be — ^but never has been — 
removed from office hy the party. On a reconstruction . 
of the Cabinet, a fr^sh choice of Ministers is made. In 
1931, the party deeded to reconstruct the Ministry, ‘ 
and some who then held office were rejected. 

Anti-Labonr unity in the States was followed by 
anti-Labour unity in the Commonwealth Parliament. 
The resulting fusion was unpopular and was badly 
beaten at the ensuing election (1910). In that year 
Labour gained a majority in the State Parliament* of 
New South Wales. An ominous division of opinion 
began in that State. With great majorities in each 
Chamber, the Federal Parltamentary Party found 
itself checked by the ^^made-in-America^’ principles 
upon which the High Court was then interpreting the 
Constitution. The party insisted — and ®the Federal 
Conference agreed — that it must at once seek new 
powers from the people. The State Parliamentarians 
- were up in arms. Their State was the most industrial- 
ized; their party was well disciplined and bound to 
grow ; there were no constitutional checks and, except 
where its own existence was at stake, the Legislative 
Council was not considered an insuperable bar to 
progress. Holman claimed that, on the whole, Labour 
rule was more likely to be continuous and fruitful % 
in his State than in the Commonwealth. He urged 
that the proposed alterations, if carried, would deprive 
the State Party of power to do those things which 
most vitally interested its supporters and most readily 
stirred them to effort and sacrifice. But the State 
Conference of New South Wales was not convinced 
by him. It agreed with the Federal Party. Holman 
and his adherents were threatened with deprivation 
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•of Labour endorsement if they failed to support the 
proposals. In the course of the Conference discussion 
• the following resolution, pregnant with meaning and 
^ fate, was moved by Mr Hughes : e 

“That, in order to. preserve tie solidarity of the 
Labour movement. Conference decides that the sole 
right of interpreting Ihe planks of the Federal and 
State platforms rests with Conference, but that until 
Conference has exercised its right, the power rests 
with the State and Federal parties.” 

The 1915 Federal Conference constituted a Federal 
Executive. This body, directly — and equally — repre- 
senting the State Conferences, was declared “the 
administrating authority in carrying out the decisions 
of the Interstate Conferences and in the interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution”. (The platform is part of 
the Constitution.) The Federal Executive is really the 
only part of Labour’s machinery thaf has failed to 
stand a strain. In practice it has been constituted of 
men who have sufficient leisure to enable them to meet ' 
anyw'here in Austrsilia and at any time. Such men are 
few. The Federal Executive has tended to be com- 
posed of Parliamentarians and party officials— all 
with an eye on the Federal elections and a willingness 
to avoid deciding awkward questions. It began its 
tp career by excusing Hughes’s jettisoning of the 1915 
Constitution Alteration Bills. In the great crisis which 
I shall next describe, it did not function at all. 

The war forced upon the Labour Party new and 
distracting problems. The Labour Party was pledged 
to adhere to the principles of the then existing Defence 
Act. One of the clauses of that Act— inserted on the 
demand of Labour— provided that no man might be 
compeUed to serve overseas. Hughes had been a 
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staunch supporter of that principle. But he was heart 
and soul for Australia’s participating, to the utmostj, 
in the Great War. * In response to questions^ he * 
pledged himself in Ho circumstances to compel over- 
seas service. But difring his absence in Britain early 
in 1916, organized Labour felt that it could no longer 
put its trust in politicians or pin its faith to their 
promises. The Western Australian State Conference 
had be& persuaded to give members a free hand 
on the issue of conscription. Labour members were 
attaching themselves to Universal Service Leagues. 
That section of the Press, which is most usually friendly 
to Labour, was ardently conscriptionist. In Easter week, 
1916, the State Conferences of Victoria and New South 
Wales declared that conscription was against the 
party’s policy, and directed their Executives to deny 
future endorsements to any supporters of the con- 
demned policy.. (Thus was Mr Hughes’s own doctrine 
used against himself.) 

Arriving from England Hughes found the Parlia- 
mentary Party hostile to conscription. In Queens- 
land, New South Wales, and Victoria, most Federal 
members had given their Executives written pledges 
to oppose compulsory overseas service. Out of touch 
with Australian developments and believing that 
Labour voters would follow him, -even in a struggle % 
with their organizations, Hughes referred the matter 
to a popular vote. Failing to conciliate the Executives, 
he decided to neutralize their influence. In practice, 
the daily Press is the only effective medium of com- 
munication between the party authorities and the party 
followers. A rigorous censorship suppressed where 
it could suppress, distorted where it could not sup- 
press, the declarations and appeals of the Executives. 

B 
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^in tlie circumstances the only effective appeal was 
prompt and vigorous action. The Eastern Executives 
' expelled their conscriptionist nfembers. 

After the vote, the Federal irarliamentary Party 
disowned Hughes who' with the other conscriptionists, 
marched out to form a National Labour Ministry. He 
and his followers had united with the conscriptionist 
Liberals in the National Federation. Before the year 
closed, a Special Federal Conference had "expelled 
from the Federal Party all who had supported con- 
scription or who had joined the National Federation. 
(In so doing, the Federal Conference overrode the 
decision of the Western Australian State Conference. 
This was really the first assertion of the Federal 
authority's claim of power to review the decisions of 
State authorities.) A few conscriptionist State 
members adhered to the party, accepted its decisions, 
and, at the second referendum, opposed conscription. 
But the majority of conscriptionist members, State 
and Federal, retired or were excluded from the party. 
In Queensland and Victoria the defections were few. 
But through every State the line of cleavage ran, 
dividing “ not only representatives but also electors. 
For a time it was feared that the party might not 
^ maintain its right to the traditional name ^^The Aus- 
tralian Labour Party”. The Federal Conference of 
1918 decided that, in future, that name should be 
officially adopted, and that each State organization 
should be described as a division of the Australian 
Labour Party. But the fear was groundless. For a 
while the ex-Labourites clung to the description 
^^National Labour”. But this did not last long. Many 
of their supporters returned to their old love: those 
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who did notj becamej like the ex-Labour members,*^ 
indistingiiishably merged in the Nationalist Party. 

The war and the conscription campaign revived the 
movement towards ^Socialism and greater militancy. • 
While the party’s anti-conscriptionist stand had lost 
it many old supporters, it had attracted many who 
had no training in the movement and no fundamental 
sympathy with its ideals. But every day the genuine 
Labourite was becoming more and more conscious that 
Australia was no longer isolated, that her problems 
were but aspects of world problems, and that she was 
no longer in the van of progress. New South Wales 
was the battle-ground betwee^i the moderates and the 
extremists, the Parliamentarians and the industrial- 
ists. The electors of New South Wales have a definite, 
but not consistent preference for Labour.* It is easier 
to win an election in New South Wales than anywhere 
else. But a Labour Government is more likely to be 
0 defeated in New South Wales than anywhere else. A 
sincere attempt to carry out Labour’s policy has almost 
invariably brought the attempting Government to 
defeat. A win for the moderates forced out of the 
party the defeated industrialists. But whatever hap- 
pens in New South Wales affects the whole movement. 
The Trade Union Movement took charge. An All-^ 
Australian Trade Union Conference devised a new and 
frankly Socialist policy for the party. The State 
Conferences agreed to recommend this to the Federal 
Conference. Almost immediately a Federal Con- 
ference considered it and adopted it — ^not as an immedi- 
ate policy, but as the common objective of both the 
Federal and State Parties. It stands at the head of the 
platform. The seceding industrialists were satisfied. 
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^hey sought and obtained readmission to the party. 
At once the struggle revived. ^ 

* Throughout Australia, Labourites were feeling that 
. the movement could not look and/pass on whilst New 
South Wales was torn* by conflict. The 1924 Federal 
Conference armed the. Federal authorities with new 
and far-reaching powers. The party organization 
became hierarchical in structure. The Federal 
authorities were empowered to hear appeals from 
State decisions, and, on their own initiative, to exercise 
plenary power in any State matter whieh they might 
regard as affecting the general welfare of the move- 
ment. In 1926, this power was exercised for the first 
time. Dissensions in New South Wales induced the 
Federal Executive to intervene. It took control, 
removed the.existing Executive, and set up another in 
its stead. The removed officials continued to function. 
Each body endorsed and expelled members. The 
first Lang Government faced an early election with 
everything at sixes and sevens. A Federal Conference 
in 1927 ordered the convening of a State Conference 
with adequate provision for free election of delegates 
and impartial chairmanship. This body decided 
unequivocally in favour of the removed Executive. 
Prom that time the industrialists have been uppermost 
^in New South Wales. 

The next stage begins in 1931 after the Parkes by- 
election. Taught by defeat to believe that the policy 
of the Federal Government would not satisfy New 
South Wales the State Executive proceeded to frame 
its own policy. Upon this it determined to conduct 
the next by-election. East Sydney became vacant. 
Ward ran, with the endorsement and upon the policy 
of the State Executive. The Federal Executive 
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declared that no Federal Labonr candidate could riin^ 
except upon a policy approved by the Federal organiza- 
tion. Ward won, biit was excluded from the Federal • 
Party. Several othef New South Wales representatives ^ 
went out with him. The party ^having lost Lyons and 
his friends to the Eight, now lost Beasley and his 
colleagues to the Left. A I^^ederal Conference was 
convened. But no delegate from New South Wales 
attended. Conference disowned the State organiza- 
tion and entrusted to the Federal Executive the task 
of reorganizing Labour in New South Wales. A new 
organization sprang up. But it made no headway. 
Doomed from its birth to engage in unequal strife 
with the idol of the Sydney industrialists, it increased 
its own difficulties by defending or apologizing for the 
detested Premiers’ Plan. No State members adhered 
to it ; it could win no new seats ; and, in the- two bites 
of 1931 and 3,934, its Federal representatives were 
devoured. 

The policy known as the Premiers’ Plan plunged 
Labour into the second of its greater crises. Australian 
Governments, Federal and State, Labour and anti- 
Labour, agreed upon an economy scheme. This 
scheme — known as the Premiers’ Plan — called for the 
reduction of invalid and old-age pensions, and of 
Government salaries and wages. ^It was inseparably#^ 
connected with the policy of wage-reduction adopted 
by the Federal Arbitration Court. Before the Federal 
Parliament could enact its part of the Plan, 
the Federal Executive hastily met. No one liked 
the Plan. But men felt that things had gone too far 
to justify the Executive in deciding the issue. 
Denunciation and repudiation would discredit the 
Labour Governments who were parties to the agree- 
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The Federal Executive decided that the Plan 
did not conflict with the platform, gave every member 
* a fre^e hand, and prayed for unit/, When the proposals 
were introduced, they were carrie^ by a section of the 
" Federal Labour members voting with the Opposition. 

Upon the heels of this action came a Special Federal 
Conference, demanded "by the States. At this the 
President ruled that the Premiers’ Plan was against 
the Labour platform. A resolution was carried dis- 
owning the Plan, emphasizing the need for unity and 
forbidding members, State as well a^ Federal, to 
support ^‘further reductions'^ But as the necessary 
Federal legislation was permanent, this declaration 
had. Federally, no signincance. In the States, where 
the legislation required annual renewal, it had an 
important effect. Labour in Victoria had been over- 
whelmingly anti-Plan. The State Conference adopted 
the Federal Conference’s decision, and whilst, in effect, 
passing an Act of Oblivion for the past offences, for- 
bade further reductions. Enforcement of this resolu- '' 
tion led to the exclusion of several members, including 
the Premier and two of his colleagues. In South 
Australia, Parliamentarians and Conferences have been 
at war. Most of the Parliamentary Party had sup- 
ported the Plan and were expelled. But the prestige 
^ of the expelling State’s authority had been weakened 
by the rise of the Lang Labour group. After a State 
election, unity was effected. This was too late for the 
Federal elections. The memory of dissension was too 
vivid to make whole-hearted co-operation possible. In 
States where the Premiers’ Plan was sponsored by 
anti-Labour Governments, the Labour Party gained. 
^Tlan” Governments were defeated by Labour in 
Western Australia, Tasmania, and South Australia, 
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The immediate task of the Labour Party is to restore* 
New South Wales to its place. A fresh balance 
between the centripetal forces and the centrifugal, 
forces must be struc];;! State Conferences are naturally 
much nearer the rank and file than the indirectly* 
chosen Federal authorities. “Near is my shirt but 
nearer is my skin.” Plans'* of organization must 
satisfy — not standards of logical symmetry but the 
needs of men and women. The real test of their 
efficacy is to get themselves accepted as natural and 
necessary. ^But the predominant position of ‘the 
Commonwealth and the reactionary strength of the 
State Upper House force Labour everywhere to realize 
that only by Federal action c^n anything of substantial 
worth be won and defended. The organization of 
Labour will adapt itself to the ever-changing needs of 
the movement. The movement now appears to need 
a structure which may combine the greatest measure 
of national co-operation with the fullest local 
autonomy — “Wide will wear but tight will tear”. 

This survey must show the wonderful recuperative 
power of Labour. May I, in closing, borrow from Mr 
Hughes a formerly favourite image? If I m§ty, I shall 
compare my party to the earth-born Antaeus, engaging 
superior strength, again and again cast in defeat to 
the bosom of his Mother-Earth and, renewed by tha-^ 
invigorating contact, again and again renewing the 
struggle. 


HISTOEICAL DEVELOPMENT OF AUSTRALIAN 
POLITICAL PARTIES# SINCE 1920 

II. By D. R. H^ll 

• 

The dawn of tlie present century saw the political 
parties of New Soutr Wales, comprising two main 
divisions, Free-traders and Protectionists, in about 
equal numbers, and a little group of Labour men who 
were prepared to adopt the role of fiscal agnostics and 
bargain to maintain one or the other party in power 
according as each was prepared to outbid the other in 
giving effect to the Labour Party^s platform. ''Support 
in return for concessions^’ was the slogan in the State 
of New South Wales until 1904, when Labour went 
into direct opposition, the other parties having been 
driven into union by force of circumstances. 

In the Federal Parliament there was a three party 
system in vogue for some years. By 1909 the old 
division between the Protectionists, led by Deakin, ^ 
Barton, and Lyne on the one hand, and the Free- 
traders, led by Reid, McMillan, and Cook on the other 
hand, had passed away and a complete fusion had been 
made. 

The Labour Party in Federal politics enjoyed three 
years of office, with a majority in both Houses, from 
1910 to 1913, when, on an appeal to the country, they 
narrowly failed to secure the return of the Fisher- 
Hughes Ministry. 

The Labour Party in 1911 secured control in New 
South Wales, and again came into power in the Com- 
monwealth in 1915. They appeared to have the 
brightest of prospects in Commonwealth and State, 
until the position was changed by the schism created 
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in 1917 as a result of the conscription referendum.^ 
First in New South Wales the Premier, W. Holman, 
and a number of his'"* brother Ministers and followers* 
w^ere expelled from .the movement, on the ground* that 
they had failed to oppose conscription. Immediately* 
afterwards the Prime Minister of the Commonwealth, 
Mr Hughes, and a number of Sis colleagues suffered a 
like fate. 

In these circumstances members of the Liberal Party 
offered to coalesce with the conscriptionist members 
of the Labour Party, and in 1917 the National Party 
emerged. Some smart critic of the day — a clergy- 
man — stated, at the time, that the Labour Party in 
making its expulsions had blown out its brains. 

It is noticeable that in each case, Federal and State, 
it was the ex-Labour men who continued to hold the 
principal position. Mr Hughes remained in office as 
Prime Minister of the Commonwealth until long after 
the close of the war, and W. Holman in New South 
- Wales enjoyed a similar experience. This precedent 
of making the Labour man Prime Minister was also 
followed later on, in the case of Mr Lyons. 

From the very nature of the composition of the 
present party opposed to the official Labour Party, 
there have been continually two conflicting sections, 
the old Liberals, who naturally Jeaned towards th^^ 
doctrine of laissez-faire , and the development of private 
enterprise, and the old Labour men who had been 
brought up in the opposite school, and had never shed 
their beliefs in the need for State ownership or State 
control of private ownership. 

The first serious conflict between the two sections 
came in the year 1929. Mr Bruce had become Prime 
Minister on the retirement of Mr Hughes in 1923, and 
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^six years later found himself still in control with a 
solid majority behind him. When the depression broke 

• on Australia the then Prime Minister decided that 
this was the time to step in and (|estroy the power of 

* the Federal Arbitration Courts, excepting those which 
dealt with seamen and water-side workers. He suc- 
ceeded in obtaining fo"r his measure the support of 
the great majority of the members of his party. But 
the proposal was anathema to the ex-Prime Minister, 
My W. M. Hughes, who challenged the decision on 
the floor of the House, moving a vital amendment of 
Mr Bruce^s measure in its committee stages. With 
the assistance of several Government supporters he 
succeeded in having this amendment carried, and Mr 
Bruce at once adjourned Parliament, advised the 
Governor to;. grant a dissolution, and entered on a 
whirlwind election campaign. The result was 
disastrous to him and his Government. ^Four Ministers 
of the Crown, including Mr Bruce himself, and fifteen 
Nationalist members were defeated. Mr Sciillin, after 
having wandered in the wilderness of opposition for 
over twelve years, unexpectedly found himself at the 
head of a Labour administration. Mr Hughes and 
the little group of Nationalists behind him, had taken 
their political life into their hands. They had saved 

'^the system of Cofhmon-wealth Arbitration and had 
taught the more conservative section of the Nationalist 
Party the peril of seeking to set back the clock. 

Having achieved this result Mr Hughes now thought 
the time ripe for the establishment of a new political 
party. «They had seen”, he said, ''the political 
annihilation of a National Party.” "The Bligh Street 
machine was overwhelmed in irreparable disaster.” It 
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was in this state of affairs that, within six weeks Of* 
the election, the Australian Party was called into being. 

At the Town Hall, ^hatswood, on December 3, 1929, . 
supported by the eminent Mr Maxwell, Mr 

Walter Marks, Senator Duncan, and many men * 
prominent in the commercial life of the community, 
the infant organization was born. But its sponsors 
had evidently under>estimated the difficulties which 
beset efforts to establish new political parties, and had 
not interpreted aright the feelings of the community 
which voted against Mr Bruce. The death sweat was 
already on the brow of the Australian Party at the 
time of its birth, and it failed to survive the State 
election contest which follow^ed a few months after its 
establishment. All those who bore the banner of the 
party were ignominiously defeated and the party went 
out of existence. By reason of his* outstanding 
personality, My Hughes survived year after year as an 
Independent Member in the Federal Parliament, but 
> his was as the voice of one in the wilderness, until he 
returned to the political fold. Once back as a stalwart 
supporter of an existing Government, Mr Hughes’s 
talents were quickly recognized, and to-day such 
administrative services as he is able to give are again 
available to the country. 

Following the debacle which^ overwhelmed th^^ 
Bruce-Page Government, the Scullin Government came 
into office before the end of 1929, and despite the 
enormous difficulties which confronted that Govern- 
ment on account of the depression, there seemed no 
reason why it should not remain in office for the full 
three-year term of the Parliament. 

It was Mr Scullin’s misfortune, however, that forces 
quite beyond his control should operate to make his 
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•‘continuance in office impossible. The retirement ol 
Mr Theodore on the appointment of a Commission to 
* inquire into what was known the ''Mungana Case^^ 
was'snbsequently followed by his reappointment, under 
^ circumstances of which some highly respected members 
of Mr Scullin's Government disapproved. The 
Minister for Customs, Mr Fenton, one of the stalwarts 
of the Labour Movement, declined to sit again in 
Cabinet with Mr Theodore while matters remained as 
they were, and tendered his resignation. In addition 
to Mr Fenton, there was the Treasurer to be reckoned 
with. Mr Lyons had had much experience as Premier 
of Tasmania, and had won golden opinions from the 
community in general by his conduct as acting-leader 
of the Government whilst Mr Scullin was away in 
London. His orthodoxy in dealing with matters of 
finance was che more appreciated by its contrast with 
the methods adopted by Mr Lang, who had by this 
time achieved the position of Premier of Hew South 
Wales. When Mr Gibbons, a colleague in the Labour 
Party, brought forth certain proposals which involved 
a modified form of inflation, the position became 
intolerable for Mr Lyons. Mr Gibbons’s proposals, if 
not actually prepared by Mr Theodore, were at least 
endorsed by him. It was not Mr Theodore’s connection 
,^with Mungana that^ Mr Lyons objected to, so much as 
Ms advocacy of a policy of inflation. Mr Theodore 
had ever shown himself to be a capable, courageous, 
and forceful administrator, and if he were coming 
back into the Cabinet to support inflation doctrines, 
there was no room in the same Government for Mr 
Lyons, who forthwith joined Mr Fenton in tendering 
Ms resignation to the Government. 

Members of the Opposition hailed with joy the 
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prospect of getting new recruits to their movement, ^ 
and within four months of his resignation the position 
had been explored and Mr Lyons went throughout • 
Australia with proposals to form a new party. And , 
these met with approval among^those interested. In 
addition to Messrs Lyons an.d Fenton, three other 
Labour supporters, Messrs McGrath, Guy, and Price, 
joined the new United Australia Party organization, 
whilst fet another Labour man, Mr Moses Gabb, of 
South Australia, withdrew his support from the 
Government. • 

As already mentioned, the Labour man was offered 
the leadership of the new party* Mr Latham chivalrously 
volunteered to stand down and to support the new 
leader. And by March of 1931 the new party was an 
accomplished fact. 

The numerical support brought by Mr Lyons to the 
Opposition was not sufficient of itself to destroy the 
Scullin Government. Mr Theodore was a powerful 
man in the councils of the Labour Movement in New 
South Wales, and he had repeatedly run counter to 
the Cabinets of Mr Lang, the leader of the New South 
Wales party and father of the Lang Plan. Just what 
the Lang Plan was, or is, no one seems to be able to 
say in exact words, but at least one of the main 
features of that plan was a policy of repudiation.*.. 
There was to be no payment of debts to the bond- 
holders abroad whilst the workers of Australia were 
in need. And in the Federal Parliament was found 
a little group, drawn mainly from the industrial 
centres of New South Wales, who declared themselves 
Lang Planners. Probably more with a view to destroy 
Mr Theodore than Mr Scullin, they joined with the 
opponents of the Scullin Ministry in voting for the 
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^ establishment of a Commission to inquire into certain 
allegations of favouritism in employment at Cockatoo 
• Dock, a large Government works established in Mr 
. Theodore’s electorate. They succeeded. Mr Theodore 
' was destroyed politically, and the Scullin Government 
was forced to appeal to the constituencies. With a 
United Australia Party fighting against a disunited 
Labour Party, the expected happened. 

Mr Scullin’s Government suffered the samd fate as 
had befallen the Bruce-Page Government two years 
earlier. No doubt disunion in the ranks of his own 
party contributed to the Government’s downfall; and 
it was generally felt that the sins of the by now un- 
popular Mr Lang in New South Wales were visited 
upon the head of his unfortunate Federal colleague. 

How unpopular Mr Lang’s regime in New South 
Wales was at this time may be gauged from the fact 
that on an appeal to the electors some months later, 
there was such a political landslide that, in point of 
Parliamentary representatives. Labour in New South 
Wales went back to the position it occupied at the 
beginning of the century. 

ALL POE ALSTEALIA LEAGUE 
The effect of one man’s administration upon the 
development of Party Government is not without 
interest. When Mr Lang was at the height of his 
power, a few business and professional men, who had 
never been heard of politically, decided that the old 
National Party had outlived its usefulness and that 
new forces must be brought into existence which would 
produce different results in future. At the outset this 
movement had a certain amount of backing from a 
powerful section of the Sydney Press, and the new 
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^^All For Australia League’^ emerged. Commencing^ * 
in one of the better class residential suburbs, it spread 
with amazing rapidity throughout the metropolis. • 
Branches sprang up in every suburb. An adult ^ 
membership of two hundred thohsand was claimed for 
it. The same spirit which prompts the Nazi in Germany 
to shout Hitler’^ and has**every one rise and give 
the salute, seemed to prompt reputable level-headed 
citizens ^to wear their league badges and to display 
them to one another, and to non-members, in public 
places on the. slightest provocation. The enthusiasm 
was magnificent — everybody felt that ^^something ought 
to be done”. Just what that ‘^something” was, nobody 
knew. 

When Mr Lyons formed the United Australia Party 
an opportunity was taken to capitalize, for party 
purposes, the vitality of the All For Australia League. 

A few joint selections were made — one member who 
had been a prominent League man was returned to the 
Federal Parliament. Then, as the State election in 
New South Wales approached, newspaper support was 
withdrawn, and the All For Australia League being 
still vague and indefinite as to its platform, fell in 
behind the U.A.P. Mr Lang was satisfactorily 
defeated and the A.F.A. League members were able to 
put away their badges as souvenjrs of a movement 
which set out to replace the incompetent politicians by 
capable business and professional men, and finished 
by placing those same politicians more firmly in the 
saddle. A few of the business and professional men 
who showed their first public interest in national 
questions by joining the All For Australia League con- 
tinue in the councils of the United Australia Party, 
and some attend branch meetings of that party. But 
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one is safe in saying that 90% of them are back to 
where they were before the All For Australia League 
• wasf^heard of. 


THE RIVERINA MOVEMENT 
This feeling during the time that Mr Lang was in 
office that ‘^something Ought to be done” was not con- 
fined to the city. About two months before Mr Lang’s 
unexpected dismissal from office^ in May, 1932, the 
same promptings led to an enormous gathering of 
countrymen taking place at Wagga. The same kind of 
enthusiasm that was seen in the A.F.A. League in the 
metropolis manifested itself in the Eiverina, although 
the countrymen were nut quite so indefinite as their 
city confreres. They conceived the idea that if New 
South Wales were divided into a number of States, 
Sydney and^the industrial areas on the coast being 
isolated from the north, west, and south, then they 
would no longer need to fear the big had wolf. This 
Wagga gathering brought the New State Movement , 
into some prominence, and as the Country Party in 
Parliament, to which further reference will be made 
later, adopted the crazy idea and placed it in the fore- 
front of their platform, the influence of the Eiverina 
Movement did not die away quite as quickly as did the 
All For Australia League. Each, however, has lived, 
*and could only live, by merging into the well- 
established existing parties. And each served to show 
how very difacnlt it is to establish new political parties 
in Australia. 

THE DOUGLAS CREDIT MOVEMENT 
The efforts of the advocates of the Douglas Credit 
scheme to establish a political party in Australia are 
fraught with considerable interest. 
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Prior to 1929 tiie proposals of Major Douglas 
attracted but little attention in Australia. But when 
the depression arrived? public men, after exhausting • 
their efforts to blame that depression on their political 
rivals, began to stand aghast at its extent. Major 
Douglas appeared on the scene, and he and his 
supporters posed as the only people who knew what 
was the cause of, and the remedy for, the existing 
trouble. -.Whilst statesmen, economists, financiers, and 
captains of industry stood inert, or walked round in 
circles, the Major and his apostles were prepared to 
tell just which was the path to the Promised Land, and 
to present in advance plans and specifications for the 
New Jerusalem. ** 

No movement in Australia during the present 
century has been supported by such apostolic fervour 
and missionary zeal as has the Douglas Cr(?dit scheme. 
Its gospel was carried from door to door by earnest 
advocates who had planned carefully, and worked 
ardently, to make proselytes. A number of suburbs 
around Sydney were chosen for special consideration. 
These were divided up into groups and captains 
appointed to take charge of the work in each street. 
Every home in the suburb was visited. The views of 
every voter were carefully considered, and conferences 
were held as to how the more hardened sceptics might ^ 
be brought to see the light. 

The leaders of the Douglas Ci^edit Movement were 
I earnest, educated, and self-sacrificing. Their scheme 
offered alluring prospects to the people who were 
otherwise hopeless. They spoke with certainty where 
other men appeared uncertain, and they made an 
attempt to crash in to public life under circumstances 
which in a former generation would have been 
rewarded by a large measure of success. Comparing 

c 
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^ tlie condition of affairs during the depression of 1893, 
and the character of the propaganda which in that year 
- gaye birth to the Labour Party with the depression of 
1934 and the propaganda that preceded the efforts of 
the Douglas Credit Party, one would have said that 
the latter would have been rewarded by at least the 
same measure of suc<^ess as that which marked the 
coming into public life of the Labour Party during the 
last decade of the last century. But in the result, 
although thirty-five out of seventy-two seats in the 
House of Eepresentatives were contested, in no single 
instance did the Douglas Credit man receive one-third 
of the necessary votes to make him successful. And 
in every instance the p3rty candidates received a very 
large percentage of their vote on local or personal 
grounds from men and women who were obviously not 
believers M the gospel preached by the followers of 
Major Douglas. Thousands voted for the Douglas 
Credit candidate in the House of Representatives, who 
at the very same time on the same day voted against^ 
the Douglas Credit candidates for the Senate. For 
example: In the electorate of Cowper, New South 
Wales, the candidate for the Representatives, Dr 
Kesteven, received 6,598 primary votes, but the com- 
bined vote for the Senate three in the Cowper 
^ electorate was 2,524. It is not to be thought that 
4,400 out of T,0&0 people voted for Dr Kesteven 
becanse they believed in Douglas’s scheme, and voted 
against Mr Allen and Ms Douglas Credit colleagues in 
the spirit of unbelief. Clearly some people voted for 
Dr Kesteven because they liked him ; others probably 
because they did not like Dr Earle Page; or because 
they did not like either the Country Party or the 
Labour Party, who were running opposition candi- 
dates; or for some other purely local reason. When, 
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however, they were able to make a selection for the 
Senate from a list of candidates which comprised 
representatives of U?A.P., U.C.P., Federal Labour, * 
State Labour, Douglas Credit, and Communist, then . 
the number of the votes of the faithful could be 
estimated by a reference to the combined total polled 
by the three Douglas Credit candidates. The Cowper 
seat was exceptional only in the extent of the dif- 
ference between the vote for the Eepresentatives and 
that of the Senate. The same phenomenon was noted 
in every other seat throughout the Commonwealth. 

If this test be taken of the popularity of the Douglas 
Credit Movement, then, since Jtheir Senate candidates 
polled less than fifty thousand votes in New South Wales 
out of a total of approximately one and a half millions, 
or about one in thirty of the voters for the Senate, it will 
be seen how hopeless is the effort to get the citizens of 
Australia to break away from the established parties. 

It is true that in other States they did a little better. 

• In Queensland they received one vote out of every 
twenty-five, and in Western Australia one out of every 
ten. But even in the latter case this must have been 
regarded as a poor reward for the effort put forward. 

With the limited data available it is not possible to 
say definitely from which of the existing parties the 
Douglas Credit candidates receive<^ the bulk of their %- 
support. There are indications, however, that point 
to the probability that the majority of the Douglas 
Credit votes represent defections from the U.A.P. side 
of politics. 

In most of the constituencies which return U.A.P. 
candidates by overwhelming majorities, there wag no 
falling off in the numbers of the Labour supporters 
despite the fact that four or five thousand or more 
votes were recorded for the Douglas Credit man. In 
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• ^tlie Cowper electorate the Labour candidate in 1931 
received 5,000 votes. In the recent contest he received 
*10,000, despite the fact that 7,500 were recorded for 
. the new party. In North Sydney, in 1931, the Labour 
candidate received 12*000; in the recent contest he 
received 700 more, although 6,000 had voted for the 
Douglas Credit supporter. And the same position 
existed more or less in other electorates. One might 
say Labour still held its own. It was the U.A.P. 
section that was weakened by the coming of the 
Douglas Credit men. 

The distribution of preferences generally indicated 
that those who voted ^oiiglas Credit first, preferred 
Labour rather than U.A.P. for their second choice. 
The distribution of 50,000 first preferences Douglas 
Credit Senate votes in New South Wales went 35,000 to 
Labour candidates, and 15,000 to U.A.P. candidates. 
And this process of distribution was substantially 
followed in the case of the first preferences for the 
House of Representatives. 

It would appear that many mercifully-minded people 
of both sides of political thought, shocked by the 
suffering which the depression brought about, and 
despairing of seeing any fundamental changes made 
either by the U.A.P. or the Labour Party, decided, 
-r even though they did not understand Douglas Credit, 
that they would give it a chance, on the ground that 
things could not be worse, and they might be better 
under the new scheme. 

BIPEICULTIES AHEAD OP NEW PARTIES 
(a) Radio Inffuenoes, 

The experiences of those who tried to create the 
Australian Party, the All for Australia League, the 
Riverina Movement, and of those w^ho tried to establish 
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a Douglas Credit Party served to show that it becomes 
increasingly difficult for new parties to secure a 
standing under preseni: conditions. G-enerally speaking, * 
the political world of to-day has no time for . 
independent candidates, and no desire for new parties. 

One very powerful factor which increases this 
tendency to adhere to the old groups, and to look for 
changes in the policies of those parties rather than 
encourage new and rival sections, is the influence of 
wireless in modern campaigning. 

At the last election in Germany Adolph Hitler, 
although he held a few public gatherings, did the 
greater part of his campaigning over the microphone. 
And in America, in the recent Senate campaign, 
President Eoosevelt abstained from addressing public 
meetings. Each night he sat by his own^fireside, and 
spoke in quiet intimate language to the millions of 
Americans who sat by their firesides, and listened to 
the voice of a leader who spoke to each, always using 
® the plural rather than the singular in his addresses. 

It was not ^^What I shall do”, but always ^Bow are 
you and I going to govern this country? What shall 
we do to save our nation?” In simple, homely phrases 
— every one of which had been carefully considered in 
advance by a group of psychologists — the President 
appealed to the hearts of Americatii millions and won<r- 
an unprecedented victory. 

Years ago, the American citizens would get their 
education in politics, in so far as it came through the 
ear, from hundreds of speakers — Senators, ex-Senators, 
would-be Senators, members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, professional orators and others, all of whom 
were establishing their own reputations in the process 
of educating their fellows. Row the American citizens 
hear one voice only, and are influenced by one man, 
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Roosevelt. And so the way is prepared for the 
President to set np a quasi-dictatorship. 

The coming of wireless into Aifstralia has fnndament- 

- ally altered the position here. Broadly speaking, 
people no longer attend political meetings. They 
prefer to remain at home and rely on what they hear 
through the wireless. This represents a tremendous 
change in the habits of the people. In by-gone days 
any candidate for Parliament could get an audience 
where to-day this is impossible. For example, when 
I first ran for Parliament thirty-three years ago, I 
went to a town named Coonabarrabran, and upwards 
of two hundred people gg.me to hear me. Beyond the 
fact that a small advertisement had appeared in the 
papers announcing that I was a candidate for Parlia- 
ment, and that I would visit the town on that date, 
there was no reason whatever why anybody should 
have put in an appearance. But they came. In the 
recent election the man who was ultimately successful 
in the contest went to the same town, which has grown ^ 
considerably in the meantime. He, the sitting member, 
was known to be a capable speaker and a popular 
candidate. And three people came to hear him. This 
was no exceptional experience. Everywhere through- 
out Australia the general rule was that public meetings 
•--had fallen away almost to vanishing point. Possibly 
the fact that it was winter-time, that the season was a 
wet one, and that the cricket contests in England made 
wireless broadcasts exceptionally interesting may have 
intensified the disposition of the Australian public to 
remain at home. The action of Bradman in making 
a score of 304: in the Fourth Test match at Leeds 
destroyed five hundred political meetings in Australia 
which were timed to take place when the detailed 
description of the innings was coming over the air. 
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But cricket or no cricket, good weather or bad ^ • 

weather, the change is here just the same. This means 
that the people get a^ different kind of education, on • 
public matters now, and they get it from a different , 
source. When two hundred people in a country town 
came to a political meeting twenty-five years ago, it 
might very well be that the candidate was not an 
attractive orator. Very often he was hesitant in 
speech, lacking in humour, and indeed devoid of all 
platform tricks. But no one had the moral courage 
to get up and walk out in the middle of the meeting. 

The audience behaved in this regard as audiences 
behave in church if the parsj^n happens to preach a 
very dull sermon. They enJure to the end, and a 
proportion of them show their feelings by staying 
away next time. However unattractive the political 
speaker of years gone by might have been, the people 
attended, and he managed to put his message over. If 
he knew what he was talking about, as most speakers 
c did, in the end he explained it to the crowd who were 
disposed to overlook his defects in oratory. In those 
days the people in the back-country, at any rate, suffered 
mental starvation from the very monotony of their 
surroundings. They w^ould turn out to hear anybody 
Just to break the monotony. To-day the position is 
different. The man in the countr;^ hamlet can listen^ 
to a description of a royal wedding in England, or a 
wrestling contest at the stadium, or nearly anything 
else he chooses. Consequently he has not the same 
urge to leave his home and listen to politicians. He 
therefore decides to hear a wireless speech as a 
substitute for attending meetings. 

If the speaker is dull, or hesitant, or humourless for 
five minutes, then nine-tenths of his audience wull 
already have tuned out and got on to another station, 
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xis a matter of fact the average man, if he has an 
opportunity to speak over the air, is rarely listened to. 

^ During the last election campaign, in the course of a 
series of tours which covered a large part of the State, 

I took an opportunity" to make personal inquiries, and 
to get other people to make personal inquiries, as to 
how the public listened to speeches over the air. 
xVppareiitiy everyone, or nearly everyone, heard Mr 
Lyons’s first Policy speech delivered five weeks before 
the election. And they seemed to have heard him from 
beginning to end. Much the same applied to Mr 
Scullin’s Policy speech. There were a few who tuned 
out. But, speaking generally, it may be said that his 
audience was fairly universal. 

For the rest, only those who were enthusiastic 
supporters qf men heard the whole of their speeches. 
In scores of cases inquiries were made with the same 
results. One met the average citizen and in the course 
of conversation it was said : ^^Did you hear Mr X last 
night?” and he replied: *^Oh, yes, he was very good.”" 
A single question, "'"What did you think of his views 
on economic self-sufficiency ?”, or any other definite 
theme, would almost invariably bring the following 
type of reply: ^Well, I did not hear him right through. 
One of my boys is very interested in the cricket score 
- and they tuned in to hear that.” One discovered 
that Mr X had not been heard to any extent at all, 
and that in every household some other member of the 
family had tuned him out in favour of something more 
interesting. 

This means that as Germany listened to Hitler, and 
America to Eoosevelt, so in a somewhat lesser degree 
Australia listens to its rival leaders, and to them only. 
The effect of this is to strengthen the power of the 
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leaders and to consolidate the power of the groups, 
making it less and less possible for independents or 
new parties to get a^vote. Apart from other (;on- 
sideratioiis, the cost of time on a B class station would 
be an insuperable barrier in most cases. An inde- 
pendent politician 'would require to be independent 
in more senses than one, to be able to pay for a chance 
to educate his audience, and unless he were sufficiently 
distinguished to arouse people’s curiosity, or 
sufficiently entertaining to build up a radio personality, 
he would not be heard in any event. 

{h) Increasing Cost of Electioneering. 

As the years pass, the cost of electioneering. tends to 
increase enormously, and this plays into the hands of 
the well-established parties with their huge fighting 
funds. In my first election fight in 1901 I set out 
with £19 in my pocket, and out of this bought a single 
railway ticket to the distant country town which was 
^the centre of the electorate; being an optimist I felt 
there was no need to buy a return ticket as a member’s 
pass would be available. In addition to my own few 
pounds, I recall with gratitude that twenty miners in 
a Gunnedah coal mine decided to pay 2s. 6d. a week 
each, for a month, towards the funds, and the local 
Labour League raised nearly £10. With less than £4=0^ 
in all, one had to provide for the "cost of five weeks’ 
travelling, hotel expenses for driver and self, and horse, 
advertising, hire of halls, postages, and every other 
charge. And there was nothing very remarkable in 
^ the experience. Plenty of others did the same thing. 
To-day this 'would be impossible. 

A wireless talk over one of the B class stations costs 
£1 a minute, or a tie-up over a number of stations £5 
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a minute. Printing and advertising is more costly. 
Since tlie coming of the picture show, the hall in the 
coi^ntry town has a rental v£clue that it never had 
before. And, in addition, the motor-car has arrived, 
and many electors regard election day as a day when 
they can motor at someone else^s expense. Men whose 
fathers gladly did scrutineering work for the honour 
of helping, now want to be paid for their services. 

Twenty-five years ago members of Parliament passed 
an Act providing that election expenses must be 
limited to a total of £100. And every candidate makes a 
return to the electoral office, after each election, show- 
ing that the costs of |iis contest did not exceed the 
statutory sum. Candidates are not more resourceful 
in their contests than they are in making up their 
returns. 

Only those party groups which are well supplied 
with money can survive in the struggle. Years ago 
Parliament refrained from interfering in the business 
of the individual. The business man was mainly con- 
cerned to find goods, and then to find customers who 
would buy at profitable prices. In those circumstances 
there was no particular reason why he should subscribe 
to Parliamentary funds. To-day business men are 
faced with the problem ^What will the Government 
allow us to do ?” and since the success or failure of a 
particular party may help, or hinder, certain 
businesses, the owners have an interest in securing the 
return of one party or the other, and consequently they 
subscribe to the funds of the U.A.P. or of the Labour 
Party. But they want to back winners. Being un- 
willing to support losers, they refrain from subscribing 
to struggling organizations. Without money these 
organizations find it impossible to get a footing. And 
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it would appear that the difficulties of establishing new 
parties are likely to increase rather than diminish in 
days to come. 

THE COUNTEY P^ETY 

There remains to be considered the position of a 
group known as the United Country Party, which now 
has a firm hold both in Federal and State spheres. 
For thirty years the Farmers’ and Settlers’ Association 
of I)^ew South Wales sought to establish a separate 
party in Parliament. For one reason or another ft 
offered certain Parliamentarians sufficient inducement 
to form a group which would act as a wing to the 
existing Liberal or National Party. For some years 
this was known as the Progressive Party. *It was 
supposed to represent country interests but was con- 
trolled mainly by city lawyers. Mr (how Judge) 
Beeby, Mr (now Sir Thomas) Bavin and Mr Ley 
secured preferment by association with that group. 

^ It was not, however, until 1918 that the first Country 
Party member arrived in the Federal Parliament. 
During the seventeen years which have intervened, the 
number of supporters of that party has steadily grown. 
It had sixteen members in the last Parliament and 
fifteen in the present, the one defection occurring in 
the case of a member who was elected to represent both 
the Country Party and the U.A.P. interests, and failed 
to offer himself for re-election. During the same period 
the party in the State of New South Wales has grown 
to twenty-five, whilst in the Victorian Assembly it 
recently numbered seventeen. 

No doubt there are supporters of that party who 
cherish the idea that they have established a group 
which can remain separate and independent of other 
parties, and can play a part as important as did the 
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little body of fiscal agnostics who comprised the first 
Labour Party in New South Wales forty years ago. 
Oije section of the Country P^rty says ^^No alliances. 
Let us wait until we are in a position to govern before 
we take office.’’ Biif since a majority of the people of 
New” South Wales live in Sydney, a majority of the 
people of Victoria live in Melbourne, and since they, 
together wdth the large industrial centres away from 
the capital cities, like New^castle, Broken Hill, and 
Geelong, return considerably more than half of the 
total members in Parliament, the prospects of the 
Country Party ever getting a majority to enable them 
to govern by themselves^ seem very remote. The more 
ambitious men in the ranks naturally refuse to 
sentence themselves to perpetual banishment from 
office, and their weight is felt in the party and 
influences the acceptance of office on the best terms 
that Parliamentary bargaining enables them to make. 

Although apparently independent of other parties, 
the supporters of the Country Party are practically* 
limited in the choice of the Government which they 
will support. One cannot visualize a Country Party 
in the Federal Parliament destroying Lyons’s adminis- 
tration, and maintaining in office a Scullin-Beasley 
Government, any more than one can picture the twenty- 
five Country meml^ers in the New South Wales Parlia- 
ment throwing Mr Stevens out of office and putting Mr 
Lang in, and keeping him there. It simply could not 
happen. Obviously, members of the Country Party 
are sent to Parliament first to defeat the industrialists, 
and second, to shape the policy of their allies in such a 
way as will best advance the interests of primary 
producers. This party is not, and cannot be, absolutely 
independent wffiile its choice is so limited. Both in 
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the Federal and State Houses there are men who are 
returned by the joint support of the U.A.P. and U.C.P. 
They attend the meeMngs of both caucuses, and 
apparently find no difficulty in satisfying the demands 
of both sections of their supporters. The relations 
between the parties are so close that this can be done. 
But where there is real separation betrreen parties 
such a position is impossible. A man may, and does 
in cases, sit in one caucus under the Presidency of Mr 
Lyons and another of Dr Earle Page. In the State 
the same type of man attends meetings of one group 
presided over by Mr Stevens, and another by Mr 
Bruxner, the Country Party leader. But with Parlia- 
ment as at present constituted, ^one could not imagine 
a man attending Mr Lyons’s or Dr Earle Page’s caucus, 
and then being freely admitted to the caucus of Mr 
Scullin or Mr Beasley. The man who coulc? be selected 
as the joint candidate of the Stevens Party and the 
Lang Party in New South Wales, and could satisfy the 
demands of supporters of both parties, has not yet been 
born. Generally speaking, the supporters of the 
Country Party in Commonwealth and State are pre- 
pared to accept the responsibilities of office when they 
have made the best bargain possible, securing 
acceptance of as much of their political platform, and 
as many portfolios, as negotiations enable them to 
obtain. 

No doubt conflicting interests in the city and country 
have, in the past, put a strain on the bonds which 
temporarily unite non-homogeneous parties. The 
probabilities are that the conflict of interests will tend 
to increase rather than diminish. To-day, when 
Germany and Italy are demanding that Australia 
should purchase manufactured products in order to 
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maintain its customers for Australian wool, it must 
become increasingly difficult for tbe dominant party 
in the Federal Parliament to <iecide just how far they 
are prepared to prejudice Australian manufacturing 
interests in order to maintain the existence of that 
important section of the community which is engaged 
in the production of wool, wheat, butter, and other 
primary products. It will require all the wisdom, 
forbearance, and patriotism available on each side to 
enable the Government to maintain a united front in 
resolving the difficulties that arise from day to day. 

THE TEEND TOWAEDS GOVEENMENT CONTEOL IlST 
U.A.P. AND Uf(?.P. ADMINISTEATION 

It will be seen that existing nomLabour Govern- 
ments are made possible by the support of ex-members 
of the A.L.P., ex-members of the National Party, and 
members of the Country Party. Of these three groups, 
two of them in the past have professed to be definitely 
anti-Socialistic, members of the Country Party being* 
more definite in their declarations in this regard. But 
the shibboleths of the past are forgotten when these 
men come to deal with the problems of the day. More 
and more the demand grows for State interference and 
State control, and Australian public life is not without 
its examples of the readiness of all parties to meet 
those demands. The legislation of the Commonwealth 
Parliament tends to extend the powers of the Govern- 
ment. The Bankruptcy Act, passed three years ago, is 
replete with illustrations of how the Government takes 
over functions which were previously left to private 
enterprise. 

The trend is for ex-Labour men to pass out of 
Governments, but for the principles for which they 
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stood to survive. In tiie Government of New SoutL ^ 
Wales there is not one man who was previously an 
avowed member of the I^abour Party. But the members 
of that Government are, on occasion, prepared to go 
as far, and even farther, than their Labour predecessors ' 
in extending Government control. The leader of the 
Country Party, when he became Minister for Transport, 
did not reverse the Lang policy by preserving bus 
services for private interests. Despite the dictum of 
Lenin ^^Oontrol transport and you control the State”, 
he maintained and extended the transport monopoly as 
vigorously as any other man in the public life of New 
South Wales could have done. It is true that no Act 
was passed to expropriate' the equipment that 
previously belonged to private investors, but expro- 
priation as a result was achieved in another way. All 
licences of any value were withdrawn. ^ The fleets 
of buses were demobilized, and when they had been 
converted into useless junk, the Minister for Transport 
^had prices fixed at which he was prepared to buy. 
These were fixed without appeal, and were not referable 
either to the cost of the vehicles or to their value at 
the time of their demobilization. The owners of the 
demobilized fieets were, of course, under no compulsion. 
They could take the Government's prices or leave them, 
but as all other avenues for sale had been effectively 
closed in advance, the Transport Commissioners were ' 
able to acquire vehicles at a mere fraction of what 
would have been declared their real value had that 
value been fixed by any Court in the land. 

There is nothing in the method of acquiring 
monopoly of transport, nor in the control of that 
monopoly, -which would indicate that the leader of the 
Country Party is a distinguished advocate of private 
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enterprise. All profitable routes have been retained 
for the Government. Goods motor vehicles which have 
competed with the railways hajre been taxed up to 3d. 
per ton per mile, and no effort has been spared to make 
' the control complete. 

Apart from legitimate criticism on the unfairness of 
the method of acquiring the bus fleet, there has been 
a certain amount of dissatisfaction with the working 
of it. What grounds, if any, there are for this dis- 
satisfaction may be left to others to discuss. But 
there is this to be said for the Minister for Transport, 
that during his control of the new socialized enterprise 
there has been a decrease in the losses on the trams for 
two years and a surplifb in the present year, despite a 
more generous writing off for depreciation than usual; 
and that, during the same period, the buses have shown 
a profit, although in the present year one-third of the 
total capital cost is being written off for depreciation. 
And the service has been brought up' to date. New 
trackless trolleys have replaced old buses; adequater 
provision has been made for retirement of obsolete 
equipment, and at the same time bus fares and tram- 
way fares have been substantially reduced. This 
serves to show that an anti-socialist may administer a 
Socialistic enterprise very efficiently. 

The legislation during the past few months in the 
^ State Parliament 'of New South Wales has steadily 
tended to extend Government enterprise and Govern- 
ment interference in various directions. The recently 
passed Abattoirs Act gives to the public authorities 
powers to establish Government enterprises much wider 
than those asked by the Labour Government, which 
established the Abattoirs twenty years ago. 

When a private company recently commenced 
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operations with a view to supplying electric light to ^ 
many of the towns and shires south of Sydney, the 
existing U.A.P. Government promptly introduced a 
measure to provide that this function of supplying ' 
light should be retained as a Government monopoly ^ 
and should be withdrawn from the field of private 
enterprise. 

Even as this paper is being written the Premier of 
IsFew South Wales, Mr Stevens, is hurling Ms threats 
at the Master Bakers, and promising to call dowm upon 
their heads all sorts of penalties if they raise the price 
of bread in the manner they are threatening to do. Mr 
Stevenses language to the Master Bakers has a familiar 
ring about it. It is very Tmiich the same as the 
Trades Hall used to cheer me for using, when, as a 
Labour Minister, I was dealing with the same subject 
twenty years ago. The old idea that if M'ead prices 
were allowed to rise, competition would be introduced, 
and under the 'stimulus of competition consumers 
,would get the advantage of good service and cheaper 
prices, has gone by the board. 

Probably Mr Stevens is no more enamoured of the 
idea of State interference, and his colleagues are no 
more pleased to support schemes in opposition to the 
interests of private enterprise, than was Mi* Scullin 
and those members on all sides of the House, who in a 
time of financial crisis passed legislation to reduce old- 
age pensions. No doubt party prejudice and party 
antipathies still remain, but the disposition of public 
men to-day is to face the situation as it is, and to be 
prepared to lay themselves open to the charge of incon- 
sistency should the occasion demand a change in their 
line of action. At the back of the mind of every 
public man is the idea that the existence of our repre- 
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sentative institutions is threatened, and the hope that 
those institutions may survive can only be strengthened 
if public men of every party continue to show that in 
time of crisis, party catch-cries are forgotten in the 
effort to serve the State. 


BISCUSSION 

Mb Lloyd Ross (Sydney) suggested tliat the reasons why 
the Lahonr Party had always been divided within itself were 
(1) the fact that it gathered into its ranks a number of con- 
flicting groups of people, such as tariff reformers, land 
nationalizers, small farmers, socialists and internationalists; 
and (2) that, although the Labour Party had become a 
Socialist Party, it had never succeeded in discovering a satis- 
factory method, or evean "a united method, of introducing 
Socialism. 

Changing the name and policy of the U.A.P. was a form of 
opportunism dangerous to politics generally, and to capitalism 
itself. For., if there were anything in the view of orthodox 
economists that State interferences with private enterprise 
were a major cause of economic disturbance, then the U.A.P. 
was deepening the very depressions ouC of which Labour 
gained its great opportunity. 

It would be foolish to underestimate the tremendous stridec 
made by the Douglas Social Credit Movement in one election. 
It would almost certainly grow during the forthcoming 
elections, though, like the All For Australia Party, it could 
never really succeed, because it had no roots in the people. A 
party would only succeed when it showed how State inter- 
ventions could be co-ordinated into a programme based on 
the fundamental desire of the masses for economic security. 

Mr R. D. Nicholls (Adelaide) pointed out that the develop- 
ment of strongly-organized parties meant that a good deal of 
the debate that once went on in PaxTiament now takes place 
^within the party organization. Those who were interested 
in public affairs should, therefore, get inside the parties, and 
participate in their discussions at every stage. 

Mr E. R. Dawes (Adelaide) said that the Labour Party 
*'blew out its brains” on the same occasions, and for the 
same reason, that the anti-Labour group changed its name. 
That was because some crisis had arisen which neither party 
could handle at all convincingly, because both lacked a 
detailed step-by-step programme of action. 
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Mr E. Anthony (Adelaide) argued tiiat the course of recent 
events had driven all parties into what he called “infernal 
controT'. As a Liberal he did not like it; he hated every 
action that contributed to» its development. But it was_^ a 
world movement that could not be resisted, though he feared 
that the whole thing would soon break down from its own 
weight. 

Mr M. Blackburn (in reply) said that, after hearing Mr 
Hairs paper and the discussion which followed, he thought 
that the ancient mythologists had been wrong. Instead of 
its being a duel between Antaeus and Hercules, it should be a 
duel between Antaeus and Proteus. 

The inhuence of Socialism on the pre-Pederation Labour 
Party had, he thought, been very much exaggerated. The 
first big Socialist influence came after Tom Mann had been 
entrusted with the task of reorganizing the party in Victoria, 
and of pushing forward the Socialistic objective wherever he 
went. What was regarded as “Socialistic*' then, would not 
be regarded as very advanced no'v^adays. But the State 
activities described by Mr Hall, and deplored by Mr Anthony, 
were, in his opinion, not Socialistic at all. 

Mr Hall (in reply) : “The Labour Party was never divided 
in the old days in New South Wales, when we were fighting 
to get power. As long as we had to fight to get there, believe 
me, all hands were, solidly behind us. But when we got the 
jobs, we used to devote 30% of our time to fighting the 
Liberals opposed to us, and 70% to fighting the ‘gang’ behind 
us, who wanted to take our jobs from us. Even then we 
made a faulty division: we should have devoted only 20% 
against Wade and 80% against the other crowd.” 


THE ECONOMIC BASES OF AUSTRALIAN 
POLITICS 

By J. A. McCallum 
IN-TBOBIJCTION 

There is a tendency to-day to exaggerate the import- 
ance of Economics. ®ie nrgency of economic problems 
is not a sufficient explanation. Problems rooted in 
geography, ethnology, and meteorology are urgent, but 
these subjtscts are left to those who happen to be 
interested in them. 

I suggest as partial explanations a widespread dis- 
illusionment which has caused the overthrow of old 
idols, and a love of simplification which has demanded 
the erection of a new one. Like Jurgen, the eager 
student will ^‘try any drink once”. In the seventeenth 
century, theology was the prevailing preoccupation; 
consequently theologians were called on for ultimate 
explanations of national policy. In the late eighteenth 
century, politics became the current obsession and the 
followers of Rousseau and Burke were equally con- 
vinced that salvation lay either in uprooting or in 
strengthening governments based on prescription. 
Economics has taken the vacant throne partly because 
it answers some of the questions asked it, but mainly 
because the throne must be occupied. 

Economic explanations of history and of exist- 
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ing society vary. There are economic determinists ^ 
who would give all collective action an economic 
origin. To them al! individual tendencies are • 
subordinate to the desire for acquisition, and political , 
movements are merely economic processes with a mask 
on. A second school is content to say, that while 
individuals may act from motives quite unconnected 
with economics, and while groups may be formed to 
realize non-economic aims, economic considerations 
always prevail in the long run, both in the State and 
in associations that arise independently of the State. 

They agree with Tennyson’s ‘^Northern Farmer” that 
^Troputty, Proputty, Proputty sticks”, and that most 
other things become unstuck quite easily. A third 
school, to which I shall adhere, if I must go, like a child, 
to school, is content to say “when in doubt look for the 
cause of political happenings in the economic sphere”. 

Certainly muck that happens in politics is meaning- 
less till we know what property rights are threatened 
and what groups hope to increase their incomes. The 
softest sentimentalist must recognize that the desire 
to get, and keep, is a motive which acts with unrivalled 
constancy and force. It is strongest in the tougher 
type of man, who tends to get his way. And those who 
are not tough learn that the realization of many of the 
multifarious aims they pursue is impossible without 
an adequate income. 

We find, therefore, that those whose material 
interests are served thereby, either originate political 
movements or give a new bent to those already in 
existence. And tve find the majority of men entering 
into certain relationships in order to secure an income, 
and limited to certain other relationships by the size 
of that income. Thus social environment is largely 
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determined by tbe job and the pay. Opinions, in turn, 
depend largely on the social environment. Philosophers 
aacept or reject ideas by forming judgments as to their 
validity. The ordinary man believes what Ms interests, 
his inherited tendency towards acquiescence or inde- 
pendence, his humility, his conceit, or his social 
environment dictate. So, while it is quite possible 
that an exceptional blacksmith or farmer will be a 
philosopher, the ordinary farmer or blacksmith will 
think, for the most part, that what suits his interest, 
or what enters his head with ease, is what all right- 
thinking people accept. There is for every age, and 
for every social group,^'"particular intellectual climate 
in which certain ideas flourish and others wither. The 
exceptional man may withstand the intellectual climate 
in which h^ habitually lives. He may entertain ideas 
nourished in all kinds of intellectual climates, just as 
an exceptional gardener provided with hot-houses may 
vary his climate at will and may grow orchids, roses, 
and waratahs. But the ordinary man is at the mercy 
of the ideas that grow readily in his dominating social 
group. Let me here say that the ordinary man is not 
necessarily the barber or the man in the street. He 
may be professor, physician, or Lord High Admiral. 
G. K. Chesterton, in one of his frequent lapses into 
sanity, remarked that great specialists, when they step 
outside the boundaries of their own science, are prone 
to accept the vulgarest notions of their class or sect. 

The dominating groups for most people are the two 
groups into which they are forced by their method of 
earning an income, and by the size of that income. If 
the two groups coincide, the influence of economic 
relationship on the formation of opinion is greatly 
strengthened. To put the matter concretely, if a 
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man’s working hours are spent in a factory, and his 
leisure hours in a suburb inhabited by factory workers, 
he, whether an egoist orian altruist, will tend to accept 
ideas grown in the wage-earners’ intellectual climate, 
without any very critical examination of them. Marx 
therefore is stating little more than a truism when he 
says that ^^Social production” brings men into ^^definite 
relations that are indispensable and independent of 
their will”. He is leaping from sober inference to 
dogmatism when he says that the economic structure 
of society, consisting of “the sum total of these 
relations of production” is the “real foundation on 
which rise legal and political ^ujperstructures to which 
correspond definite forms of social consciousness”. 
There are other relations, into which people enter 
voluntarily — cricket clubs, and societies for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals — which^ have no 
demonstrable relation to small-scale industry or 
large-scale industry. The legal and political institu- 
*tions of the State arise from, are constantly afiected by, 
and react on, all social groupings. But the groupings 
which result from economic necessity are of cardinal 
importance. 

There is truth also in the Marxian view that changes 
in economic relationships demand changes in legal and 
political institutions, and disturb* existing “social 
consciousness”. If inventions and a new social 
technique in industry cause peasants to leave their 
holdings and work in factories, many of their ideas 
will change, and new laws will be necessary to meet 
their altered condition. But I cannot agree that a 
“new social consciousness” will arise which will be a 
mere reflection of the “new relationships”. Some- 
thing of peasant acquisitiveness and peasant tenacity 
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^ * will remain ; new yolxintary associations will be formed, 

and the factory worker’s ^^social consciousness’’ will 
. the result of all the tendencies he has inherited, and 
of his total environment. 

Unwittingly I have put my finger on the cardinal 
weakness of all economic interpretations of political 
movements. They assume that men have a clear con- 
ception of what their interest is, and that they 
deliberately pursue that interest. Modern psycholo- 
gists, who are capable of thought when they desist from 
the mechanical operations of counting, tabulating, and 
working out jig-saw puzzles, have exploded that fallacy. 
Men do not see the ^world outside. They see the 
^‘pictures in their heads”. And the pictures in their 
heads are the product of instincts, and of sentiments 
which are built up as instinct is satisfied or frustrated. 
Mental processes commonly produce rationalization — 
the manufacture of ^^reasons” for .doing what the 
^‘pictures in the head” demand. So what I have called, 
for want of a more exact term, the ^Tntellectuar 
climate” of the various social groups, produces not 
only ideas but sentiments and prejudices which of^en 
bear no relation to the real interests of the group. 
Two striking examples may be quoted from recent 
Australian history. The proposal for controlled 
^ inflation made by- Mr Theodore in 1931 would, if suc- 
cessfully carried out, have substantially benefited 
farmers with mortgaged freeholds. It wms, so far as 
the relations of mortgagers and mortgagees were con- 
cerned, unassailable on ethical grounds, since it put 
the parties w^here they were at the making of the con- 
tract. Yet an overwhelming majority of farmers 
rejected it because it was not the sort of idea that 
flourished in the intellectual climate of their social 
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group. Mr Lang’s proposals to cease interest pay- 
ments on overseas debts contracted to pay for public 
works, was clearly agahist the interests of those wage- 
earners whose prospects of re-employment dependeci on 
the provision of funds for public works in the future. 
It could have benefited them only if it had been part 
of a plan which provided for their re-employment by 
means which did not necessitate the raising of loans. 
Yet a large number of railway workers supported the 
proposal because it accorded with the conception of 
social justice that grew in their ^^intellectual climate”. 
It said to them in effect ‘^why should others have 
cake while we are denied br<^d”* It did not promise 
work, but it satisfied instinct and sentiment* 

In considering the response of various economic 
groups to policies put before them, therefohre, we must 
ask not only what effect would the proposed policy 
actually have on their material interests, but also 
what effect would it have on their instinctive and 
'emotional reactions. How would it affect the ^^pictures 
in their heads”? 

I do not wish to be dogmatic. I also have ^^pictures 
in my head”. But the theory that political move- 
ments are determined by economic relationships seems 
to come to little more than this. Certain groups are 
economically powerful. They put forward policies 
which provide them material advantage. The response 
to the propaganda organized by these groups is not 
made by a multitude of men thinking independently 
and freely. Their thinking is affected by the intel- 
lectual climate of various social groups. And for most 
people this intellectual climate depends on their 
occupation and the size of their incomes. 
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THE ECONOMIC BASIS OP THE POLITICAL LABOUR 
MOVEMENT 

, Since 1910 tlie political I^bonr Movement lias 
, dominated Australian politics. In office^ or out of 
office; it is tlie magnetic pole by wbicb all political 
ships must set their courses. It never changes its 
name — and, when schisms occur, the warring sections 
contend for the right to use the name. Some of its 
tenets are as unchangeable as the theology of 
Saint Thomas Aquinas, others as variable as that of 
the Yicar of Bray. It is progressive in its attitude to 
industrial problems, and neutral or conservative in 
most other matters. ^ 

Whendn office it has "been hampered by a constantly 
recurring inclination to commit suicide. It has done 
much constructive work, but far less than its zealous 
and unselfish supporters had a right to expect. In 
the two greatest crises that have confronted the Com- 
monwealth — the World War and the depression — it has 
lost the confidence of the public, and in each case its- 
failure has given conservatives and reactionaries an 
undeserved opportunity. Yet it is the one enduring 
and real movement in Australian political life. Love 
it, or hate it, you have to reckon with it. The 
policies it has been unable to carry out, are not in- 
^ frequently put intp effect by its inveterate enemies. At 
its best, it has been a s];)lendid instrument for effecting 
the purposes of enlightened public opinion. At its 
worst, it is a gadfly stinging sluggish opponents into 
reluctant response to the general will. 

That the great body of wage-earners forms its 
economic basis is shown by the party organization and 
the ballot-box. The political organization consists of 
leagues, which are open, with some restrictions, to 
those ^vho accept the principles and policy of the 
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party, and of affiliated trade unions. The relative 
strength of the leagues and unions has an important 
bearing on the policy dnd character of the party, >Jut 
has little relation to its economic basis. The majority 
of the league members are trade unionists, or their 
wives, the remainder being in the main small-scale 
business men, farmers, or professional men. Some few 
are wealthy business men, inspired by consummate 
idealism or inordinate ambition. 

The party is clearly meant primarily to represent 
the wage-earners. The results of the ballot-box show 
that it receives undeviating support from the majority 
of wage-earners. That the Turban “industriaP^ areas 
will ^^vote Labour” is never doubted. In the country, 
a strong Labour vote may be expected in mining areas, 
places where rural workers congregate, ma^iufacturing 
centres, and towns where there is a large resident popu- 
lation of railway workers. Shrewd electioneering 
agents of all parties know to a hair, the effect of 
’railway construction on doubtful seats. 

The constant elements in Labour policy and methods 
reflect opinion that flourishes in a wage-earning area. 
The variable elements reflect («) the views of inde- 
pendent active members of the party; (b) opinion that 
flourishes in the community generally. 

The most constant element is the ^‘machine”. Its 
distinguishing features are a Conference which lays 
down a platform and rules, an Executive which 
interprets the will of Conference, and a party Caucus 
which carries out the decisions of Conference by con- 
trolling the votes of party members, and the actions of 
the Cabinet, when the party is in power. The 
theoretical difference between government by this 
political machine, and responsible government as the 
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term was understood in Australia before the advent 
of tlie Labour Party, is this. Formerly people voted 
- for j^ecognized leaders — Berry, Parkes, or Griffith. Now 
" they vote, in elfect, for or against a section of the com- 
munity organized to control the apparatus of govern- 
ment. In practice the difference is not so great 
because, in general, the Parliamentary leaders were 
until 1916 able to control the machine, and still exer- 
cise considerable influence on it. 

Our concern with the political machine is with its 
economic foundation. It is possible that an organi- 
zation which was less rigid, and which allowed more 
freedom to its Parliain6ntary representatives, would 
have been acceptable to the ^^rank and file”. The party 
machinery was in great measure copied from the poli- 
tical machwes of the United States. The pledge was 
devised and imposed by Mr W. M. Hughes and his 
immediate associates. There is a rough justice in the 
Biilletm cartoon, which depicted Hughes after his^ 
expulsion in 1916, as Frankenstein covrering before the" 
monster he had created. But there is ample evidence 
that the point of view which regarded the Parliamen- 
tary representative as an errand-boy of the ^^move- 
mentj’^ is one of those ideas which flourish in a wage- 
earner's ^intellectual climate”. Trade unionism had 
^ been built on tire sentiment of ^ffinion solidarity”. 
Solidarity meant to those who accepted its full impli- 
cations, a subordination of the individual to the group 
more complete than State or- Church demands in 
British communities. And it meant a measure of intol- 
erance that sometimes approached religious bigotry. 
It meant unlimited loyalty to fellow-unionists, and 
undying hatred of ‘^scabs”. This sentiment of ^^solid- 
arity”, transferred to the political sphere, gave per- 
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manence to the plenary powers of Conference and 
Execntive, and made the Caucus and the Pledge a 
constant part of the Labour methods. ^ ^ 

The variable element in Labour methods may be , 
ascribed to the quality of the political leaders, and to 
the prevalence in the movement of sentiments and 
ideas which do not flourish in the wage-earners^ “intel- 
lectual climate’’. The policy of political Labour has 
always been what orthodox collectivists call “reformist”. 
Even on the rare occasions that it has been violent 
and subversive, it was not an attempt to destroy pri- 
vate property at one blow and build up a Socialist com- 
munity. Briefly, it has bee»,^and is, a compound of 
Liberalism, non-doctrinaire measures for ameliorating 
the lot of the wage-earner, and projects for a fairer 
distribution of wealth. 

There is a belief current in the Labour Movement 
that Labour polijcy, though it excels in wisdom all that 
was ever enacted from the time of Moses to that of 
•Hitler, owes nothing to the teaching of the learned, 
the invention of the ingenious, or the vision of the 
inspired. It is exuded, like sweat, from the pores of 
the worker. “'Myself, when young, did eagerly accept” 
this doctrine. The articles of H. E. Boote, and the 
cartoons of Claude Marquet created the illusion of a 
multitude of iron-framed, steel-sinewed, electric- 
minded Solons, ready and willing, and able to build 
the “Delos of a coming Sun-God’s race’\^ I think of 
that departed illusion with tenderness. 

Labour’s policy is not a magic emanation from the 
masses. It is not, in the main, thought over and 
accepted rationally by the masses. It is put together, 
and “put over”, by a minority consisting of the politi- 


^ Bernard O’Bowd, “Australia.’ 
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cal leaders, tlie industrial leaders, and tlie thinking 
^^rank and file’^ Until 1916 the political leaders, 
though often forced to “walk delicately”, prevailed. 
Con-sequently the policy actually embodied in statutes 
consisted of two sorts of measures, first those directly 
connected with wages, hours, and the amelioration of 
working conditions, and thus designed to hold the sup- 
port of wage-earners ; second, those designed to please 
all but the rentier class by equalizing opportunity and 
mitigating inequality of income. This was done by 
finding urgent reasons for leaving other parts of policy 
in the obscurity of the printed platform. 

After 1916 the industrial leaders — the trade union 
officials^— secured control of the machine except in 
Queensland and Western Australia, where the two 
groups still work in harmony. These men were deter- 
mined to magnify their office. Sti^ess was laid on the 
proletarian nature of the “movement”. But the vital 
change has been this: the Parliamentary leaders and 
the Executive of the A.L.P. have been forced to respect 
the wage-earners’ reaction, rather than the reaction of 
the electorates. The leaders who have put the ideas 
acceptable to the whole community, or ideas accept- 
able to themselves, before the ideas acceptable to the 
wage-earner have gone to the wall — or to the other side 
of the floor. ^ 

Eight through the history of the Labour Party there 
have been men and women in the movement capable 
of adding their quota of ideas to the common stock, 
and sufficiently altruistic to subordinate their interests 
to those of the party. These are the “unknown sol- 
diers” of Labour, w^hose devotion made it an inspiring 
movement in its great days, and have redeemed it from 
absolute squalor when the machine has become corrupt. 
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I come now to tlie economic basis — to those whose ^ 
ideas and sentiments must be taken into account by 
the framers of opinion,, but who play no active partdn ^ 
shaping policy themselves. . s 

Let ns deal, first, with those aetnall}" in the party 
organization — the members of leagues and unions. 

The assumption is often made that the leagues are ; 

moderate and the unions militant, that the leagues ' 

represent the middle class, milk-and-water supporters, 
and are most open to manipulation by careerists, while ^ [ 

the unions consist of uncompromising zealots who : 

yearn for the complete social revolution. The contrary j 

is nearer the truth. The leagues represent the active J 

energetic members of the party, both moderate and f 

militant. The union membership comprises all who | 

wish to work in a particular industry, or a particular ' | 

craft. League membership is optional, ^hose who % 

are opposed to Labour policy, or who have no interest I 

in politics, do not join political leagues. On the other ? 

hand, the unions include the indifferent and the con- | 

servative as well as the active and the militant. Certain f 

unions — notably the miners — are an exception to this 
rule. But union officials are usually in control of ail 
union affairs. Partly by manipulation, partly by 
organizing the militant minority, partly by playing on 
the stock sentiments — Labour solidarity and opposi- % ! 

tion to capitalism — they make themselves, for ail pur- | 

poses of political organization, the unions. The result ; 

# is that when, as in New South Wales and Victoria, I 

the unions in theory, and the union officials in fact, I 

f ^ control the movement, it becomes, not a movement I 

I necessarily pursuing the real interests of the wage- I 

earners, but a movement controlled by a group with | 

its own interests to serve, which plays on the ideas I 
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known to fionrisli in a working class intellectual 
climate. It does nothing to usher in a collectivist 
^ State, but, by bringing forwaj^d simulacra of radical 
measures, gives emotional satisfaction to the less 
intelligent believers in collectivism. 

But the economic basis includes voters who are 
neither trade unionists nor members of political 
leagues. Many wdio have no touch of the spirit of 
loyalty to principle, which is essential to ^^Labour 
solidarity’’, are compelled by the size of their income 
to live in a working-class environment. Until about 
ten years ago the framers of Labour policy had only 
to consider those W'ho# could be persuaded to vote 
Labour-. The indifferent did not vote. Compulsory 
voting has brought the apathetic, the parasitic, and 
the venal to the poll. This has lowered the tone of 
public life^y making effective a lower type of appeal. 
The Country Party has been least affected, because the 
shiftless, the lazy, and the lawless are scattered in 
rural areas and concentrated in the great cities* 
Labour, in New South Wales and Victoria, has been 
affected most, because, to the framers of Labour’s policy 
in those States, Sydney and Melbourne have become 
more important than the whole Commonwealth. I 
shall deal honestly with the consequent effects on 
Labour policy, with complete confidence that I shall be 
misunderstood. There is a stratum of society, smaller 
in Australia than in most countries, and considerable 
only in the larger cities, which is classified as “working 
class” for the same reason that corpses, vagrants, and 
deserted children are classified “Church of England”. 
Marx called it the “slum proletariat”, distinguished it 
from the mass of self-respecting wage-earners, and 
stated that it was mercenary, fickle, and as likely to 
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support the exploiters as the exploited. But though 
as distinct from the ^^good-unionisB’ as from any other 
social group, though it comprises potential blackleg* 
and potential criminals, this submerged stratum must 
be reckoned part of the economic basis of Labour. 
Without any conception of social justice, without any 
desire for the larger life that the earlier Labour Party 
constantly strove for, this group is readily responsive 
to the mass bribe and the sadistic pleasure that comes 
from making the comfortable classes uncomfortable. 
To the fact that it must vote, and that its votes must 
be bought by tangible material rewards and crude 
instinctive solaces, we may attribute much that now' 
masquerades as Labour policy. 

An exhaustive survey of the political opinions of 
the various trade unions is beyond the sco^je of this 
paper. Much research spade w’ork is necessary before 
such a survey can be made. Yet the most cursory 
glance reveals marked differences of opinion. Some 
uhions are moderate, others militant. Some give little 
more than lip-service to the political policies of Labour. 
Some, because of their numbers and financial resources, 
take the place that the great landed estates held in 
the feudal kingdoms, and enable their officials to play 
the part of king-making barons. Others are negligible. 

I offer you the information I possess^ and draw such 
meagre conclusions as the facts wmrraiit. The A.W.U. 
was for long the industiial backbone of the Labour 
^ Party. Originally a union of shearers and station 
hands, it has growm by including other rural workers, 
cane-cutters and railwmy construction wmrkers. In Xew 
South Wales it has lost its former preponderating posi- 
tion as the result of a struggle between its officials, on 
the one side, and the leaders of the Miners’ Uni<m, 
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associated the Sydney Trades and Labour Council, 
on tlie other. In Queensland it has gained by absorbing 
other unions and organizing new agrarian regions. In 
Western Australia it has more than held its own^ and in 
the other States it is a political and industrial force of 
considerable importance. 

The A.W.U., in general, has reflected the viewpoint of 
Australian radicalism, and has been but slightly 
affected by doctrinaire collectivism, whether of the old 
Second International type or of the new Communist 
type. This is strikingly exemplified by its effect on 
the political movement in Queensland. In the eighteen- 
nineties political Lah(^ur in Queensland was radical 
and doctrinaire. It wanted ^•’Socialism in Our Time’b 
Now it stands for the Social Service State,- which per- 
mits, and^even encourages, private enterprise, but insists 
that property must pay ^‘ransom^^,^ and regards educa- 
tion, provision for the disabled, and. help for the weak 
from whatever cause, as the primary function of the 
organized community. How far this change of attitude 
may be due to the increased influence of the A.W.U. 
I do not know. But it is significant that the Queens- 
land Cabinet, the Executive of the Queensland A.L.P., 
and the Executive of the Queensland branch of the 
A.W.U. constitute an interlocking directorate. 

The miners’ -unions have been pronouncedly mili- 
tant. This, I believe, is because both working and living 
conditions have produced a mental attitude favourable 
to revolt. 

When the tendency toward integration of trade 
unions became pronounced, some five and twenty years 

^C. Fallon, general secretary A.W.U., Queensland, in a private 
interview with the writer, “We are not interested in ‘isms’.” 

® Joseph Chamberlain in putting forward his Unauthorised Pro- 
gramme, ISSO, asked “What ranso7n shall Property pay for its 
security?” 
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ago, ambitious officials of the miners’ unions prepared 
a line paper scheme for an overmighty union, in which 
the miners were to balance the rural workers of the - 
A.W.U., and the smaller craft unions were to take 
their places as nice, neat little platoons of the prole- 
tarian army. The A.W.U. officials flirted with the 
notion of alliance so long as it appeared probable that 
the projected One Big Union would be an augmented 
A.W.U. When the W.I.U. of A.*^ threatened to become 
the predominant partner, A.W.U. support was with- 
drawn. The result was a feud between the chiefs of 
the two big unions which made impossible any policy 
for integrating the Unions, and j*ent the political party 
in New South Wales. The consequent chaos gave an 
opportunity to a third group — the ^‘militants'’, who 
controlled the Sydney Trades and Labour Council. To 
understand their success w’e must glance briefly at the 
relationship between the political and industrial 
Labour Movements. 

• The alliance between the trade unions and the politi- 
cal Labour Party is effected by different methods in 
different States. In Western Australia, for instance, 
both the political leagues and the unions are repre- 
sented on a single controlling body. In New South 
Wales and Victoria, the two most highly-industrialized 
States, there is a central political Executive and an 
independent Trades and Labour Council. The latter 
is the highest authority of a loose confederation of 
trade unions. In the Commonw'ealth there are an 
interstate Conference and an interstate Executive, 
wffiich exercise a theoretically supreme, if actually 
sporadic, control over the political movement; and a 

^Tlie A.M.A. (Miners’ Union) taking a major position in tiie new 
organization. 
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body called the Australian Council of Trade Unions, 
wliicli is a sbadcwy substitute for a Federation of 
f- Tl\ade Unions. 

The machinery is inadequate. The A.L.P. is not a 
properly integrated party. The constitutional impo- 
tence of the Federal Parliament in industrial matters 
has strengthened centrifugal forces in the Labour 
Party. The result has been the revolt of the New South 
Wales Executive of the A.L.P. in 1931, and the threat- 
ened revolt of the Victorian A.L.P. Conference in 1935. 
An attempt to establish an industrial body to control all 
unions in Australia has been made by the setting up 
of the Australian Council of Trade LTnions. This body, 
howeveT, is viewed with complete distrust by the 
A.W.U. and by some smaller unions. It has no real 
claim to represent the unions generally. 

But the Trades and Labour Council of Sydney and 
Melbourne are powerful bodies, which appear to be 
setting the tone for the Labour Movement in New 
South Wales and Victoria. I have inadequate know^ 
ledge of the Victorian members. They appear to be 
sincere impossibilists. The New South Wales Trades 
and Labour Council is easily placed. It is a knot of 
union secretaries who act as a closely-disciplined staff 
under the direction of a small dominating group. The 
commander in chief is Mr John Garden, secretary of 
the Sydney Trades and Labour Council. The group 
obtained control of the New South Wales political 
Labour Movement in 1927, when the old rules were 
abolished, under which the leagues, in alliance with 
the A.W.U., had been able to control the annual con- 
ference, and through it the party. The new rules gave 
the predominance to the unions. As I have said earlier, 
this meant not control by the union members, but by 
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tlie trade union officials. The one powerful union in 
wMcIi the majority of the members exercise effective 
control of their officicfls is the W.I.U. of A. (tile • 
miners). Their job and their home keep them within 
the narrowing, but exhilarating, wage-earners’ “intel- 
lectual climate”. Their meetings are held to suit the 
convenience of the workers, not of the officials. And, 
finally, their attitude toward politics is not a mere 
grouch, or a querulous demand that someone must do 
something for them, but a definite belief that public 
ownership is desirable, and possible, here and now. 
The coterie at the Sydney Trades Hall commands all 
the other unions of consequen«e, except the A.W.U. 
(which has dissociated itself from politics in 
South Wales) and several unions affiliated with Federal 
A.L.P. It controls the State Parliamentacy Labour 
Party by means of its association with Mr Lang, the 
leader, who is undisputed master of the Parliamen* 
tarians. It controls the legally-conscripted voters who 
are responsive to the ideas of the vrage-earners’ “intel- 
lectual climate”, and to those only, by means of the 
Lalor Daily^ and by exploiting the cluster of senti- 
ments which cling with oyster-like tenacity to the 
name of Mr Lang. 

The position of the political Labour Movement to-day 
is extremely interesting to the socMogical student, 
and exasperating beyond measure to the person who 
wmnts it to do something. The following meagre con- 
clusions are all that I can make with confidence: 

1. — The wage-earner is prone to accept certain ideas 
and react to certain sentiments. The relationships 
forced on him by his job and by his limited income 
are the influences wdiieh make those ideas and senti- 
ments acceptable. These relationships do not make 
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Mm capable of framing or understanding policies 
suited to Ills needs, but leave liim, unless bis character 
••aiid capacity, or some more p6tent external influence 
* intervenes effectively, subject to the propaganda of 
dominating groups. 

2. — This susceptibility of the wage-earner to propa- 
ganda has enabled other groups to build a powerful 
political machine. The rigidity of machine methods, 
the conflicting interests and aims of groups which 
have struggled to control it, and the inability of the 
mass of wage-earners to envisage and insist on a com- 
prehensive policy suited to their needs, have produced 
such instability in the Labour Party, that it is only 
occasionally an efficient instrument of government. 
Its function in the community at other times is that 
of a danger signal intimating that large numbers of 
the people are suffering social injustice, 

3. — The ideas and sentiments generally acceptable 
to the wage-earner do not indicate that economic,^ 
social, and political change will take any definite direc- 
tion. They indicate one thing clearly, that the income 
of the wage-earner is insufficient to satisfy the needs 
aroused by the normal life of the very large class, 
which consists of those who are both wage-earners and 
property owners. 

THE ECONOMIC BASIS OE THE UNITED AUSTRALIA 
PARTY 

The main purpose of the United Australia Party is 
to keep the Labour Party out of office. It is not bound 
together by any principle that it can claim as pecu- 
liarly its own. It is the latest of a number of coalitions, 
or fusions, formed round a Conservative core, but com- 
prising men professing all political creeds compatible 
with constitutional government. The occasion of its 
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rise was the failure of the Australian Labour Party 
to agree to a common, comprehensive policy acceptable 
to the Commonwealth. ^Mr Lyonses secession recalls 
David’s flight from Saul, and the famous gathering at 
the cave at Adiillam, except that the mood of the 
assembled champions was exactly reversed. ‘Lind 
everyone that was not in distress, and everyone that 
was not in debt, and everyone that was not discon- 
tented, gathered themselves unto him; and he became 
a captain over them.”^ The party is consequently Con- 
servative in its opposition to collectivism and to poli- 
cies of monetary reform. But, because of its diverse 
origin, its attitude towards' matters not directly 
related to property rights is apt to be less conservative 
than that of some sections of the Labour Movement. 
For instance, when a private member of the jS"ew South 
Wales Assembly proposed two slight extensions of 
the grounds for dyvorce, he received considerable sup- 
port from members of the U.A.P. and the Country 
Party, while the New South Wales State Labour 
Party voted unanimously for a conservative concep- 
tion of marital relations that must have been accept- 
able to the shades of Queen Victoria, Pope Leo XIII, 
and the father of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. The 
mere existence of the United Australia Party is proof 
that a man’s attitude to economic problems is not the 
determinant of his attitude to all social problems. 

But what fundamental principle does the U.A.P. 
believe in? The Deity, the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, the League of Nations, the Australian Common- 
wealth, Justice and Decency? None of these provides a 
line of party demarcation, though the meaner type of 
U.A.P. politician attempts, at times, to establish a 
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''corner’’ in every type of virtue. Protection? Serious 
criticism of tlie established fiscal policy is now confined 
fo academic circles. Private enterprise? With the 
exception of Mr Spooner, and a few members of our 
State Upper Houses, U.A.P. leaders may fairly be 
described as ^^fig-leaf Socialists”. It is impossible to 
discover any integrating principle in the chequered 
and speckled complicated piece of cabinet-making 
known as the United Australia Party. "Cabinet- 
making” perhaps describes it best. My muzzy recol- 
lection of Burke’s famous description of Chatham’s 
last Ministry is happier than most misquotations. The 
U.A.P. exists because,^in a critical situation, a Cabinet 
must nbeds be made. To be kind, after so much cruelty, 
the highest justification this party can find for its 
existence |s Wellington’s famous apology, "The King’s 
Government must be carried on.” But Wellington 
wms explaining away an inconsistency. 

Then why is this fortuitous conflux of incongruities 
so strongly entrenched in the Commonwealth, and in 
the States of Kew South Wales, Victoria, and South 
Australia? Let us recur to our formula, "when in 
doubt look to the economic foundations”. 

The impulse which startled so many into vigorous 
action against both the Australian Labour Party and 
the anomalous body 'which styles itself "Australian 
Labour Party, State of New South Wales”, was 
undoubtedly a determination to defend the rights of 
property, I do not wish to minimize the importance 
of other reactions. There wms the feeling that Mr 
Scullin wms "w^eak”, which I believe was without justi- 
fication. There wms the belief that Mr Theodore was 
"unreliable”. This w-as, I believe, wu^ong, because Mr 
Theodore, w'hatever his past indiscretions, was, at that 
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moment, fully seized of the problems the Common- 
wealth had to solve, and, at the moment when he was 
most reviled, was the man most fitted to control the 
Treasury. There was the feeling that the ‘^^Lang Plan” 
reflected a new revolutionary spirit permeating the 
w^hole Labour Movement, though it was primarily a 
weapon designed to secure the ascendancy of a faction 
within the party. All these, however, were important 
only in so far as they assisted in starting the stam- 
pede of property owners. 

Undoubtedly threats to property rights produced the 
reaction of the majority. The landowmers, both large 
and small, w'ere not in fact 'tlitfpeatened by either the 
Theodore Policy or the ^%ang Plan”. But their feeling 
— so far as it was not a mere rush to wfliat seemed 
stable from what seemed risky — ^wms that no property 
rights were safe if any were threatened. Owners of 
shares, stocks, fixed deposits, bank balances of any 
kind, and insurance policies, quite intelligently opposed 
a reduction in the purchasing power of money. These, 
with the influence they could wdeld, were quite enough 
to carry the elections, despite the overwhelming 
majority of wage-earners in the community. 

What becomes, then, of my conception of a wage- 
earner’s ^intellectual climate” which nourishes ideas 
and sentiments, making for economic change. It 
co-exists with a property-owner’s ‘intellectual climate”, 
which spreads further. A large section of the Aus- 
tralian public is susceptible alternately to the ideas 
and sentiments grown in both ^intellectual climates”. 
As Euclid discovered long ago, the absurd is a good 
illustration of the real. Let me illustrate the dilemma 
of the wage-earner, who is also a modest property- 
owner, by quoting the experience of a friend of mine. 
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In 1919 the price of leather had risen greatly, and was 
fiiictiiating. My friend had a handful of shares in a 
, .tajcinery. His business and reoreations caused him to 
wear out a good many shoes, and he had a family. 
Every night, as he took off his boots, he hoped the 
price of leather would rise so that he w^ould get an 
increased return from his shares. Every morning, as 
he put on his boots, he hoped the price of leather would 
fall so that he could buy shoes for his family at a 
reasonable price. How the dilemma of the wage-earner 
who has his life insured, a little balance in the bank, 
and some property in tangible things does not present 
such a nice equipoise 1:hat of my friend. 

The wage-earner above the minimum knows from 
experience that, within very wide limits, the scale of 
expenditure can be adjusted to income, but that accu- 
mulated property, once lost, is probably lost for ever. 
Income, in the main, is something that comes with 
moderate effort, but property is something that has 
been wmn by sacrifice and effort beyond the ordinary.* 
So the small property-owner is a self-conscripted 
soldier who must fight for the large property owmer. 
These owners of little properties are the marginal 
supporters of the U.A.P. Its continuance in powder 
depends on the spread of the margin. 

But the U.A.P. has constant supporters, and its hope 
of continued existence must be in these; or its hope 
that, after its almost certain destruction, a new^ politi- 
cal combination w^ill appear to oppose any movement 
that seriously threatens property rights. Many are 
not moved by economic considerations, nor can their 
support be reckoned a product of the property owners’ 
^intellectual climate”. Whether their attitude is 
grounded in error or fact is immaterial. Many honest 
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poor people support tiie U.A.P., as they supported its 
Conservative predecessors, and will support its succes- 
sors, because they think dt stands for great traditions . 
and for sound government. 

But behind them stand the great propertied interests 
of the country. It cannot he contended seriously 
that, at the present moment, any great group of busi- 
ness interests would oppose the U.A.P. Party. The 
manufacturers have had a fleeting alliance with 
Labour. Certain other special business interests, such 
as the brewers, and a few buccaneer entrepreneurs, 
have shown favours to Labour. But the importers, 
the wholesale traders, the great retail business men, 
the manufacturers, the private banks and the insur- 
ance companies stand solidly as the economic foun- 
dation of the Conservative core in the U.A.P.^ 

We need pay little attention to the U.A.P. political 
machine. Unlike the Labour machine, it is not intended 
to be an instrument of government. It is a weapon 
■fo win elections. There are leagues, conferences, plat- 
forms, and so on; but the political leaders disregard 
these at will. If there is an outside body controlling, 
or even seriously influencing, U.A.P. policy, it is 
neither the elected Executive nor the enrolled members 
of the party. 

I believe there is an outside influence, which applies 
continuous pressure to the political leaders of the 
United Australia Party. The existence of a body 
called the Consultative Council in Sydney, and of simi- 
lar bodies in other capitals, may or may not be evidence. 
Even if the Consxiltative Council were a coterie of phil- 
anthropists, interested in nothing but the welfare of 
their less fortunate brethren, no serious student of 
politics could doubt that the interests of large-scale 
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businesses are placed before U.A.P. Party leaders 
expressly with the intention of influencing policy. And 
, the views thus presented, so->quietly yet so persuas- 
ively, represent the interests primarily of the great 
property-owners, as distinct from the interests of 
small property-o-wners and of wage-earners. It is true 
that these three different sets of interests sometimes 
coincide ; it is equally true that sometimes they do not. 

The pressure of large property-owners can be made 
manifest, if other methods fail, by the giving or with- 
holding of party funds. The Hon. B. K. Hall has given 
convincing evidence, in his paper, of the enormously- 
increased cost of electibns since the Commonwealth 
began, 'and of the consequent dependence of candi- 
dates on party funds. Whence come those funds ? Hot, 
to any appreciable extent, from the small annual sub- 
scriptions of members of political leagues. They come 
from wealthy men whose wealth will be increased if 
certain policies are adopted, and diminished if certain 
other policies are pursued. ^^Business is business.’'"" 
Is it feasible that business men put money into cam- 
paign funds at the prompting of unbusinesslike 
motives? I do not know the precise conditions on 
which large donations are made to party funds. But 
does any sane person believe that a Prime Minister 
calls into counciLthe best and wisest men he can find, 
considers every conflicting interest in the Common- 
wealth with god-like detachment, lays down a policy, 
and that the money that is to pay for pdio, Press, 
platform, and election transport thereupon drops like 
manna from a heaven inhabited solely by public- 
spirited, wealthy archangels? Yet political morality 
demands that one kind of gift alone should be accepted 
by political parties — a gift given, without stated or 
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implied conditions, to support a policy that was not 
framed to attract the gift. 

Ail this is inference f^om a very few facts. So i^ 
the iiubrokeii chain of circumstantial evidence that 
sends the criminal to deserved punishment. 

I find this conclusion irresistible. The small, wealthy 
groups that wield the final measure of control in our 
great industries are the economic bases of the Con- 
servative core in the United Australia Party. I do 
not say they control that party. An independent and 
forceful leader may be the actual author of the major 
measures his party brings forward. He may be free 
from all taint of subservience.'* But he must heed the 
views of big business men, whatever relation those 
views bear to the common good. He must be a leader 
of iron fibre to ensure that ^^principles’^ ^fill not be 
swamped by ^finterests^\ 

the COEKTBy PAETY 

• The Country Party requires no close analysis. Its 
claim to represent every rural interest is untenable. 
Both the United Australia Party and the Australian 
Labour Party hold country constituencies. It is signifi- 
cant that the New South Wales Labour Party holds 
none. Eevolt against the revolutionary tendencies in 
the Labour Movement which have isolated the follo-wers 
of Mr Lang in New South W’ales, is one reason for 
the existence of the Country Party. The other is the 
burden imposed by tariff-sheltered industries on the 
landowner. The Country Party is thus distinguished 
from the two major parties by being sectional, in a 
double sense. Geography separates it from the U.A.P. ; 
economics from Labour. Its protest was justified. 
But no great movement was ever nourished on protest 
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alone. Positive faith and permanent policy are neces- 
sary. Neither has been found by the parochial band 
of Ishmaelites who follow Dr Page. When individu- 
alism suits their sectional interest they ont-Spencer 
S}>encer. When collectivism is the card to play^ they 
make Mr Lang appear a stern champion of the rights 
of property. After attacking the policy of Protection 
with a vigour that Cobden would have thought exces- 
sive, they slunk under the umbrella of ^Trotection All 
Round''^, leaving nothing but the all-enduring sheep to 
face the rigour of the economic weather. Opportunism 
is their watchword; the shifts of the hour their pro- 
gramme. Their economic basis is discoverable at a 
glance.. No section of Vage-earners, organized or unor- 
ganized, supports them steadily, or exercises the slight- 
est influence on their policy. Landowners, large and 
small, aifd other groups of property-owners whose 
Interests are bound up with those of landowners, pro- 
vide their sole material foundation. 

CONCLUSION 

The conclusions that emerge from my analysis may 
seem scanty and unfruitful. Environment, which is 
largely conditioned by economic relationships, pro- 
duces, in most people, a tendency to accept or reject 
policies without proper consideration of their effect 
on the community. Policies, which may or may not 
benefit the community, are ingeminated by the 
conscious determination of powerful groups to secure 
material advantage. The clash of conflicting groups 
commonly secures compromise. But there is no certainty 
that it always will, and there is not even a probability 
that the compromise that commonly comes is the solu- 
tion that the magnanimous and wise would desire. If 
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Truth, in its completeness, is no fairer than the truths 
I have found, Hope has no place among us. 

It is not my allotted ^task to nourish your hopes or 
my own. I have been commissioned to find light, not * 
fruit I should have been false to my trust had I 
pretended that things were otherwise than they seemed, 
to eyes that I have tried to keep unclouded by preju- 
dice or illusion. But there are other and, I hope, 
better visions, for honest eyes. 

When Darwin deliberately turned his closest scru- 
tiny, for many weary months, to the lowly habits of 
earthworms, he did not forget that above his head 
was , the spacious firmameni? and the glorious sun. 
Neither have I forgotten that th*ere is a Commonwealth 
of which we are all members, and a lofty conception 
of public welfare, which transcends all personal and 
sectional purposes. My conclusions will, 1 trust, be 
of service to those who seek the common good. 


DISCUSSION 

Sir Harrison Moore (Melbourne) questioned the assump- 
tion that property interests were confined to a small section 
of the community. He referred to a recent investigation, in 
Great Britain, which showed that the investments character- 
istic of the small-savings class had risen, in the period 2.913- 
1933, from £498 million to £2,500 million. That five-fold 
increase spelt something very like a social revolution. 

The real Socialists in Australia, he thought, were the 
Country Party, for their policy pointed in the direction of 
the supersession of private property by public property. 
1 Farmers were being guaranteed against the risks of fluctuat- 
ing markets, of droughts, storms, and floods. Property was 
^ thus being freed from the liabilities usually associated with 
its ownership, and people, urged to make sacrifices to preserve 
such an institution, would soon begin to ask for more definite 
evidences that this form of property really served the common 
good- They would then begin to assert that the property in 
question should be held in name, and, in fact, by the com- 
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munity, instead of by the individuals wbo were endeavouring 
to exploit it. 

Mb Lnoyn Eoss (Sydney) thought that Mr McCallum had 
placed too much emphasis on the power of the Labour 
machine. One of the main characteristics of Labour in the 
nineties had been the spread of an amazing amount of read- 
ing-matter among the rank and file. Likewise, to-day, thou- 
sands of workers read books and pamphlets, as well as the 
Labor Daily. Mr Lang was strong in New South Wales, not 
merely because he dominated the machine, but because thou- 
sands of workers, on the edge of unemployment, and with 
ideas and aspirations for a different social order, believed 
that he vras leading them in the direction suggested to them 
by their own reading and daily experience. 

Mb McCallum (in reply): '‘The growth in the number of 
small property-owners, referred to by Sir Harrison Moore, 
increases the power of the wealthy few, for they control the 
investments of these small ihen. With regard to the amount 
of reading done by the workers, I agree that the thinking 
rank and file forms a not inconsiderable section of the Labour 
Movement. But, during elections, at all events, this section 
is definitely swamped by the large unthinking group which 
responds merely to emotional appeals of a bad type. For this, 
compulsory voting is very largely responsible,” 
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THE CONSTITUTION UNDEE STEAIN" 

By E. L. PiESSE 
I. INTRODUCTORY 

(a) The Expectations from Federation. 

The liigh. enthusiasms and fervent hopes, the 
consciousness of aspirations and needs of a national 
community, the extent and sincerity of sentiment for 
union, that were displayed in tli5 campaigns fo;* Fede- 
ration and at the establishment of the Commonwealth 
are within the memory of many of us. Inaugurated, 
as its first historians proudly recorded, "‘oiT the first 
day of the twentieth century’’, Federation was to bring 
about a new era of national life ; for the lirst time in 
Mstory nation for a continent and a continent for 
a nation”, ^^an indestructible union of indestructible 
states”, ^^one people one destiny’’. Tired of ^"thinking 
parochially”, of ‘'‘provincial selhsliness and jealousy 
and suspicion”, the Federal leaders called on Australia 
to enter larger national life”; ‘hinited for high 
purposes to take her station among the free nations 
of the world”, and so to achieve ‘uncreased national 
honour and added national dignify”. Asquith in the 
House of Commons hailed the Commonwealth as ”A 
whole which we believe is destined to be greater than 
the sum of its component parts, and which, without 
draining them of any of their life, will give to them" 

^In this paper, use has been made by the writer of an article 
by him in the £Icofwmic Record of June, 1934. 
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in tlieir corporate unity, a freedom of development, a 
scale of interests, a dignity of stature, wRicli, alone and 
separated, they could never command’^ 

A national Parliament was to provide the forum for 
questions arising from the growth of elements of the 
national life which a united Australia alone could 
deal with adequately. Federation was to provide also 
for the effective defence of Australia, then first (for 
the earlier French and Eussian ^^scares’’ of the sixties 
and eighties had left little mark) coming to he 
thought of as a matter of importance; for action, on 
behalf of Australia as a whole, in respect of the 
restriction of coloured 'immigrants and of Australian 
interests in the Pacific; and, to come to matters of 
more immediate effect, it was to promote trade and 
increase wealth, by removing the customs barriers 
between the colonies. 

(b) Federation Since 1914. 

Until the outbreak of the World War, the Fede- 
ration may be said to have been on trial by States 
very much biased in its favour; and their verdict was 
on the whole favourable, as to trade, defence, and 
external relations, with perhaps less to be said of its 
aid to the growth of national life, and national senti- 
ment, and cultural enrichment, and much against its 
course in Government finance. During the war the 
F'ederation made good; although money was lavished 
wuth the recklessness of inexperience, Australia’s part 
in the war was well managed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and Federation, there was no question, justified ^ 
itself in its material ends. There was no doubt, also, 
that in the stress of war some of the other ends which 
the Founding Fathers foresaw were accomplished; 
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Australia’s union served a high purpose, she took her 
station among the nations of the world, achieved 
increased national honoui; and added national dignity,, 
and she seemed to have entered a larger national life. 

The t^^enties, however, brought disappointment and 
disillusionment to the States, which the thirties have 
continued. In part these have resulted from the 
economic upsets brought about by the wai% but in part 
also from the policy of Governments. The strength 
of Federal sentiment was not strong enough to keep 
us to a wise course amid post-war difficulties. The 
Navigation Act came into force soon after the war, 
with embarrassing consequences for the smaller 
States, and indeed for all interstate trade; in 1920 
the High Court, reversing its policy of half a gene- 
ration, took away from State Parliaments th$ control 
of wages in State instrumentalities; Federal revenues 
were greater than. Federal needs, and gross extrava- 
gance prevailed, while many of the States were in 
difficulties ; higher and yet higher customs tariffs 
served the interests of the industries of the larger 
States, but tended to impoverish the people of the 
sinaUer ; the Federal Parliament levied new and higher 
taxes in spheres from which the States might have 
derived revenues; an arrogant administration from 
Melbourne, and now from Canberra,* estranged the 
State Governments; the establishment of Canberra 
increased the misgivings of the more distant States; 
^ and five years ago the economic crisis brought 
anxieties to State Governments, which the more 
/sympathetic policy and closer touch maintained during 
the depression by the Federal Government have been 
unable to alleviate. 
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II. THE DISSATISFACTION IN THE SMALL STATES 

The result is general dissatisfaction with the Federal 
^uuion^ a dissatisfaction which is evident in every State, 
and especially in the three of smallest population — 
Tasmania, South Australia, and Western Australia. 
In each of these States — two of them geographically 
separated from the other States, Tasmania by a sea 
of water and Western Australia by what has been 
called a sea of sand — dissatisfaction has gone to the 
stage of discussing secession from the Commonwealth. 
In South Australia, although a Secession Budget was 
prepared some years ago, this was rather by way of 
support of the claims^ of a State desiring to remain 
within the Federation, and it would seem that there 
is no strong wish to secede, even if secession were 
thought to be financially possible. In Tasmania, advo- 
cacy of ^secession by a small group has persisted for 
many years. It is mainly those who are hurt by the 
Kavigation Act who would leave tlie Federation. Dis- 
content with Federation appears to grow, and there 
may be more people now than ten years ago who would 
favour separation, but, as in South Australia, Govern- 
ment finance could scarcely bear the loss of Common- 
wealth subsidies, and Tasmanian producers, dependent 
on the mainland for the bulk of their markets, could 
not afford to risk a tariff barrier to their trade. 

III. WESTERN AUSTRALIA’S CABE FOB 8ECEBBI0N 

It is only in Western Australia that the movement 
for secession has been popular and v^ll organized. 
The extent to which dissatisfaction has gone in West- 
ern Australia, and its substantial grounds, are 
scarcely realized in “Eastern Australia'’, as the other 
States of Australia are called by the writers of The 
Case of the People of Western Australia in support of 
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their desire to loithdraio from the Gommomvealth of 
Australia^ prepared by tlie Government of Western 
Australia and published in March, 1934. e 

This statement of nearly five hundred pages, ably and 
persuasively written, is a stern denunciation of the 
course of Federal policy, which all Australians would 
do well to study and ponder. 

{a) 'Western Australia a Separate Economic Unit. 

The writers, it is true, ascribe the present predica- 
ment of Western Australia in large part to conditions 
which no policy could alleviate. Describing Aus- 
tralia’s physical features, they assert that there are 
two economic units in Australia, namely Western Aus- 
tralia and Eastern Australia. The idea may be 
unfamiliar to many in Eastern Australia: it^eems to 
have been a discovery of Professor Shann, of the 
University of Western Australia. In his evidence in 
1927 before the Koyal Commission on the Common- 
wealth Constitution he said that ••geographically, the 
Australian communities consist of fa) A continental 
mass in the east and south-east, containing a very 
wdde range of resources and perhaps capable, in the 
near future, of a degree of self-sufficiency comparable 
to that attained by France or the United States; and 
(b) Tw’o insular areas, in TasmanigL and Western 
Australia, unlikely, for various reasons, to develop the 
status of supplementary economics’’; and that ^*West- 
% ern xAustralia is like Xew'' Zealand in its insular 
^ detachment and its concentration upon primary pro- 
iduction — only more so." The separation of the two 
areas, by distance and by the intervening arid region, 
is undoubted; but few' facts are given in the Case, or 
in the passages cited from Professor Shaun’s evidence 
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(App. 59), to make good the view that the two areas 
are economically nnsuited for union. The writers of the 
. ^Gasey however, regard the clash between the economic 
necessities of Eastern and Western Australia as the 
reason for Western Australia’s main disabilities; and 
it is a central feature of their statement that the 
economic clash is so serious that no remedial measures 
within Federation are possible, and therefore that 
secession is the only remedy for the threatened ^^dislo- 
cation of the whole economic structure and social 
fabric of the State” (p. 320). ‘^There is no escape from 
the irresistible conclusion that it is a practical impos- 
sibility to give Western Australia a satisfactory place 
in any system having for its object the centralized 
government, either wholly or in part, of the continent 
of Australia. From the very nature of things, the 
government of Western Australia from Canberra is 
ruinous to Western Australia, and is, therefore, not 
in the best interests of Australia” (p. 341). 

t 

(5) Interstates Free Trade and the Tariff. 

The main counts against the Commonwealth are 
the customs union, that gives the manufactures of 
Eastern Australia free entry to the markets of West- 
ern Australia, and the high level of the tariff. West- 
ern Australia, is pointed out, is predominantly a 
counti’y of primary production; approximately 80% 
of total production is primary (the average for Aus- 
tralia is about 66%) ; two-thirds of the total produc- 
tion, and 90% of the wheat, is exported. To primary 
producers, as elsewhere in Australia, the high tariff: 
has been a grievous burden, and there has been no 
compensation, as in the larger States of ^'Eastern 
Australia”, through the growth of a local market 
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among factory operatives. Tlie growth of such a 
marketj even to the extent which the comparatively 
small population of Western Australia would justify, 
has been impeded, it is asserted, by ^^Tlie relentless 
competition of the powerful manufacturers of the 
Eastern States^\ (p. 283), who, it is alleged (although 
only one instance is given), '^resort to the sporadk 
dumping of their products into Western Australia'^ 
(Adequate weight does not seem to be given, however, 
to the consideration that if manufacturing in Western 
Australia costs more, owing to its small scale, and 
lower-priced products are imported, this is all to the 
advantage of the primary pro<^ucer whose interests 
are said to be the main concern of the State.) ’ After 
a survey of the facts, the writers of the Case venture 
on the generalization that ^^It is very doubtfi4 whether 
this extraordinary and intolerable position, in which 
Western Australia thus finds herself, has any parallel 
in any other part of the world’' (p. 286). 

For the double evils of restricted opportunity of 
manufacturing and increased cost of primary produc- 
tion, tariff autonomy for Western Australia may seem 
a likely remedy. This indeed was the recommenda- 
tion of the majority of the Eoyal Commission in 1925 
on the Disabilities of Western Australia under Fede- 
ration. But the Case rejects tariff autonomy (Chapter 
IT). The reasons given are that there are other inter- 
^ dependent factors resulting from Federation that 
I gravely affect the State. One is the alleged danger 

( } that its budget may be dislocated by an award of the 
^ Commonwealth Arbitration Court in respect of 
employees of the State: and that action by the 
Commonwealth in respect of such matters as finance, 
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excliange, bounties, State grants, navigation, quaran- 
tine, taxation, export control, miglit nullify tlie advan- 
tages of tariff autonomy. “The people of Western 
Australia have learned from actual experience under 
Federation that ^the means to do ill deeds makes ill 
deeds done’” (p. 355). But the more important of 
these matters — such as the sphere of the Common- 
wealth Arbitration Court and control of navigation — 
are susceptible of reform, and Western Australia 
would not be alone in wishing to see a contraction of 
Federal powers. The Gaae assumes, too, that tariff 
autonomy would be refused by the Commonwealth; 
but this is to underestimate the effect of its own very 
powerful statements. Tariff autonomy, with other 
reforms, seems a not improbable alternative to 
secessioiv 

But if Western Australia does get tariff autonomy, 
either as a part of the Commonwealth or as a separate 
community, the conjecture may be ventured that it 
will be far from an end of its troubles. A community 
that exports two-thirds of its primary production — 
of wheat the export is 90% — has no easy role in the 
modern world. Primary production may have to be 
restricted; in any case the demand of the primary 
producer for lower costs will continue. As in the 
larger States of Eastern Australia, half of the popu- 
lation is in the capital city; that population is sure 
to insist on more factories, and that will mean a high 
tariff; the production of those factories, being on a 
small scale, is certain to be much dearer than the 
present importations from Eastern Australia; and 
conflict of interest between farmer and factory opera- 
tive will be intensified. 
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(c) Encroachments of Federal Powers. 

The economic conditions that result from geographi- 
cal situation and Federal policy, and their effects on- 
private prosperity and State finances, are stated as 
the main grounds for claiming secession. But there 
are others, of no less interest to Eastern Australians. 
It is asserted that the Commonwealth Constitution 
“instead of assuring unto the States their corporate 
life and separate existence, contains the machinery 
with which the Commonwealth can destroy the States; 
and it is the improper and unreasonable use of this 
machinery which the people of Western Australia 
allege is gradually not only epppling, but will ulti- 
mately destroy Western Australia as a sepai’ate cor- 
porate community” (j). 38). There is a long state- 
ment of what are stigmatized as moral -,^ind legal 
breaches of the agreement by which Federation w^as 
achieved; the Engineers’ Case of 1920, by which the 
Commonwealth Arbitration Court obtained control of 
•the wages and conditions of work of State employees; 
the powers obtained by the Commonwealth under 
section 105a of the Constitution (financial agreements 
w’ith the States) and their ^‘unexpected interpretation” 
by the High Court which “has given the Commonwealth 
a power which definitely attacks and undermines the 
sovereign and independent rights of the States as self- 
governing communities” {p. 91); the evasion, by the 
Surplus Eeveiiue Act, 1910, and the creation of trust 
funds, of the obligation to pay surplus revenue to the 
States; the imposition of duties on goods imported 
by the State Governments; the appropriation of sur- 
plus revenues, while the States were in financial 
distress, for purposes unauthorized by the Consti- 
tution. “The States are saddled with responsibilities. 
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The Commonwealth has the power. Power without 
responsibility has ever been dangerous; it sets too 
'hard a strain on the virtue of ordinary men. The 
States still have their pressing and important obliga- 
tionSj, but they have been deprived of their legitimate 
sources of revenue. Gone are the financial security , 

and independence of the States, the guarantee of which 
alone enabled Federation to become an accom- 
plished fact ; and with it has gone the financial 
stability of Australia as a whole. Federation is a 
financial sham’' (p. 81). 

(d) Effects on Putlic Finances. 

In Chapter 7 the effect of Federation upon the public 
finances of Western Australia is discussed. It is said 
that Western Australia has had fewer surpluses since 
Federation than any other State. There does not 
seem, however, to be any comparison pf amounts. The 
writers seem to take for granted that Western Aus- 
tralia is in a worse position than other States; andr 
they assert that ^'The deficits of the State are not due 
to exti'avagance in the public administration, or to an 
inadequate scale of taxation” (p. 167). But it seems 
pertinent to point out that, tested by the growth of 
population, Western Australia does not seem to have 
done so badly under Federation. From 1901 to 1933 
the population grew by 138%; from 1921 to 1933 
(the period in which disabilities are claimed to have 
been at their worst) by 32%. The figures for the 
State that is commonly thought to have the greatest ^ , 

prospects of development, and has received great bene- 
fits from Federal fiscal policy, Queensland, are 90% ' 
and 25%; for the Commonwealth as a whole 76% and 
22 %. 
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IV. THE COMMONWEALTH’S REPLY— THE CASE FOB 

vmojsf 

To this Case for Secession the CommoiLwealtli 
Government published in July, 1934, a somewhat 
hastily- written and hastily-printed reply — The Case for 
Union, in which, in the manner of exultant debaters, 
the writers meet point by point the arguments and 
statements of the secessionists of Western Australia. 

(a) Effects of War and Economic Crisis Overlooked 
' ty Western Australia. 

Before discussing the particular grounds upon which 
the Case for Secession relies*, the writers of the Case 
for Union argue that, in laying on Federation the 
blame for the ills that afflict Western Australia, and 
in proposing secession as a remedy likely J;o remove 
them, the Case for Secession neglects the changes that 
have taken place in the world since Western Aus- 
tralia joined the other States. The changes of the 
♦greatest importance are those that resulted from two 
cataclysms — the W'orld War and the economic collapse 
of the last five years. These, says the Case for Union, 
were not only the main causes of the^, 4 )resent con- 
ditions that afflict Western Australia, but they 
afforded the Commonwealth such opportunities for 
testing and developing its powers gis should justify 
continued reliance upon it The world has now 
become a field for economic planning on a national 
scale, accompanied by world bargaining for export 
" markets. Western Australia by itself would be too 
j * small to hold her own in such conditions. The present 
trend of world affairs has increased the need for, and 
the scope of, Commonwealth-wide policy. power 

and the machinery to take the necessary action to 
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meet the changing conditions is possessed, and can 
only be efficiently possessed in Australia, by the 
Commonwealth with its continent-wide authority. . . . 
This; then, is the broad position. A Commonwealth, 
founded thirty-four years ago, under conditions of 
general repose, has been obliged, in its short life, to 
meet two national crises of the first magnitude — a 
world war and a world economic upheaval, either one 
of which was a supreme test of the metal of its struc- 
ture. That it has met them both in a manner which 
has compelled world attention, surely justifies con- 
fidence in its capacity to ^boulder the greater national 
and economic responsibility which the changes in the 
world now impose.’' {Case for Union^ p. 13.) The 
writers of the Case for SecessiO}h leave these over- 
riding na'^onal considerations out of the picture, and 
the grounds they adduce, whatever weight they have 
as claims for adjustment within the framework of 
Federation, ‘Tall absurdly short”, the Case for Union 
asserts, ^^of justifying severance of the bond which has*^ 
been the State’s salvation in time of trouble and is 
the strongest guarantee of its future welfare” (p. 14). 

(b) The Particular Grounds for Secession Discussed, 

The Case for Union then passes to a discussion of 
the particular grounds set out in the Case for Seces- 
sion, To the . tariff there is given a long chapter, most 
of it fit rather for expert than for general discussion. 

It admits that the tariff policy of Australia bears 
with more than average severity upon Western Aus- k 
tralia, and that tlie State has a justifiable claim for 
compensation. But its discussion of the effect of the 
tariff is somewhat in the manner of a debater who 
clutches at details that seem to help his side. It is 
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not, any more than the attack in the Case for Secessicm^ 
a satisfying discussion of the effect of the tariff on a 
State whose production is mainly primary, and it cart 
do little towards convincing the primary producej?s of 
Western Australia that the tariff' is not a grave burden 
to them. 

In another chapter, the Case for Union answers the 
assertion of the Case for Secession that the balance of 
the Constitution has been upset, and State rights 
declared by the Constitution have been rendered 
nugatory. The Case for Ur ion gives a careful account 
of the cases in the High Court, in which the doctrine 
of mutual non-interference between States and 
Commonwealth has been consfdered. The Engineers^ 
Case of 1920 — which decided that trading concerns 
owned by the State of Western Australia w^'e subject 
to the Commonwealth Arbitration Act — established, 
the Case for Union asserts, that the Constitution 
means just what it says. The Commonwealth, within 
•the scope of its own subject-matters, is not subject to 
limitations imposed by the States. But the comment 
seems to be pertinent that, if the High Court now 
takes the view that the language of the Constitution 
is to be read without any implied doctrine of mutual 
non-interference, this was not the intention of some 
of the most prominent of the draftsmen of the Consti- 
tution, or the view that was prevalent when the former 
colonies entered into Federation. They supposed that 
they were entering a union in which non-interference 
would prevail, and it seems to be far from an answer 
to Western Australia to say that the High Court has 
now held that the language of the Constitution means 
wdiat it says, if that meaning is fundamentally diff'erent 
from what was intended. 
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(c) Defence. 

One of the last chapters of the Case for Secession 
4s. given to the question of defence. It is asserted that 
the Commonwealth system of defence is ineffective to 
protect Western Australia. The coastal armaments 
are obsolete and scanty, and the military forces in 
Western Australia insufficient ; while the defence 
establishments of Australia, the fleet and the naval 
bases, the fighting planes and the aerodromes, and 
the munition factories, are on the eastern coast of 
Australia, further away from Western Australia than 
is Singapore. As a separate dominion, it is said. 
Western Australia conla not be more undefended, or 
more vulnerable or exposed to any greater danger than 
she is tO'day; on the contrary, her present per capita 
quota of^the defence expenditure of the Common- 
wealth could be applied towards building up the 
defence service in Western Australia. The summary 
of Western Australia’s position for defence ends with 
the assertion that for anything more than local defence" 
against raiders, a separated Western Australia would 
then, as now, be in the same position as other parts 
of the Empire, plans for the defence of which in an 
emergency devolve upon the Imperial Authorities. 
{Case for Secession, p. 451.) 

To these assertions, a reply is made in a memoran- 
dum by the Commonwealth Committee of Defence, 
printed as an appendix to the Case for Union. Some 
statements of fact are controverted, and information 
is given of the scale of Australia’s preparations for 
defence, and as to the general policy underlying these 
preparations. As to the scale of preparations, one 
gets the impression that Western Australia is in little 
worse case than any other State; for any grave emer- 
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gency there seem to be few preparations adequate for 
any of the States. The Commonwealth Committee of 
Defence pens a few high-sounding sentences abou.t** 
Empire co-operation and expansion of effort. But 
what could all this come to, in the present circum- 
stances of the world, if Britain's now scanty navy had 
to be kept in European waters, at a time when there 
was a naval war in the Pacific? It seems clear that 
plans for “anything more than local defence against 
^raiders’ devolving though they do on the Imperial 
authorities, could scarcely result in effective action for 
protection of Australia’s trade routes. To that extent, 
the complaint that the Comnionwealth’s preparations 
for defence are quite inadequate for Western Aus- 
tralia seems well founded; but what ground is there 
for hoping that as a separate dominion she ;^ould be 
better off? 

(d) The Anti-Federal Feeling in Western Australk. 

» There are many other points, of assertion and reply, 
that are debated in the two Oases, But it is not worth 
while to go through them, since the issue of secession 
does not seem likely to be greatly affected by such 
discussion. “Fundamentally, the case for Secession 
rests upon the urgent desire of the people of Western 
Australia to withdraw from the Federal Common- 
wealth of Australia.” {Case for Secession, p. 328.) 
If the Case for Secession could be taken as an indica- 
tion of general feeling in Western xlustralia, we 
should be forced to conclude that there is now an 
estrangement, not likely to be affected by debate, 
although it might be softened by positive action. If 
such an estrangement exists, there can be few facts of 
greater importance. 
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High enthusiasm and great expectations, generally 
prevalent as they were when the Commonwealth was 
/inaugurated, did not last long; it was only during the 
World War and under Mr Hughes that Australia had 
an intensity of national feeling and national aspira- 
tion comparable with those of 1901. Mr Hughes’s 
successors of the last ten years have all had a drab- 
ness of speech and idea; and the events of late years 
have scarcely given occasion for thoughts of the 
larger national life, the dignity of stature, the cultural 
achievements that Federation was to bring. But it 
may be doubted whether any State of Eastern Aus- 
tralia would put forth h full and reasoned discussion 
of Federation and its^results, so devoid of any feeling 
for national unity, and of any appreciation of what 
Federation has done for national thought in all the 
States, as is this Case of the People of Western Aus- 
tralia. The writers say^ — as none will doubt — that 
Western Australians will remain 'good Australians 
after withdrawal as they were before and have been 
Federation. ^^The withdrawal of Western Australia 
does not involve the severance of a race” (p. 430). But 
nothing is said of any cultural loss, of any loss in 
ideas or opportunity for achievement, that might 
result. We must conclude that, in the view of the 
writers, Federation has failed in these, as in its 
material ends. Rather than stressing what Western 
Australians have in common %vith other Australians, 
the writers claim distinctive qualities for Western 
Australians — ^^A rugged individuality of their own” 
(p. 374) ; ^That distinctive individuality of which they 
are so proud, and which has earned and enjoyed respect 
and admiration far beyond the boundaries of this 
State” (p. 372). The emotional appeal in one passage 
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is in such phrases as British community”, ^^British 
freedom”, ^“^British justice”, ^‘sincere loyalty to the 
British Crown and Throne”; in another ^^The not^^ 
necessarily unmixed blessing of listening to an Aus- 
tralian-wide broadcasting programme” is contrasted 
with ^^the pleasure and pride with which the people of 
Western Australia listened to the King^s message on 
Christmas Day” (broadcast though it was through an 
Australian station) ; and one of the objects of seces- 
sion is to ^^afford greater opportunities for co-opera- 
tion between the people of Great Britain and the 
people of Western Australia” |p. 482). 

V. THE COMMONWEALTH GRANTS COMMISSION’S 
REPORT ON DISABILITIES 

(a) Finmicml Relations of Gommofiwealth and States, 
‘‘Disability” has come to have a special meaning in 
the relation of States and Commonwealth, It is used 
of circumstances peculiar to one or more of the States 
that result in loss of revenue, or other unfavourable 
fiifancial effects on State budgets. In this sense 
disabilities have prevailed from the very beginning of 
Federation. To meet Western Australia’s special 
circumstances, section 95 of the Constitution gave her 
certain revenues from customs duties during the first 
five years of Federation. Soon after, in 1910, the period 
of the Braddon Clause terminated, and the Common- 
wealth became able to use a larger proportion of its 
revenues from customs and excise than the one-fourth 
to which that clause restricted it during that period. 
Western Australia and Tasmania were given special 
grants to aid their revenues, and these have continued 
ever since. The grants to Western Australia varied 
from £110,000 in 1924-25 to £600,000 in 1934-35; those 
to Tasmania from £85,000 a year in the early twenties 
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to £380^000 in 1933-34. In 1929-30 grants to Sontli 
Australia commenced; the amount has varied from 
‘£360,000 in that year to over £1,000,000 a year in the 
last four years. Despite these grants, the proportion 
of customs and excise revenue paid to the States up 
to the commencement of the Financial Agreement of 
1927, was only 53%. 

The first report of the Commonwealth Grants Com- 
mission, published in July, 1934, sets out, for the 
several States, the causes that made these grants 
necessary. Apart from such particular causes, there 
were general circumstances that favoured the Common- 
wealth at the expense of the States. Foremost among 
these “was the absence of any adjustment, for changes 
in the value of money, of the payment of 25s. a head 
to the-»States agreed on in 1909, During the twenties 
the value which money had in 1909 was nearly halved. 
Decrease in the value of money caused Commonwealth 
revenues to soar, but there was no provision for 
enabling the States to share, while State expenditifre 
rose as the value of money declined. 

^^he later years of the per capita period’’, write the 
members of the Commonwealth Grants Commission, 
^^showed the Commonwealth in a position of definite 
financial superiority. The States had never actually 
recovered from the w^ar period, and their difficulties 
were accentuated by the policy of very heavy borrow- 
ing for developmental projects, which were beginning 
to fail almost as soon as they were begun. . . . Losses 
on the services on which this loan money was spent, are 
more than sufficient to account for all the State 
deficits.” (Report of Commonwealth Grants Commis- 
sion^ 1934, p. 25,) 
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(d) South Australia’s Claim. 

Soutli Australia claimed before the Commission that 
she was entitled to increased assistance, because of 
the losses to the State revenue from the changes in 
the method of distributing surplus Commonwealth 
revenues; the general impact of Federal policy on 
State policy and finance; the unequal incidence of 
the customs tariff; the burden arising from industrial 
policy; the effects of the Navigation Act, and the 
special financial difficulties of the State. 

^Tederal policy since 1900’^ it is asserted in the 
Case for South Australia^ 1933, submitted to the 
Grants Commission, ^^has whittlq,d away the provisions 
made by the framers of the Constitution unlil the 
original plan has been nullified. Schemes of a tempor- 
ary nature have merely expired, or have been ^placed 
by conditions inimical to the States, and particularly 
adverse to the weaker States. The relationship of the 
Federal Parliament towards the States has been one 
of increasing dominance. It has persistently refused 
to recognize the need for some definite scheme for 
ensuring continuous financial adjustments as required 
from time to time — a need which is recognized as 
inherent in any Federal system, and which was clearly 
contemplated by the framers of the Constitution of 
Australia.’^ (Quoted in Report of ^Commonwealth 
Grants Commission^ p. 35.) 

^^The burden of the tariff on South Australia'^, says 
the Case for South Australia^ ^fis even more severe 
to-day than it was when the Australian Tariff Com- 
mittee made its inquiries. . . . 

‘^^Side by side with the high tariff there have been 
the activities of the Commonwealth Arbitration Court. 
The Court and the Tariff in conjunction have affected 
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to a marked degree the life of every citizen of the 
Commonwealth. The existence of two authorities, 
State and Federal, for determining wages and con- 
ditions, has been a heavy burden to employers. The 
States, as large employers, have been seriously affected 
by decisions of the Federal Court. 

^^As a corollary to the tariff and the Arbitration 
Court there is the Navigation Act, under which coastal 
shipping has become a fairly close preserve for vessels 
worked under artificial conditions. 

^‘The imposition of direct taxes, particularly Federal 
income tax, is an inv^ision of the field of taxation 
which originally had^been left to the States. It was 
no doiibt necessary to meet war expenditure, and, had 
Federation not occurred, the States would have had 
to inciTiase taxation to meet their own war costs, but 
probably not to the same extent.’’ (Quoted in Report 
of Commonwealth Grants Commission^ p. 36.) 


(c) Western Australians Claim. 

Western Australia’s claim to the Grants Commission 
for increased assistance was mainly on the following 
grounds ; 

^^The losses suffered by the State owing to the 
various changes made in the methods of adjusting the 
financial relations of the Commonwealth and the 
States. 

^^The unequal incidence of the Tariff. 

‘^The impact of Federal policy generally on State 
policy and finance. 

^^The disabilities of the State arising from the 
development, control, and maintenance of a large 
territory with a relatively small population and limited 
resources. 
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^^Isolation from the large centres of population of 
Australia. 

^^Special dependence on primary industries. f" 

^‘Inability of the State to develop adequately, its 
secondary industries owing to interstate free trade. 

^^The effects of the foregoing on the finances of the 
State.^’ {Report of Grants Commission^ p. 40.) 

(d) Tasmania’s Claim. 

Tasmania’s claim was based on the following 
grounds : 

^^That the State is suffering ^rom the economic effects 
of Federation and Federal policy — notably from the 
effects of the protective tariff, the Navigation Act, and 
industrial arbitration. 

^^That the financial assistance from the <?bmmon- 
wealth to the State in the past has been inadequate, 
and sometimes embarrassing, to the State. 

^^That the State has been forced to carry on essential 
services at a standard much below” that of other States. 

^^That the State has been forced to adopt the unfor- 
tunate expedient of charging to loan funds expenditure 
properly chargeable to revenue. 

‘^That the State has found it impossible to maintain 
adequately the assets of the State, and that the cumu- 
lative effect of this has seriously impah*ed the financial 
stability of the State. 

“That the State has been unable to provide adequate 
assistance or facilities for necessary development of the 
resources of the State. 

“Tliat, owing to the physical characteristics of the 
State, the cost of development has been relatively high. 

“Low taxable capacity. 
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popniation. 

Small proportion of the State capable of economic 
development. 

^^.Adverse influences of the foregoing on the finances 
of the State.” 

(e) General Advantages to Claimant States. 

Before considering the validity of these grounds, the 
Report of the Grants Commission — a most careful and 
closely reasoned document, as far as the poles asunder 
in method and style from the Case for Union — points 
out that the three claimant States shared with New 
South Wales, Victoria, and Queensland in certain 
general advantages from the Commonwealth — a 
common defence policy ; the operations of the Common- 
wealth“^ank and the Australian Loan Council; a 
common policy in external affairs ; immigration policy ; 
the general effect of the Financial Agreement, under 
which the credit and organization of the Common- 
wealth supported borrowings of the States; common 
policy in banking, currency, and credit; services and 
investigations of the Health Department, the Council 
for Scientific and Industiial Eesearch and other 
departments ; and benefits to exporters from exchange. 
Each of the three States enjoyed also certain particu- 
lar advantages South Australia, in connection with 
railways and the taking over of the Northern Terri- 
tory, and various bounties; Western Australia from 
railways and bounties ; Tasmania from lottery taxation 
and subsidies for shipping services; while all of them 
had had substantial benefits from the Commonwealth’s 
assumption of liability for part of the losses on soldier 
settlement. 
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(/) The Clash of Development Policies — Protection 
and Land Settlement, 

In Chapter IV of its report, the Grants Commissioii* 
attempts a general picture of the Australian con- 
ditions from which the disabilities of the States have 
arisen. There has been, it concludes, an interaction of 
two development policies, the beneficiaries of each 
suffering from the effects of the other. The Common- 
wealth has been engaged, through protection, in 
developing secondary industry ; the States in the 
development of primary production through assistance 
to land settlement. As secondary industries tend to 
be developed in the eastern States, near the main 
centres of population and the cheapest supplies of 
power, the clash between these policies, between the 
interests of primary and secondary industries tends 
to become a clash between the more largely-populated 
eastern States of Victoria and New South Wales, and 
the sparsely-settled marginal States of South Aus- 
tralia, Western Australia, and Tasmania, the three 
claimant States before the Commission. 

As to the tariffs, the Commission cites the con- 
clusions of the Tariff Committee of 1929, that protec- 
tion had enabled an increase of population to take 
place; that the population so encouraged was greater 
than could have been absorbed on mai;ginal land with 
a diminishing scale of returns; and that the policy 
of protection was, therefore, in every sense a develop- 
mental policy, but it involved increased costs for other 
production, and the main burden settled upon export 
industry. To these conclusions the Commission adds 
that the cost which protection involves must be 
regarded in the same light as running railways or 
supplying irrigation water below cost. 
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Complementary to this policy was the assistance 
afforded by the States to primary production, in part 
^;by direct subsidy and in part by taking the risk 
inyoived in large scale capital expenditure. ^‘In many 
cases the risk resulted in loss, and these losses con- 
stitute tlie chief item in the budgetary difficulties of 
the States. The States pursued their policy of develop- 
ment cautiously up to the date of the war, but after 
the war much less restraint was exhibited. Leaders 
in Great Britain and the Commonwealth were preach- 
ing the duty of Australia to settle migrants, and this 
was a contributing fa 9 ,tor in post-war development.^^ 
{Report y p. 60.) 

The' attempts of the States to assist primary pro- 
duction have been successful only in part, and there 
have b#^n large losses of money. 

^^The interaction of these two protective policies is 
vital to the problems the Commission has to consider. 
Though the heavy losses which make up State disabili- 
ties at present are partly explicable on the ground 6f 
the unsoundness of the financial methods and control, 
and partly on the ground of the fall in prices, it is * 
obvious that a tariff which extracts from export indus- 
try a substantial subsidy must add seriously to the 
burdens of States attempting to develop such industry. 
Moreover, as pne developmental activity, that con- 
nected with land settlement, is in the hands of the 
States, and the other developmental instrument, the 
tariff, is controlled by the Commonwealth, there is a 
lack of consistency and co-ordination in the two poli- 
cies. There is almost a competition between the two 
factors of development; each frustrates the effect of 
the other; the burdens created by the one make the 
protection required for the other the greater, so that 
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the clash we noticed earlier becomes more intense as 
each protective effort grows. There is an increasing 
amount of protection to primary industry in tllp 
Commonwealth tariff, but the broad distinction set. out 
above still remains.” {Report, p. 62.) 

Eecent decreases in the tariff, and the benefit of the 
exchange premium, have not compensated for the fall 
in export prices. While secondary industry has been 
able, on the whole, to hold its own and extend its 
operation, export industry has been hard hit by the 
depression. 

The basic cause of State financial difficulties — par- 
ticularly in the claimant States — ^is thus to be found 
in the indiscriminate use of two conflicting develop- 
ment policies, the settlement of land and the encourage- 
ment of manufactures, and these by different-««fithori- 
ties. 

“The result is that the tariff was not carefully 
adjusted, and attempts were made to settle land that 
t^'as hazardous to settle, even if the tariff costs had 
not contracted the margin. It is important to note 
that the mistake was not one-sided; it was mutual. 
State disabilities cannot be ascribed to a malevolent 
Commonwealth policy, nor can the adverse financial 
position of the claimant States be regarded as entirely 
their own fault. The clash was due to,policies possibly 
good in themselves, but carried out without sufficient 
discrimination by the two branches of authority in Aus- 
tralia. Such a position cannot be cured entirely by 
payment from one Government to others. It must 
come from the habit of more precise calculation in 
the laying-down of policy, and a more complete 
co-operation between the various authorities in the 
Commonwealth,” {Report, p. 64.) 
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{g) General Summary of Grounds for Additional 
Grants. 

The Grants Commission arranged under four main 
heads the grounds on which the States had asked 
for additional grants: 

{a) That the Commonwealth, by restricting its 
standard of expenditure, would have a surplus 
which it could distribute among the States. 

(h) That Federal policies in relation to the tariff, 
the Navigation Act, and industrial arbitration, 
adversely affected the finances of certain States. 

(c) That the marginal States had a duty to develop 
their areas, an^ in the course of that develop- 
ment had incurred losses, for which it was right 

''==4b€y should be compensated. 

(d) That it was to the interest of the Common- 
wealth to assist in the restoration of States 
which had drifted into an almost irretrievable 
financial position. 

As to the complaint about the scale of Federal 
expenditure, the Commission comes to a guarded con- 
clusion that, while there may be some ground for 
complaint, the amount of excess expenditure at present 
is not great. ^The tendency to extravagance we have 
noted was in a’' great measure corrected by the need 
for economy after 1927, but there is now evidence of 
an increase in Commonwealth expenditure.’’ [Reporty 

p. 66.) 

As to the tariff, the Commission concludes that “The 
net adverse effect of Federal trade policy on the 
finances of the States is considerable for South Aus- 
tralia, still greater for Western Australia, but doubt- 
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fill for Tasmania; but that we cannot arrive at even 
a rough direct measure of it. . . . There is little doubt 
that it is exaggerated by the claimant States.’^ {Report 
p. 70.) The Commission thought also that the disabili- 
ties resulting from the Navigation Act were exagge- 
rated. Nor did it think that the injury done to the 
public finances of the claimant States by the Federal 
Arbitration system was now serious. But none of these 
matters could be accurately measured or estimated. 

Such effects as they had could only be taken account 
of by the examination of State budgets. 

Losses incurred in developipent policy pursued by 
a State on its own responsibili^ are not considered 
by the Commission to justify a claim for ^ecific 
reimbursement by taxpayers of other States. Such 
losses enter into the general budgetary position:^ the 
State, and so affect the grants recommended by the 
Commission upon examination of the general budgets. 

But the Commission examines the principal schemes 
undertaken by the claimant States, and finding some 
of them not to have been completely justified (such 
as South Australia’s expenditure of £4 million for 
rehabilitation of the railways) thinks there should be 
a deduction from the grants it would otherwise have 
recommended. 

The last main head, the danger of financial drift of 
a State, even if the fault is the State’s own, is regarded 
somewhat more favourably by the Commission. It 
recognizes that there is great danger in making grants 
on this ground, but it does not reject them so long as 
they are used to assist recovery. A grant, however, 
is not to be made to a State merely l^eeause it is in a 
bad financial condition, without inquiry into the 
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causes, or assessing responsibility, for to do so would 
be to put a premium on improvident finance. 

^^It is probable”, says the Reiyort (p. 83) ^^that there 
is -no State which could not maintain stable finance 
with the present distribution of Commonwealth 
revenue and expenditure, if it managed its affairs with 
prudence and restraint, and were not affected by 
influences of Commonwealth policy. If this be so, the 
ground for a grant should be the adverse influence 
of Commonwealth policy, and the simplest form of 
the issue would be the proof of a disability through 
Commonwealth policy ,r the assessment of the loss 
occasioned, and a r^ecommendation for the sum so 
ascerfained to be given. As we saw in the last chapter, 
however, this is not possible. Experts agree that the 
excetefS^cost of the tariff, which is the chief example 
of this type of disability, is not measurable at present. 
Such burden must be reflected, however, in the finan- 
cial condition of the State.” 

{Ji) Comparison of Budgetary Positions of States. 

The'“ Commission therefore turns to a comparison of 
the budgetary position of the States as affording a 
method of measurement of disabilities due to all 
causes. If the results of this comparison are corrected 
by making allowances for the effects of unsound policy, 
for under- or over-taxation, and for other factors that 
affect the justice of the claim, a basis on which to assess 
grants can be attained. 

The Commission accordingly compares the deficits 
per head of population of all the States, and ascertains 
the amounts necessary to reduce the deficits of the 
claimant States 4o the average deficits per head of 
Hew South Wales, Victoria, and Queensland (the non- 
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claimant States) to give what may be called a standard 
budget position. In making these calculations, 
the Commission considers various items that arc’ 
omitted from budgets. In Western Australia losses 
of the Agricultural Bank resulting from failure of 
borrowers to pay interest on advances have not been 
charged to revenue, and have been met in effect out 
of loans purporting to be new capital of the bank. 
^^This policy”, remarks the Commission, ^^of paying 
interest out of loans without general recognition of 
the fact is very dangerous.” Losses of the same kind 
occurred in connection with goldier settlement. The 
Commonwealth Treasury took the view that such losses 
are properly met by borrowing, so that only the 
interest would come out of the budget The Commis- 
sion does not object to this procedure in relnimn to 
exceptional losses due to the depression, which migiit 
be expected to disappear with a moderate rise in 
prices; but so far as such losses are likely to persist 
ihdefinitely, the Commission stigmatmes the procedure 
suggested by the Commonwealth Treasury as ^Hucious 
and dangerous”. 

Another omission from budgets is of the money 
necessary for maintenance of capital equipment Here 
all the States are at fault, but the worst is Tasmania, 
w^here the maintenance of railways, bridges, and jetties 
seems to fall seriously below the level of other States ; 
an additional allowance to Tasmania to le.ssen the dis- 
crepancy in this respect is therefore recommended. 

The States are then compared in respect of economy 
of administration and social services and severity of 
taxation, and for each of the claimant States a conse- 
quential adjustment is made of the amount previously 
arrived at, as necessary to give it the standard budget 
position. 
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The adjusted amount still needs consideration, for 
if a grant thus founded on the actual budget position 
' were made to a State, compensation would be included 
*for such matters as the effect of its own mistakes, 
and the relative inferiority of natural resources. So 
far as a grant included a measurement of disabilities 
of this kind, it would exceed the compensating grant 
which would be required merely to set off the adverse 
effect of Federal policy on State finance. 

In dealing with compensation due to the mistakes 
of a State, the Commission considers how far the mis- 
takes are partly the re^onsibility of the other States 
or of Australia as a whole. “Mistakes of a serious 
order have been made by all States, which are obvious 
enough in retrospect. We can say for all of them that 
witb^ore careful foresight and a less easy optimism 
they would have been avoided. If, however, a State 
appears to have markedly exceeded the general level 
of recklessness in capital expenditure, then we think 
it should be taken into account in assessing a grant. 
Such State might reasonably be penalized, and the 
penalty is best expressed as a percentage of its tax- 
ation. It might fairly be expected to submit to 5% 
or 10% heavier taxation than would otherwise be 
expected of it, or, conversely, to curtail its social 
services, or make other economies of the same amount.” 
{Report, p. 124.) 

The Commission considers that South Australia 
made serious mistakes, in excess of those of other 
States, in relation to irrigation and railway rehabili- 
tation ; on this account a deduction of £110,000 a year 
from the grant that would otherwise have been reason- 
able is recommended. For the bad planning and bad 
administration of group settlements in Western 
Australia £200,000 a year is deducted. 
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(i) The Grants Recommended, 

gome final adjustments are made, on account of 
uncertainty of errors of estimation, and of the past 
history of the States — Tasmania, for instance, has 
been depressed since 1922, and for several years has 
had to pnt np with both heavy taxation and meagre 
social services. The final result of the Commission’s 
consideration of the claims is shown in the following 
table : 


(i) GBAI^TS RECOlOIEiTDED FOB 1934-35 



South 

Axistraha^ 

Western 

Australia. 

Tasmania. 

Grant necessary to give 

£ 

£ 


standard budget position 
Add for items omitted 

1,350,000 

1 

870,000 

120,000 

from budget . . * . . 

^ Add for maintenance of 
capital equipment . . 
Adjustment for economy of 
administration and social 


+ 220,000 

+ 50,000 

+ 80,000 

services - - • - ^ 

Adjustment for severity of 

-^90,000 ! 

-130,000 1 

+ 80,000 

taxation . . 

Add for moral respons- 
ibility of the Common- 
wealth 

Deduct for Statens own 

+ 110,000 

-400,000 1 

+200,000 

• 

-40,000 

mistakes 

Add for errors of estima- 
tion and for special 
difficulties of South 
Australia and Tas- 

-110,000 

j 

-200,000 


mania . . 

+30,000 

+40,000 ‘ 

+ 110,000 

Grant recommended 

£1,400,000 

£ 600,000 

£400,000 
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These grants are recommended as ^The amounts 
necessary to make it possible for the claimant States 
to function with reasonable efficiency at about the 
standard of the other States’^ The Commission 
recommends that no conditions should be attached to 
the grants. “We attach great importance to the 
principle of responsibility in the States and we, there- 
fore, do not in this report recommend any conditions. 
The recipient States will be able to formulate a policy 
for the expenditure of the grant, and this will be taken 
into account in next year’s recommendations.” 

In concluding their report, the Commissioners write 
that “nothing has come under our notice to suggest 
that any part of the machinery set up by the Consti- 
tution is vitally defective. It is essential that the 
Consiiiution be regarded as a developing instrumen- 
tality, and that, while the central principles are main- 
tained with firmness, a certain amount of elasticity is 
permitted in adjustments, particularly in financial 
adjustments. In reality, the efficient working of ths 
Commonwealth depends upon the mutual co-operation 
and goodwill of those who occupy positions of responsi- 
bility in the various constituent members,” {Report^ 
p. 136.) 


TI. THE FUTURE 

The circumstances that have led to the particular 
difficulties of the last few years show no signs of dis- 
appearing. It is plain that we are far from recovering 
from the effects of the world crisis, and if those effects 
continue much longer a complete reconstruction of 
Australian affairs may have to be faced. That, how- 
ever, is a question far too big to enter upon at the end 
of an already long paper. 
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Otlier external influences, too, may enter into the 
adjustment of relations between Commonwealth and 
States. Internationally, it looks as if one power may* 
soon come to dominate the north-western Pacitic, and 
as if any questions that arise between us and her 
may have to be settled not only outside. any general 
collective system but also outside any particular col- 
lective system of Pacific powers, and without any valid 
expectation that Australia would have strong support 
from any other quarter of the globe. If anything 
like this comes about, the importance of the Common- 
wealth Government will be immensely increased, and 
questions such as have here been discussed will sink 
into the background. 

These matters, however, are still in the future. In 
the present we have estrangement between tlie sKTtiler 
States and the Commonwealth, w’hich in Western xius- 
tralia has come to be a state of feeling that seems to 
cease to wish for cbntinued union. What is to be done 
about this? 

The first step is to see what alleviation is possible 
of the tangible causes of grievance. To debate them 
in the manner of the Case for Unmi^ and dismiss them, 
will get nowhere. Judicial inquiry in the manner of 
the report of the Grants Commission is the better way. 
A more than generous treatment of the dissatisfied 
State seems the wise course. Tliis may depart from 
strict principles, but it is worth while to do so when 
a member of the family thinks she has cause to cut 
adrift. Besides the treatment of grievances, some 
attention could be given to what lies behind some of 
them. Has there not been a too rapid expansion of 
Federal powers and Federal activity in administrative 
matters? Is the community at Canberra — Ministers, 
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members and civil servants — able enough and wise 
enough to administer all the affairs that now come 
"within Federal control? Do we not run grave risks 
with a civil service of a calibre no higher than the 
Federal service? Until we can have conditions of ser- 
vice that will attract — as in other ^^democratic^’ coun- 
tries, Great Britain, France, Holland — the most 
highly-trained ability and the wisest minds of the 
nation, would it not be better for the Commonwealth 
Government to practise greater restraint in enlarging 
its* activities, as well as in using its present powers 
and applying its laws? 

iT- 

r 

DISCUSSION 

]Vr?S»aK. C. ''vViLSON (Adelaide) agreed that the Australian 
Constitution had admirably withstood the strains placed upon 
it, with the exception of the commerce clauses, the arbitration 
clauses, and the clauses relating to financial powers. With 
regard to the last-mentioned, a point of break-down had almost 
been reached. South Australia had not balanced its budget 
since 1914, and had no hope of ever doing so apart from 
Commonwealth grants, or an alteration of the Constitution. 
The remedy was to extend to the poorer States the principle 
of transfer payments from rich to poor. Just as within a 
State, graduated taxation placed a certain check on the 
inequality between incomes, ti’ansferring money to the poor 
by means of social services, so the Federal Government should 
control its finances so as to effect a transfer of wealth from 
rich to poor Stg.tes. The needs of the poorer States could 
be discovered by an examination of relative taxable capacities. 

Me P. D. Phillips (Melbourne) suggested that the under- 
lying reason why the (Constitution showed signs of strain was 
that the Pounding Fathers had not realized the full implica- 
tions of what we now call the Social Service State. During 
the latter portion of the nineteenth century, of course, States 
had been driven away from a purely negative conception of 
their functions, but that experience had hardly penetrated to 
the theory of Federalism, and the powers which such a theory 
was concerned to distribute were still regarded as powers 
laying down norms and prohibitions. State action, nowadays. 
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was mucii more positive in content, and our Federal Consti- 
tution stood in need of a complete overhaul from this point of 
view. 

The analogy suggested by Mr Wilson between the redistri-, 
button of the national income by means of taxation and the 
redistribution by means of grants from the Commonwealth 
w^as very misleading. The decision was not first made that 
incomes should be redistributed, and taxation then devised to 
achieve this end. Rather, when it was found necessary to 
secure a certain revenue to conduct the business of the State, 
means were sought whereby this sum could be raised at 
minimum “cost”, and taxation was theretore adjusted to 
capacity to pay. Mr Wilson’s approach put the cart before the 
horse. 

Mb Blackbuen (Canberra) referred to a recent statement 
that Western Australia had a very strong moral case for seces- 
sion, in that she was not one of the original constituents of 
the Commonwealth, but came in afterwards owing to pressure 
brought to bear on her by the C^onial Office. This was 
undoubtedly true, but the argument that Western Australia 
was entitled to resist the Commonwealth on the ground that 
it had developed along lines not contemplated by any^one, 
did not lie in the mouths of Western Australian secession- 
ists. They could conceivably argue that they were a different 
people from what they were ten, or twenty, or thirty years, 
ago, but they could “not object to the extension of Common- 
■^^ealth powers on the ground that they were a continuously- 
existing society, entitled to rely on pre-Federation facts. For, 
in 1911, 1913, and again in 1919, the State of Western Aus- 
tralia had voted for extensions of Commonwealth power which 
were quite as wide, if not wider, than the extensions which 
had resulted from High Court decisions. Had not the refer- 
endum on secession coincided with a State election, secession 
would probably have been rejected, or carried by a very small 
majority. The Labour Party in Western Australia had been 
so anxious about the result of the electioi;^ 
dared to take up a stand on the question. Had it done so, 
it would undoubtedly have opposed secession, and the voting 
would have been substantially dilferent. 

Sis Habbisox Moose (Melbourne): “One of the very delight- 
ful features of discussions such as these, is that one finds 
oneself in agreement with the very last person witli whom one 
expects, at the outset, to be In agreement. Now the person 
with whom I find myself most in agreement is my friend, Mr 
Maurice Blackburn. He pointed out that the Constitution, as 
it is ’written, is one thing, and the Constitution, as it works, 
is another. There is still another thing, and that is that the 
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life of a people under a Constitution, or under a form of 
Government, may be something different from either. If you 
take this Constitution of ours, you will find that it has both 
gained and suffered from the character of the Assembly that 
'framed it. It was, to ait extraordinary extent, a legal docu- 
ment. The men who played the leading part in the Constitu- 
tional Convention were lawyers of eminence, and they had 
made a very careful study of Federal Constitutions. But, 
looking back, I think it might have been very much better 
if the framers of our Constitution had known and thought 
less about Federal Constitutions as they existed in the United 
States and Canada, and if they had brought themselves to a 
more exacting study of Australian conditions. If they had 
done that, they would probablj^ have aimed at a great deal 
less- than they did. Federal powers would have been fewer, 
and there would have been greater scope left for learning 
by experience, without being committed in a particular 
direction. 

‘'Coneerning the analogy between the wealthy State and the 
wealthy individual, and the poor State and the poor indivi- 
dual, I feel very sceptical. Afior ail, rich States and poor 
Stata>« alike consist of rich persons and poor persons, and 
taxation is paid, not by some abstract entity, which you call 
the State, which pays out of abstract resources with abstract 
money, but it is paid by the individuals of each and every 
State.” 

Me F. Eggleston (Melbourne) considered that the strains 
to which the Commonwealth Constitution was subject were 
due to something entirely outside the working of that Con- 
stitution. Ideal political units, he said, were much smaller 
than the units which develop through the integration of 
economic forces. Politics could only remain alive in small 
areas; the larger the unit the more difficult it was both to 
effect changes, and to control social and economic conditions. 
Economically, Western Australia was part of a continental 
unit; but politically her association with the Commonwealth 
had resulted in discord. 

Miss D. Davies (Melbourne) felt that some, at least, of the 
difficulties of the Constitution were due to the nature of 
Federation itself. Federation was essentially a compromise 
between the benefits of a unitary State and the benefits of 
local sovereignty. Ultimately these different benefits were 
incompatible. In endeavouring to meet the claims of the 
smaller States, it should be remembered that Federation was, 
in part at least, an educative process. If State demands 
became excessive, however, there was nothing for it but a 
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dissolution of the Federation, and a return to what was, after 
all, a less civilized state of affairs. 

Mr E. R. Dawes (Adelaide) fearcld that an undue concen- 
tration on “grants”, in relief of “dilabilities”, would suggesf 
that the only thing which held the^ Commonwealth together 
was a cash nexus. It w’-as significant that the Constitution 
always came under survey when the States were in difficulties. 
After all, it was convenient to have a scapegoat to blame for 
“bad times”, especially as the Constitution itself did not have 
a vote. An enormous volume of criticism was directed against 
the tariff; yet, if tariffs were entirely removed, the problem 
of the primary producer would remain unsolved, if the price 
of wheat remained at a level below the cost of production. 
Where difficulties were genuinely due to the Constitution, 
then revision should be promptly effected, for it would be 
foolish to allow the original provisions of this Constitution 
to become sacrosanct. 

Professor F. A. Bland (Sydney) f “It has always- been a 
source of wonderment to me that the strains produced by the 
conflict between the claims of the States and those of the 
Federal authorities have not been avoided in a very i:::!tnple 
administratWe way. That could ha%’e been done if the States 
had been permitted, after Federation, to develop their already- 
existing agencies, such as defence, customs, post-office organi- 
zations, and the Mice. Instead of doing this, the Federal 
(government immediately set up a whole series of agencies for 
itself, in the administration of which there have been aggra- 
vated those very conflicts which Federation was designed to 
cure. These conflicts, I suggest, could ha%’e been avoided. If 
the various States had been allowed to work out their own 
destiny, and the Federal Parliament had merely assumed an 
oversight, and had become the thinking body for the national 
affairs of the whole community.” 

Dr P. R. E. Mauldox (Melbourne) developed the sugges- 
tion made by Mr Eggleston, that there was a conflict between 
the necessities of economic development, and the necessities 
of satisfactory administration in a modern polity. In his view 
the control of economic policy should pass more and more 
into the hands of Federal authorities, and the Constitution 
be revised accordingly. State powers would thus be reduced. 
They vrould retain large powers in such fields as education 
and municipal services; but where it was such a matter as the 
development of primary industries, that power should be in 
the hands of one authority, able to develop a consistent 
policy, and give continuous siiiiervision to its development. 
“If we are going to modify our Constitution, let it be with a 
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very clear recognition of the different necessities involved in 
economic development on the one hand, and of political 
development on the othe^\ Let us move in the direction of 
fielf-expression, politicall % in smaller units, but leave the 
direction of economic cevelopment to the larger political 
machinery of the Commonwealth. This will secure an adequate 
and coherent policy for the whole continent, and yet leave us 
with the feeling of governing ourselves in local units.” 
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DEGLIXIXG FAITH IX REPEESEXTATIYB 
GOVERXMEXT, AXD THE RISE OF OPPOSED 
FOPtMS OF GOVEEXMEXT 

By A. H. Charteris 

Je ci'ains Men que le regime parlementaire ne soit decidement 
viable que dans les p^riodcs de prosperity et de facility. 

— M. Pierre Laval qiioted in Andrg Tardieu: 

L’Heure de Crise (1934), p. 16B. 

Lecturing before an English audience last year^the 
greatest French authority on English political theory^ 
observed that an inner contradiction runs through the 
whole doctrine of modern Socialism, ^^the belief, that 
i^ to say, in the two extremely different, perhaps con- 
tradictory, things: liberty and organization, between 
which Socialists fall to the ground'’. 

Professor Halevy continued: "Hlie ideal of English 
liberty in the eighteenth century was the idea of a 
Parliament strictly controlling the aristocracy and the 
monarchy; the paradoxical idea that the basis of 
society was not to obey those who goreni but to dis- 
obey" them, coTiirol them, make things diUlcult for them. 
Then came the political economists, Adam Smith, 
Ricardo, and their propagandists, Cobden and Bright, 
who added something to the dellnition of English Lib- 
eralism in making the State practically evanescent — 

1 Professor Blie HaU-vy, “Socialism and the Problem of Democratic 
Parliaiiientarianism,” in Jnto'nQ.tv^nnl Affairs, voi. xiii, pp. 4:i0-99 
( 1934 ). 
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tlirongli the bold idea of reducing the functions of the 
State to as little as possible, aiming at what Hnxley 
tailed ‘administrativ^^i nihilism’ — giving the State 
nothing to do but t(|< abdicate, and simply allowing 
individuals freely to interchange the products of their 
respective labour. I think you will agree that it was 
in the forties and fifties of the nineteenth century 
that this new idea of English Liberalism reached its 
acme, and England was admired all through Europe 
as the centre of Western civilization. Even our French 
tyrant Nfapoleon III fell a victim to the propaganda of 
the English Free-traders. Then began the rise of Bis- 
marck/ and little by little, as the Keich impressed the 
world -with its organization, Bismarcklan methods 
gained the better of the English ideal of liberty, and 
the Hegelian idea of the State gained the better of the 
idea of the evanescent State. The problem which the 
Socialists find so difficult to solve is how to reconcile 
both these ideas. . . 

II 

In the light of this instructive generalization, we 
may proceed to consider the basis and essential factors 
of representative government as practised in British 
and — with some modifications — in Anglo-Saxon com- 
munities. 

Although older by many centuries than the Utili- 
tarian doctrine of the nature and function of the 
State, British representative institutions would seem, 
Avhen extended to include representation of the people 
at large, to be best adapted to the needs of a com- 

2 National Health Insurance is of German origin, having been 
introduced by Bismarck in order to steal the thunder of the German 
Social Democrats, and prevent them from misusing the manhood 
suffrage which he had been compelled to concede as the price for 
their acceptance of the German Empire. 
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muiiity wliich accepts both individualism and its con- 
comitant doctrine of tlie fiincticp of the State known 
as laissez-faire. For in an econoihic organization whick 
enjoins individiiai pursuit of| self-interest as con- 
ducing, on the ivhole, to general welfare, representa- 
tive, as contrasted with direct, democracy does serve to 
reconcile the freedom of the individual with the 
authority of the State. If personal liberty is the ulti- 
mate good, this form of government imports the self- 
government of free men by means of discussion, with 
acceptance of resultant decisions by all parties, inas- 
much as all parties — even avowed opponents — have 
shared in the decisions through^ their representatives. 
Since the individual was deemed to know his own 
interest better than the State could know it, and as 
the pursuit of self-interest did, on the whole, make 
for general w^elfare, the function of the State wms 
necessarily reduced to safeguarding law and order. 

Now Bentham and the IJtilitarians believed in two 
great principles. They believed that what society 
ought to aim at was the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number of people, ami that since the indi- 
vidual know’s his own interest best, society is most 
likely to prosper if each individual is left to work out 
his own salvation for himself. As they also believed 
that the xiursuit of individual self-inteiyisr would make 
for the happiness of all they conceived that economic 
prosperity depended upon free competition, and that 
the State ought to confine itself to ‘diolding the ring"’, 
and keep its hands off e\\u*ythmg else. That was w^hat 
was meant by laissez-faire. But before the ring could 
be held, it must be cleared. And Bentham demanded 
active Intervention by the Blare in order to remove 
hindrances to free activity; for example, the ^hsinisfer 
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interests’’ of privileged people, sncli as lawyers and 
landowners, or the fetters on Labour’s power to move 
from district to distriitt, in search of work, or to com- 
bine for improvementg of working conditions. Of all 
laws and political institutions, the State should ask 
the simple question : ^‘What is the use of you ? Do you 
■work?” That is why the second principle of the re- 
formers is called Utility, and why they came to be called 
Utilitarians. The lung once cleared, and the State’s 
function confined to keeping it, Bentham taught that 
the -requisite restraints for orderly living would emerge 
from self-imposed obligations accepted by individuals 
in their enlightened self-interest. That is why he 
demanded of the State the enforcement of all con- 
tractual relations without exception. This view, of 
coufse, assumed, what was untrue in fact, that the 
contracting parties were always on a footing of 
equality, free to contract or not to contract, and, 
furthermore, what was not untrue iii fact, that accept- 
ance of the existing basis of society was universal. 

The State, then, was, in effect, a by-product of indi- 
vidual self-assertion, and as personal freedom was the 
ultimate good, the onus against State interference with 
personal liberty was not displaced unless the evil of 
interference was clearly less than the evil in 
question. Moreover, as State intervention must needs 
take the form of altering the relevant law, it was 
entirely' proper that legislative methods should be 
deliberate, with full opportunity for articulate opposi- 
tion.® 

® Of the state of Parliament in the years following the Keform 
Act of 1832, Mr G. M. Young observes: “The procedural history 
of Parliament is a struggle between an old principle (freedom of 
debate) and a new one (to make a programme and get it 
through). In the thirties freedom exercised through (a) a multi- 
tude of formal stages, (b) irrelevant amendment on going into 
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Following Professor Ernest Barker, of 'Cambridge;^ 
it may be said tliat tlie essentialifactors in representa-^ 
tive government are four : 

(a) A political electorate vexing in political con- 
stituencies ; 

(5) a party system involving at least two parties, 
and possibly more, wbicli present policies and 
candidates to the electorate ; 

(c) a Parliament representing political constituen- 
cies and organized in parties, and 

(d) a Cabinet representing the majority party or 
combination of parties in that Parliament, but 
confronted and criticized by an opppsition 
representing the minority party or minority 
combination. This combination of factors 
operates differently in different States, accord- 
ing as one or other of the factors predominates 
in the combination. 

• Under this system Parliamentary procedure, as indi- 
cated above, is deliberate and dilatory. A bill is read 
three times in each House, and the third time only 
after its provisions have been minutely canvassed in 
Committee. The final requirement of the Koval Assent, 
although now a pure formality, belongs to the same 
order of ideas. In the domain of iegijilation affecting 
the self-governing Dominions it survives within narrow 
limits, with dilatory effects, although in practice 
little more than a form. Under this system, too, an 


Committee or adjournment, was in the ascendant. The public, 
intensely interested in Parliament, was, in consequence, often 
baffled to know what Parliament was doing or why.” G. M. Young : 
“Portrait of an Age”, in Earlp Victorian England (1934), Oxford, 
voL ii, p. 437 n. 

* B. Barker : “Democracy Since the War, and its Prospects”, in 
Internatioml vol. xiii, pp. Tol-55 (1934). 
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Executive emerges wliicli can afford to be weak, since 
its administrative functions are small. To quote Mr 
'g. M. Young again : f 

^^In 1830, except foi tlie collection and management 
of tbe revenue for defence and the transmission of 
letters, there was hardly anything which a Frenchman 
or a Prussian would have recognized as an administra- 
tion. The national expenditure was £50 millions, of 
which the debt absorbed £29 millions, defence £15 
millions, leaving £6 millions only for collection, for 
the”" Crown and the whole civil administration. The 
total and proportions did not greatly vary till the 
Crimean War. But by 1860 the cost of defence was 
£26 millions, the balance for civil purposes £15 
millions. These figures, which illustrate the armed 
adimnistrative state, show also with what slight equip- 
ment early Victorian Government operated.^’® 

The weakness of the Executive, indeed, is sometime^ 
acclaimed as a merit. Jules Ferry, for example, 
declared in the eighties that France desired her 
Executive to be weak — no doubt as an additional 
guarantee of personal liberty. 

The conditions under which representative govern- 
ment of this kind functions best seem to be : 

(a) A minimum of political parties, with one in office 
and on'e in opposition, but prepared to take 
office on obtaining the requisite majority. The 
emergence of even a third party tends to cause 
friction (as when the Irish Nationalists, during 
the Home Eule controversy in the eighties and 
nineties of last century, resorted to obstruc- 
tion in the House of Commons) or it conduces 
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M. Young: Oix cit, p. 466. 
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to coalition, iviiich is the weakest form of 
Parliamentary government.^ 

(h) Acceptance by all parties l>f the existing organi-' 
zation of society both in basis and general form, 
differences between them being conlined to 
political objective and methods of effecting 
improvements. This condition has been likened 
to a boat race, in which the rival craft are at 
one in direction, if not in speed, neither seeking 
to turn np-stream by an eddy. 


6 Multiplicity of parties is, of course, no novelty m the British 
self-governing Dominions. Ever since the emergence of the Labour 
Party in 1910, Australia has been accustomed to the existence 
of 3. Indeed, at the present moment, the House of Representatives of 
75 members shows 5, although condensedi for practical purposes into 
2. In the Dominion Lower House in Canada the two major parties 
hold 224 seats, while 21 are divided among no less than 6 “fractions”. 
But proliferation of parties, with consequent coalition Governments, 
is a function of proportional representation — as theorists foretold, 
this prediction being borne out by the experience of the weak Baltic 
States created after the war. Thus Estonia, with 6 parties m its Lower 
House of 100 members, has a non-partisan Cabinet, which has been 
in power since October 21, 1934, the number of seats m the House 
having been reduced from 100 to 50. Latvia, with 14 parties in 
a House of also 100 members, has had a coalition Cabinet in 
power since March, 1933. Lithuania, debilitated, no doubt, by her 
enrome state of war with her neighbour Poland over Tilna, has, 
in a House of 85, no less than 14 parties; and a National Union 
Cabinet has been m power since the defeat of the Dictator Valdemaras 
in 1929. 

Under the older Constitutions in the Scandinavian countries 
proliferation of parties, which gives Sweden 6 in a House of 230 
members, and Denmark 7 in one of 149, has not prevented the 
Social Democratic Party from holding power in both countries 
by virtue of a clear majority over all others. Sarway m the 
directly-elected Storting of 150 members, knows 4 major parties and 

4 “fractions”, each with a single representative. Labour with 
seats could be opposed by a “bloc” commanding H^aotes ; btrsattained 
office in 1935. C^^echosloimkia, however, which is -the Central 
European stronghold of posf-war democracy, exhibits both 
multiplicity of parties and coalition Government. In a House of 
300 members the parties number 14, of which S of the more important 
are represented in the Coalition Government in power. Belguim, wltli 

5 parties in a House of 157, endures at the moment a Parliamentary 
deadlock. Even Switzerland, with its ancient tradition of democracy, 
shows 7 parties in a House of IS 7, and minor groups as well. 
In France where, thanks to the deputy's unchallenged mandate for 
a four years’ term, parties tend to reproduce themselves by fissure, 
the Chamber of 600 members .«hows the record number of 25 partie.?, 
distinguished more by personal affiliation to leaders than by 
distinction of principle. 
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(c) A stable, or preferably a ^^rising^’ market in 
tlie country concerned, so that economic prob- 
lems prove capable of solution by private 
initiative and j?ffort.‘ Up to the outbreak of the 
World War, British, American, and French 
experience satisfied this condition. The main 
matters of political debate in Great Britain 
were primarily political ; for example, the exten- 
sion of the franchise, free edncation, the legal 
right of labour to combine, the claim of Ireland 
to self-government. 

Ill 

In time of national crisis representative government 
in this, its normal form, stands in need of modification 
in Jhe direction of strengthening the powers of the 
Executive, and such modification it has not failed to 
receive from Parliament itself. In Great Britain, 
during the war 1914-18, the modification was effected 
by the brief Defence of the Realm Act, which empowered 
the King in Council to legislate in the national 
emergency by Order in Council; in Australia by the 
War Precautions Act, which enabled the Prime Minis- 
ter, Mr W. M. Hughes, to govern Australia, as he once 
remarked, ^^with a fountain-pen’\ In the United States 
the C^stitution itself conferred upon the President 
war powers more extensive than those of the greatest 
of European autocrats. Times of crisis falling short of 

“The most favourable conditions for popular government exist 
in periods of tranquillity, when the economic machine is working 
smoothly and profitably, and when political issues are few, sirgple, 
and mainly domestic, and gradual in development. It is, more- 
over, a system which functions best in nations where it has grown 
slowly and naturally, affiordiijg to their populations adequate oppor- 
tunity for political education. All these conditions were conspicu- 
ously absent from the post-war world. . . G. M. Gathorne- 
Hardy : A Bhort History of International Affairs^ 1920 to 19S4^ p. 142. 
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war may produce crisis GovernmentSj wliicti are, never- 
theless, compatible with retention of the main charac- 
teristics of representative government. Witness the' 
Coalition Government formed in Great Britain in 1916 * 
under Mr Lloyd George, for the' better conduct of the 
war, and continued after the peace until 1921 without 
any further modification of the normal system than 
was inherent in the Defence of the Eealm Act. Witness, 
too, the extraordinary emergency powers conferred in 
the United States on President Koosevelt in 1933, 
which have not deprived representative assemblies- of 
their authority, or interfered with tlie freedom of the 
Press, or abolished Labour organizations. Still further 
illustration may be found in the^power to iegiskite by 
decree conferred by the French Chamber on M. Poin- 
care in the financial crisis of 1926 . 

lY 

INFLUENCES WEAKENING FAITH IN EEPEESENTATITL 
* GOVEENMENT 

As the premier instrument for the self-government of 
free men, representative institutions on the British 
model were recommended in England in the early 
nineteenth century, as sufficient to ensure the happi- 
ness of any nation. This, says Dicey, was in the main 
the creed of at least two generations.'^ J^t was^^believed 
that English methods of constitutional govefument by 
free debate would yield in any community of free men, 
English solutions of political and ecoursmle troubles, 
and thus conduce to the general peace. The iiillmmces 
which have weakened tbis earlier faiih appear to be the 
following : 


® Latu un-d Opi 7 ii 07 i in England, Ist Ed., 1905, Leet. XII. 
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1. — As Dicay went on to remark® the democratic insti- 

tutions^ which under Utilitarian influence were 
bound up in England with humanitarian reform 
and cosmopolitan sympathy, did not preserve these 
* English cliaracfliristics when transplanted to 
foreign countries. On the contrary, they proved 
themselves entirely compatible with an intense and 
even bellicose nationalism, with its characteristic 
hostility to international outlook. ^^Nationalism 
had created an atmosphere in which Utilitarian 
ideas cannot easily flourish.’^ (Ibid.) The solution 
of foreign political problems did not fail out 
according to English expectation. And this consti- 
tuted one of the#major causes for declining faith 
in representative institutions as a panacea for 
^ political ills. 

2. — Minor causes operating in England in the same 

direction included the natural impatience of those 
who demanded immediate social reform with the 
inertia and power of vested interests in a ParlJ^- 
ment using methods of legislation peculiarly 
favourable to the maintenance of the status quo. 
It was to overcome this inertia that organized 
Labour in British countries sought direct repre- 
sentation in Parliament itself. 

3. — In the collectivist era in England, which set in in 

ISGo,. although no direct challenge of importance 
was delivered to the basis of the existing economic 
system, the sphere of personal liberty was increas- 
ingly diminished by State action in such matters 
as compulsory education, public health, restriction 
of hours of labour, and by compulsory national 
health insurance intimduced on the eve of the 


* Laic and Opinion in England (1920 Ed.), p 463 . 
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World War. The growing pressure of public 
business compelled the Cabinet to claim priority* 
for Government business, and, in the face of ^ 
obstruction, to control an|i limit freedom of 
debate. The restrictions thus imposed on the 
initiative of '^^private members”^® (including minor 
opposition groups) stimulated in certain Labour 
circles a preference for direct action as a better 
instrument for improvement of labour conditions 
than Parliamentary effort 

4. — With the spread of Socialism, as a specific form of 

collectivism, the basis of the existing economic 
regime, which had hitherto been accepted by all 
parties in the State, received a direct challenge, 
since economic inequalities which others deemed4:o 
be inseparable from the economic system and sus- 
ceptible of gradual elimination, were diagnosed by 
the Socialists ag evidence of a class- war, signifying 
inherent vice in the capitalistic regime, and not 
susceptible of removal except by supersession of 
that regime by one more equitable. Eepresenta- 
tion of this doctrine in Parliament did not make 
for smooth working of the Parliamentary machine. 

5. — ^The growing discrepancy between economic power 

which lies with the nation in its possessive 
capacity, and actual exercise of the political power, 
which, on extension of the franchise and spread 
of education, lies, at least potentially, with the 
mass of voters if appropriately organized, tended 

typical of tlie private meint)er in the early Victorian era, 
Mr G. M. Young cites the career of Ewart, son of Mr Gladstone’s 
godfather. “He carried three important bills (Capital Punish- 
ment, Defence of Felons, Public Dibraries), besides being very 
active in free-trade, schools of design and competitive examina- 
tions. But he was never in office.” “Portrait of an Age", op. cit., 
p. 439, n. 

I 
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to excite in many spokesmen of the “masses” envy 
of those in political control, and anger against 
The organs of the existing re,^ime. Nevertheless, the 
English Labour ^arty, v'hile despairing, in face of 
the obstacle presented by the House of Lords, of 
achieving socialization of the means of produc- 
tion by spocilic Acts of Parliament, remains faith- 
ful to constitutional methods of thorough-going 
reform, and proposes, if returned to po’n-er by an 
absolute majority, to surmount the obstacle of 
dilatory procedure by passing an Enabling Act 
■«-hich shall give its legal authority for effecting 
the requisite cjjanges of regime^^ by Order in 
Council, on the model of the regulations issued 
under the Defence of the Kealm Act in England 
during the War. 


That Parliaments are not what they were, is a com- 
plaint not confined to British soil. If Mr Gladstone 
has had no successors, neither, for that matter, has 
Bismarck. In our own country it is “the fathers of the 
Constitution” who have left no descendants. But, while 
it may be true that the members of the first Federal 
Parliament of 1901 were of exceptionally high calibre, 
it must not be forgotten, in the first place, that they 
were recruited from among the outstanding members 
of the~State" Legislatures, over which its superior 
prestige has prevailed ever since; and, in the second 
place, that with her six existing Parliaments and small 
population, Australia was confronted with no lio-ht 
task from 1901 onwards in furnishing personnel for 


a The Labour Party's ProgramnjecomprteesTTiair^^il^U^rEE 
banking and credit system, the heavy industries, transport “coaf 
iron and steel, as well as agriculture and electricity and ’water 
supply under national control and. as far as possible under 
national ownership. wmioie, under 
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another. At the present day the Australian Parlia- 
ments, by reason of the emergence^ of the Labour Party 
in 1910, are more truly representative of the people 
at large than in the year of Federation, and in respect 
of personnel there is small ground for saying that they 
have suffered to any notable degree from deterioration. 
But undoubtedly the quality of political debate has 
declined since that date, if personnel has not, and this, 
it is conceived, is due to a significant change in our 
mental atmosphere. Before Federation the issue, for 
example, of Free Trade versus Protection, was one in 
which the people of Australia, and notably in ISfew 
South Wales and Victoria, took the intensest interest. 
It was a theme debated with an ardour and a disinter- 
estedness, and on a plane of detachment, seldom reached 
in modern controversies, and because they had open 
and eager minds accessible to argument, it was 
followed by the people at large with intensest interest. 
Nowadays the mind* of the people seems to be closed. 
How common is the practice of blocking argument with 
a nickname or a catchword ! Why should X reply to 
Y when he can be dismissed as ^^an extremist’^, a 
^^pacifisP^ or ^^Douglas Creditor”? And why on earth 
should Y reply to X when he is a ^^master’s man”, a 
^^capitalist pimp”, and so on, in an ascending order of 
designation? The respective arguments aj^lefpto join 
Charles Lamb’s frozen words. 

For this deterioration of debate, which is by no 
means confined to our Parliaments, much of the blame 
lies at the door of Labour, some of whose leaders show 
“a sair declension frae the auld”. 

On its first appearance in Parliament the Austra- 
lian Labour Party made no secret of its policy. ‘^Sup- 
port for Concession” was enforced by “solidarity”, or 
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party discipline, on votes of confidence. But its leaders 
of those days did believe in the existence of a science 
of economics — a science which was quite distinct from 
the dogmas both of lahse^-pilre and Marxian schools 
of thought — believed, too, that they had mastered it. 
They respected the Constitution of the Commonwealth 
and States, accepting them as part of the data of their 
problem, as marking the limits within which Parlia- 
mentary action in the interest of Labour was possible. 
Moreover, they conceived it to be their duty to give an 
intellectual lead to their followers.^- But nowadays 
your Left Wing Labour leader may say with the poet : 

^ A 'thir tilings are an emp’y sang, 

To a gentleman like me! 


^Economics? Pooh! A bourgeois fabrication. Aplas- 
tic science. The Constitution is what you make it. 
And as for leading, the place of the leader is behind. 
Was not “Well, boys, what do you want?’’ the lead 
which Mr Lang gave his followers at the annual con- 
ference of the Australian Labour Party Parlia- 
ment is neither more nor less an instrument for getting 
things done in the Labour interest; in the political 
sphere a substitute for “direct action” in the indus- 
trial, but with no difference of object. 

In these circumstances there is the less reason for 
surprise al!!!fough all the more for regret, that political 
debate in Australia has fallen from its former high 
level. The change is but a symptom of the super- 


^ Not that they were under illusions as to the effect of their 
lead- 1 have it on the authority of one of the most famous of these 
leaders (now dead) that with their followers in the early days this 
simple faith was more than Norman blood: ‘‘What the'u have/ they 
uirBoss 1 back stealing. And at all material times 

» This may have been deigned as a gesture for public approval. 

IS that the Lang Plan tvas not the result of a vote taken 
at that conference. 
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charged atmosphere in which we pioderns live. In the 
tranquil and not iinprosperoiis end of the century, the ’ 
Australian was not ashamed of being moved by argii- " 
ment, because, as I have said, mind was open. To- 
day in a changing world it is his appetite which is 
open. His mind is closed. ^^Turmoil in a monkey- 
house’’ is therefore no bad description of debate in at 
least one of our Legislative Assemblies — a view which 
our Press magnates appear to share, for the Parlia- 
mentary reports which they vouchsafe to us are nieag^^e 
and intermittent, except when the atmosphere in the 
House has been ^^tense”. 

Yet it cannot be that the subjects under discussion 
are inherently less important or interesting than in 
the Victorian era. Bather it would seem to be that 
even for political debate, the main arena is no longer 
Parliament, Other agencies of discussion have emerged 
to compete for the^ attention of the public — notably 
the daily Press itself, broadcasting and, perhaps not 
least, the opportunities for viva voce discussion 
afforded by the Adult Education Movement in supple- 
ment to formal discourse on economics and politics. 

In some circles a further ground for depreciating 
representative institutions is found in the incalculable 
vagaries of the ''unattached vote,” which, under tli^ 
excitement of an election, is capable of md*Vlng i-iolently 
about its own axis, swinging now in favour of one 
party, and at the next poll as solidly in favour of its 
opponent. The most notable recent example of "land- 
slide by hysteria’^ was furnished by the Gold Standard 
Election in England in October, 1931, The revulsion 
of feeling against the National Government, which 
was then returned to power, showed itself four years 
later in the overwhelming victory of Labour at the 
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English mraicipal elections, which were fonght on 
party lines both in London and the provinces. For 
anchoring this ^‘'floating kidney of the body politic” 
Mr Winston Chiirchjll has advocated a weighting of 
the vote for householders, who are presumably of more 
settled political complexion than the voter at large. 

Since the onset of the economic depression in 1929, 
with its baffling problem of unemployment, the public 
has become increasingly conscious of the narrow limits 
within which Parliamentary action is effective in the 
economic sphere. For the popular disillusionment 
resulting therefrom, the politician is himself much to 
blame. He was prone to pose in times of prosperity 
— particularly in Australia — as ‘^the onlie begetter” of 
tl^e general well-being, but in times of strain he failed 
to provide the relief from its distresses, for which the 
innocent public not unnaturally turned to him, and 
further discredit fell upon the Paj^liamentary system. 

Declining faith in the effectiveness of Parliamentary 
government is doubtless the reason for the post-war 
practice, observable both in Great Britain and 
I Australia, of placing public utilities under statutory 
^ boards vrhich are independent of Ministerial control. 

This is illustrated in Great Britain by — (a) the 
Central Electricity Board; (h) the Port of London 
Authority ; -4^) the Broadcasting Commission; (d) the 
London Transport Trust. 

The Unemployed Assistance Board established by the 
Jsational Government, in 19B4, is understood to have 
had the object of removing the amount of ^^the dole” 
from the arena of competitive promises at election 
times. 

In Australasia the development is illustrated by the 
creation, both in Victoria and New South Wales, of a 
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Transport Board in addition to tlie existing Railway 
Commission, each independent cT the other and both 
removed from Ministerial control and responsibility;' 
and in the Federal sphere, the Australian Broadcasting " 
Commission and the Conncil for Research in Science 
and Industry are further illustrations. There are 
similar creations in New Zealand. This development 
is no doubt due to general belief that such utilities are 
better managed when free from Parliamentary inter- 
ference. While witnessing, therefore, to belief in the 
superiority of expert management, it is evidence also 
of lack of public confidence in Parliamentary govern- 
ment, which is admittedly at its weakest on the 
administrative side. 

But these statutory commissions, as at present 
established, lack any co-ordinating authority save 
Parliament itself, which cannot function except when 
the relevant creating statute comes up for periodical 
revision or renewal. The absence of such authority to 
n^ediate, for example, in matters of transport between 
the claims of transport by rail, road, and sea, may, in 
a country like New Zealand, which relies so greatly 
for inter-communication upon all three, prove in 
practice to be a considerable mischief. It is worth 
consideration whether ready acceptance of statutory 
commissions for particular purposes would be strong 
enough to prevail against inherited relm-^e^on Parlia- 
ment as the general controller of public administration, 
were the elector invited to declare himself for or 
against the inauguration of a system so reformed as 
to ensure more effective co-ordination of all State 
activities than is possible under our present system. 

In connection with administrative competence it 
should be realized that the experience which the private 
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member gaiy.s in the legislature forms no sort of train- 
ing for the administrative functions which will devolve 
'upon a i^Iinister of the Crown. And as it is only at 
‘^an advanced age — ^if at all — that a member reaches 
Cabinet rank, he is often too old on appointment even 
to be willing to depart from established office routine. 

This is a grave defect in our present training for high 
office, although whether it amounts to a cause of dis- 
belief in Parliamentary government is open to question. 
The elector, it is conceived, has an extremely imperfect 
picture of what the term Government means. He 
tends to think in compartments. While instinctively 
hostile to a system which he associates with Dictator- 
ship, with its denial the right to criticize, and its 
demand for acceptance of its own permanence, he 
nevertheless approves of the Statutory Commission, 
although it not only imports admission of the defects 
of Parliamentary government, but calls in logic for a 
general and independent co-ordinating (or planning) 
authority, the existence of which must necessarily 
weaken the authority of Parliament itself. 

Notwithstanding these defects, there is no evidence 
of Australian disbelief in Parliamentary government as 
an institution, although dissatisfaction with politicians 
and, in some quarters, hostility to Federation is not 
unknown.--^ JAitle has been heard since the onset of 
the depression, even among the younger generation, 
which had increasingly favoured it on national grounds, 
of advocacy of unification, by which is meant the 
establishment of a single national Parliament for the 
entire continent, and the supersession of State Parlia- 
ments by municipal authorities with enlarged powers 

a development also favoured by the Labour Party in 
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the interest of uniform wage-rates and klbonr condi- 
tions. In the last six years, the ’Federal Constitution 
having come under serious strain, the visible move- 
ment is in the opposite direction, notably in Western 
Australia, which demands, as :lhe only cure for its 
economic ills, a surgical operation — its own excision 
from the body Federal. But Western Australia’s demand 
hits only at Federation. For his own colony, when 
prospectively restored to independence, your Western 
Australian demands Parliamentary government, and 
it is from the representative institution called the 
Imperial Parliament that he meanwhile seeks his relief 
from the straitjaoket of our Federal union. 

The over-government of Australia, with its ^seven 
sets of governmental and expensive organs, is no longer 
stressed as formerly, although the division of powers 
under the Federal system continues to be something of 
a mystery to the average elector, who, with a British 
tradition in his blood, is slow to understand why the 
statutes of a national Parliament should be liable to 
challenge for constitutional validity in a court of law. 
And it must be admitted that the crop of litigation 
which the Parliament has sown tends to undermine 
admiration for Federation as a political contrivance, 
while Federal encroachment on the field of taxation 
tends to alienate those responsible for thjQ^.-feances of 
the State. 

On the other hand,, the social services, which are the 
fruit of representative institutions, while they continue 
to grow in complexity and, to the grief of the taxpayer, 
in cost, undoubtedly serve to reconcile the beneficiaries 
even to the anomalies of- the form of government 
from which they spring. Indeed, for all classes of 
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Australian,^ the State, with its representative system 
so sensitive to imperious popular demand, has become 
/^^tlie shadow of a great rock in a weary land'’ called 
Depression. And at the present moment there is not a 
single branch of econoinic activity, except perhaps wool- 
growing, which is not receiving assistance from the 
State, either indirectly through the tariff, or directly 
by subsidy, or by legislative grant of protective 
organization. The Australian working-man, for his 
part, continues to regard the State as the author and 
guarantor of his labour conditions, as well as the most 
satisfactory of employers. Not for nothing did M. 
Andre Siegfried sonip twenty years ago describe our 
country as exliibiting “Socialism without its doctrines”. 
Hm judgment holds. 

For suppression of the present system no demand 
has been made except by the Communists, who have 
fallen silent in Australia since Soviet Eussia abandoned 
the policy of world revolution, and, for strategic 
reasons, Joined the League of Nations. Under the 
first onset of the depression — ^which coincided with 
the Labour Government of Mr Lang — expression of 
this demand was so open in New South Wales that the 
Netv Guard — a sort of reserve defence of the existing 
regime— arose almost of itself among the middle- 
classes, vdlo^except -when the very basis of the regime 
is threatened, have never in the past failed to accept 
any class-legislation, how^ever irksome and disliked. 
But it is significant of the optimism of the “easy-oasey 
Ossie” that on a mere change of Government — from 
Labour to Nationalist — ^the^New Guard, as spontane- 
ously indeed as it had come into being, withdrew from 
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the footlights to the wings, without, howSver, leaving 
the theatre.^^ 

Dictatorship. 

The rise of dictators in th^ post-war period has 
revived the use of an old word and given it a sinister 
connotation. Yet in Eome where it originated, it 
signified what we might call a Committee of Safety 
of One, rather than the usurpation of power by an 
irresponsible person. As an institution of Eoman 
law, dictatorship endured for three centuries — that is 
from the sixth to the third century b.c.^, but only at 
irregular intervals was a dictator appointed, and then 
only to deal with an emergency^ in domestic or, more 
often, in foreign affairs. Public law provided a regular 
form for appointment, and a limited term of office. 
The Dictator was nominated, not elected, and only a 
Consul could appoint him, using certain peculiar 
religious rites. He held office for six months only, 
and nominated his subordinate officer, the ^^Master of 
the Horse’^ The Dictator himself was magister popuU^ 
a title strictly meaning ^^master of the foot soldiers’^, 
but if we render it as a ^deader of the people’^ it cor- 
responds to what the Germans call Volksfilhrer. Until 
300 B.c. the Dictator was not restricted by the right of 
appeal, and, as he was legally vested with imperium on 
his appointment by a regular law duly pm&ed by one 
of the comitia or assemblies of the people, he had a 
legal standing, and men of all degrees owed him 
implicit obedience. Dictatorship was resorted to for 

i^But its founder and leader, Colonel Eric Campbell, feeling that, 
under the new dispensation, he could safely leave the State on a 
trip to Europe, did so without ado. 

“F^r no more the heat o’ the sun, 

Nor Comintern’s furious rages; 

Thou thy worldly task hast done, 

Home art gone, ” 
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two purposfsj wliich^ the Eomans described as (a) 
rei gerundac causa, that is to say, as an expeditions 
Jorgan for doing a difficult job, normally in foreign 
relations; and (b) seditionis causa: as a sedative for 
sedition when civil brails were on foot.^^ 

This was the old constitutional dictatorship, which 
practically came to an end with the Hannibalic War. 
The subsequent dictatorships of Sulla and Julius 
Caesar were in a wholly different category. Sulla was 
commissioned to reconstitute the Commonwealth. His 
pov/er was absolute and his tenure unlimited. And 
it is from his unbridled use of absolute power — five 
thousand persons were massacred in cold blood — that 
the modern sinister meaning of the term is derived. 
Julius Caesar, again, was of a different cast from Sulla. 
He* has been described as “the greatest, the most 
tolerant, the most merciful of the Dictators who have 
ever lived.-^ He was proclaimed Dictator in absence in 
49 B.C., nominated to that office not by*a Consul or by the 
Senate, but by the Roman populace ; but he never fof- 
got, nor did his soldiers either, that he ruled by the 
army and not by the populace. Yet after a dictator- 
ship of only eleven days he laid down the office and 
exchanged it for that of Consul. He was re-nominated 
Dictator more than once; eventually for life; but, 
though the basis of his power ^vas military and its 
scope unliniiLedJ he used it with exemplary moderation 
and clemency. 

Modem Dictatorships. 

The dictatorships in operation in our own day have 
been described as Dudatorships of. the Right and 
Dict atorships of the Left, of which the single example 

^ Cl -4 Companion to Lathi BUidies, ed. J. B, Sandys, Cambridge 
University Press, 1£»10, p. 255. 
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is the Dictatorship of the Proletariat in Soviet Russia. 
To the former class belong the present dictatorships in 
Italy, Germany, Austria, and, perhaps, also, in* 
Portugal.^® General Primo de Rivero^s dictatorship in * 
Spain, which endured from 192§ until the Republican 
Revolution in 1931, belonged to this class, as also that 
of Professor Augustinus Valdemaras in Lithuania, 
which lasted from December, 1926, until September, 
1929. But among the Dictatorships of the Right it is 
only Fascism in Italy, and FTational Socialism in 
Germany, which possess a theory of the State. Primo 
de Rivero in Spain, Miistapha Kemal in Turkey, and 
the “^Veiled Dictator’^, President Pilsudski, in Poland, 
are dictators equally with Muss(71ini, but they have no 
theory of the State. 

Nor are these modern dictatorships to be confuised 
with the Caesarism which ruled in France in the nine- 
teenth century under Napoleon III, for Napoleonic 
Caesarism accepted, and indeed was based on, 
democracy. Fascism and National Socialism, on the 
contrary, each repudiate democracy, although Herr 
Hitler does indeed claim, for what Mr Winston 
Churchill has described as his ^^timid tyranny tempered 
by stage-managed plebiscites^’, that it is by nature 
more truly democratic than representative Liberalism. 
As for Napoleon III, it is sufficient to say that every 
modification in the French Constitution wSfch he made 
after his election as President in 1818, was submitted 
to the people for ratification by plebiscite, under direct, 
universal, and individual suffrage. Never, in the whole 
twelve years of the new regime, has Fascist Italy 

“Wiiere the military-civilian directorate established m 19 2G is 
on the point of being replaced by Government under a Reformed 
Constitution launched by the President, General Carmona, and the 
(Christian Professorial) Premier, Dr Antonio de Oliveira Salazar. 
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called upon rtlie Italian people to declare by Yes or No 
vote wlietlier they accept tbe regime or not. From 
^Mussolini's model the National Socialist Government 
in Germany bas so far departed, as to bold two general 
referenda, to wliidi 1;be Saar Plebiscite of January 
13 may be added as a third, but in each case stage- 
managed and preceded by intensive Governmental pro- 
paganda. Moreover, while French Caesar ism never 
abandoned the possibility of a progressive restoration 
of democratic liberty, the Dictators in Italy and 
Germany claim to have broken with it for ever, 
repudiating it and condemning it, in the one case on 
historic, in the other on moral and racial grounds, as 
the superannuated debris of the French Kevolution, no 
longer adapted for dealing with the economic problems 
of the modern State, for which a new solution must be 
found in corporative or functional organization from 
above. The Italian and German Dictatox’ships of the 
Right agree in being: (1) Anti-Parliamentarian, 
(2) Anti-Paeiiist, (3) Anti-international; but other- 
wise make a distinction in the basis of the State’s 
claim on the individual. National Socialism claims 
for its field the entire German people, understood as 
the physical embodiment of a pure racial strain, for 
the existence of which, however, ethnological science 
offers no guaimntee either of purity or persistence. But 
with the mpik-tiiis went down none the woi’se for being 
a piece of pure romanticism. 

Fascism, which in turn claims inherent superiority 
for the Italian nation, bases it on no such ground. It 
is the Italian's ‘‘belongingness” (not otherwise defined) 
to a people possessing a great historic tradition, and of, 
necessity, therefore, a future equally great and glorious, 
that Mussolini never fails to emphasize to his hearers. 
But that Italian blood has some mystical quality 
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importing superiority is no part of Ms claim. Wiiat 
is supreme is Italian genius and cWture. 

Botii to FilTirer and the Duce glorification of their ’ 
peoples is the best instrument for suppressing belief 
in the dogma of the class-war, ^^^ch they are at one 
in condemning, not only as foreign nonsense but as 
a socially pernicious consequence of nineteenth century 
individualism. If now the mass of a people is drilled 
in the belief of its own superiority over all others, its 
members will soon ask themselves why, pray, should 
any of them raise hand one against another, in the name 
of a dogma invented in mid-nineteenth century by a 
rootless exile in London, a German Jew without 
country of his own, known to tlie^mrld as Karl Marx? 
And there is reason to believe that Communists regard 
this inculcation of nationalism as the most formidable 
enemy which their own doctrine has to encounter. 

The fourth element common to the Dictatorships of 
the Eight is acceptance of force as the basis of the 
regime ; and the fifth, repudiation of institutions 
possessing international affiliations. In National 
Socialism this follows from the emphasis laid on the 
word National, which connotes a vertical organization 
in contrast with the horizontal organization of the 
Third International, which affirms that the worker has 
no fatherland but his class. In Fascism the national 
element is less obvious in its title, buf is^^herent in 
the conception of a corporative State comprising the 
entire people without any exception, organized from 
on high on the basis of function. 

Fascist and Bolshevist Dictatorships Compared, 

The new political form which dictatorship has 
assumed, is itself the child or offshoot of democracy 
with its Parliamentai'y government. This form of 
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government lias, no doubt, defects and weaknesses. The 
democratic form of ' government is better adapted to 
the legislative than to the administrative function of 
the State, which increases to infinity as soon as the 
State, based on the sys-tem of free competition, abandons 
private capitalism and seeks to establish State 
capitalism. 

In order to be able to bring about this result, the 
democratic State, with its multiplicity of political 
parties, must needs change over to the dictatorship of 
a .single party, which refuses in principle to tolerate 
the existence of any other. When that change has 
occurred, the State may either be subordinated to 
the single party, as^'has happened in Soviet Russia, 
or may find the single party placed upon an equal 
footing with it, as has happened in Fascist Italy and 
Hitlerite Germany, where the leader of the single party 
is at the same time official head of the Government. 

A further consequence of modern dictatorship is that 
the particular form of government — whether monarch- 
ical or republican — is reduced to a question of 
secondary importance, since everything is dependent on 
the organization of the ruling political party, which is 
always monarchical as a matter of course. In point 
of fact, the fa^'ade which the Bolshevist and the 
German dictatorship retain is republican, while the 
monarchicai^fa^ade is retained by the Italian. 

The specific ideologies of modern dictatorships are 
highly diverse. The ideology of Bolshevism is — at least 
in principle — democratic. Bolshevism claims, indeed, 
to be the only tnte democracy, as its aim is to abolish 
class distinctions with the temporary aid of the 
dictatorship of a single class, and thus to bring about 
the complete emancipation of man. Fascism, on the 
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otlier hand, is a consciously count^r-democT^atic move- 
ment, whicli wages war on Socialism under tiie banner 
of nationalism. Fascism is devoid of all wish to be 
tiie dictatorship of a class; on the contrary, it claims 
to be the representation of the pnited nation. The 
Bolshevist dictatorship is proletarian dictatorship ; the 
Fascist, middle-class dictatorship, and wnth this ^ 
aristocratic and autocratic ideology is consonant. In 
Bolshevism, the industrial proletariat constitutes an 
elite inherently superior both to the rural proletariat 
and to the hourgeoisie. To this Bolshevist elite thera 
corresponds the Fascist faith in the Leader, who is 
called upon to rule from birth by reason of super- 
natural gifts. In German Fascism this belief is 
intensified to Messianic pitch. It sees in dictatorship 
the Third Reich^ which corresponds exactly with the 
^^Kingdom of God^^ of the Hebrew prophets. 

Bolshevism and Fascism are at one in being at once 
anti-pacifist and imperialistic; the former because its 
programme comprised the Socialist world-revolution, 
the latter because of its tendency to expansion and 
supremacy as justified by the idea of a ^^chosen people’^ 
in a sense analogous to that of the Bible. ” In German 
Fascism this supremacy of race is intensified to the 
point of creating the “Myth of Blood’^ Just as Fascist 
ideology looks down on all other nations as second- 
class phenomena, so the Bolshevist regdrd^Nali other 
social organizations — except his own, the Communistic 
one — as of secondary value. 

Bolshevism and Fascism are, in equal degrees, 
inherently hostile to the League of F'ations because 
both — the former openly, the latter sud rasa — are 
enemies of democracy. Russians entry into the League 
of Nations signifies no more than a temporary modifica- 
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tion of liar fuiidan^ental position, imposed upon lier 
by tbe present special international situation ; 
Germany’s departure from the League, on the other 
band, is a logical consequence of her Fascism. Never- 
theless, it is to be nqjed that the idea of international 
organization is not ah initio incompatible with the 
dictatorship of the Bolshevist party — provided the 
organization constitutes an association of Socialist 
States. But an International of Fascist States would 
be self-contradictory by reason of the notion of 
supremacy inherent in Fascism, as well as of its 
tendency to imperialism. 

While Australia gives little evidence of radical dis- 
belief in representative institutions, those countries 
which have suffered the demoralization of defeat in the 
ifeld have reacted violently against this form of govern- 
ment, as inherently vicious. 

Hitler, to whom the class-war is a suicidal folly, 
castigates the selfishness and inevitable political cor- 
ruption of the system, its disregard of the common 
interest, of historical tradition and national aim, and 
its glorification of the main chance. These faults he 
finds inherent in individualism, as well as in the 
acquisitive society and the representative system built 
upon it. Yet he holds the stimulus of individual gain 
to be essential to the production of wealth, requiring, 
however, -strict control in the general interest. 
Sovietism professes an opposite belief and is, in fact, 
rebuilding State Socialism buttressed by a caste 
system. 

In the United States, where “rugged individualism” 
perished, “"just as "did reparations in Europe, from 
exposure to the economic blizzard in 1934, the Govern- 
mental aid for which "an exasperated populace 
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clamoured, was not, be it observed, the gommmeiit of 
an inspired autocrat. What they demanded was a 
lead as well as aid, and they demanded both from a 
constitutionally elected President whom they retain 
the right to overthrow, should ^le fail to meet their 
needs. In essence they clamoured for Government by 
a Super Man yet answerable to the Common Man, \y]^ 
if unable to provide his leader with inspiration, 
reserves the right to unmake him. 

This is very different from the Fascist system which 
Professor Finer has described as ‘^Government by 
acclamation’\ 

It is not merely under the economic blizzard that 
democracy has come under strain,^for the first violence 
of the blizzard having passed away, and the worst of 
its effects in many countries having been met by 
specific adjustments, a new and perhaps more 
permanent challenge is presented by the expansionist 
aim of non-democrartic countries in the East, as well as 
in^he West. In Europe the leaders of these countries 
are preparing to achieve them by thorough-going moral 
regeneration of their people. Beginning with the child, 
military discipline and training, as well as natural 
sentiment are inculcated in school, labour camp, and 
University to produce in manhood an elite for service 
in picked numbers with the colours. Where this 
intensive culture is at work it is no carrot oi comfort, 
well-being, self-realization, that is dangled before the 
donkey’s nose : 

Life is real, life is earnest, 

Life is not an empty dream. 

In Continental Europe the stage is set again for the 
struggle for existence among the States, with war as 
the touchstone of national claims and the mother of 
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rights. The line f of least resistance presented so 
^ alluringly to the democratic States in the American 
dress of the League of Nations, within whose frame- 
w-ork war-wearied peoples might rest upon their unac- 
customed laurels, apd, in a world made safe for 
democracy, watch the reign of law broaden slowly down 
ia:am precedent to precedent, while they transferred 
with impunity national expenditure from fighting to 
social services — this, thanks to the stirring of the 
shackled “German Michel” in Europe, and to the 
synchronized movements of Japan in the Par East, has 
become the line of least resistance to something very 
different — to possible perdition. Instead of w^atching 

prec^ents broaden'"' slowly down, the democratic 
peoples of Continental Europe are standing to their 
afms. 

The Commonwealth, no doubt, has been spared the 
revolutions and even wars which have ravaged South 
America during the depression yeals, and for this she 
may thank our national stolidity quite as much as the 
merits of her political structure. But malaise though 
it is, in comparison with the distresses of other 
countries, our depression is itself a repercussion, how- 
ever faint, of an upheaval world-wide and most pro- 
found. That upheaval threw Herr Hitler into power 
in Germany, ^and it is because of Herr Hitler that 
democratic Europe is standing to her arms. Towards 
Europe and its aberrations our habitual attitude, it is 
true, is transatlantic in disdainful detachment, but 
even we have been jolted out of our sub-tropical 
somnolence by the discovery that just as Antwerp, in 
the words of Napoleon, was a pistol pointed at the 
heart of England, so the aberrations of Europe can be 
a pistol pointed at the heart of our national dividend. 
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This much we have ieariit from Italy’s and, Germany’s 
deserting the Australian wool sales. Some of us, 
moreover, are beginning to divine that in foreign policy ' 
the dilemma of the Nesot Step is on our horizon. 

To a distracted Europe Great Britain is anchored 
at once by geographical position, historic destiny, 
commitment at Locarno, and now, alas — as if to rein- 
force these ties — by the too long arm of air power. "^^Fo" 
Great Britain we, in turn, are bound by ties of blood 
.. and culture, the claims of markets, not to speak of the 
nexus of debt. Shall we continue to stick to her 
closer than a brother ? Or shall we continue to decline 
a share in her Locarno commitment and refuse our 
help in keeping the peace in Europe? Or, taking our 
own view of the Pacific problem, urge it upon Great 
Britain, and, if we fail in this, are we prepared io 
strike out for ourselves in foreign policy, our lodestar 
New Markets, and our destiny — to play Portugal to 
Japan? 

These, it seems to me, are the real implications of 
the challenge to democracy, presented, on the one hand, 
by the German revolution to Great Britain, and 
reflected by her mirror to us; and, on the other, by 
Japan’s termination of the security system established 
for the Pacific Basin by the Washington Conference in 
1922. 


DISCUSSION 

Mb W. Macmahon Baud (Melbourne) : "The easy optimism 
and complacency which has characterized most of our meetings 
forms a very sharp contrast to the conviction and enthusiasm 
that animates the younger students of politics in countries 
like Russia, Germany, and Italy. Those of us who have had 
the opportunity, in the last few years, of attending meetings 
of students discussing political subjects in Italy and Germany 
have, I think, been most impressed by the deep — the amazing — 
enthusiasm of the young people there. Why is it that we 
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liere are feel^pg a little|tired and cynical, but still fairly com- 
placent, and rest content with our party labels? Is it because 
^ there is no real danger here? That is more than a little 
^ doubtful. The followers of Mr Lang in New South Wales 
seem to me to be more enthusiastic, more convinced about 
their cause, than any other political group in Australia. And, 
if the Lang cause grows in strength, there will be precipitated 
a real clash between parties in Australia, such as has occurred 
in Germany, Italy, and Russia. 

•-»a^talin, Hitler, and Mussolini have discovered an altogether 
superior technique of leadership to that adopted by democratic 
leaders. Our leaders tell us that we should be grateful to 
live in a democracy. They regard the State as the guardian 
of rights won in 1789. The dictator, on the other hand, does 
no.t treat the State as the bulwark of past achievements. He 
does not ask his followers to be grateful for the rights their 
forefathers have won. He gives them something to do, and 
wins their allegiance and enthusiasm by giving them a pur- 
pose to live, and if nec^sary, die for. Emotional exaltation 
is, of course, not enough, and I deplore the terrorist methods 
of Hitler, Stalin, and Mussolini. But I do suggest that, if 
we are to make democracy a living reality, we must discover 
the technique of arousing the same kind of emotion as is 
undoubtedly aroused in Europe. We have to discover a way 
in which we can arouse an emotion which will have satis- 
factory intellectual foundations, an emotion which will build, 
and not merely destroy.’* ^ 

Mb F. E. Egglestok (Melbourne) said it was necessary to 
inquire whether our institutions had deservedly lost our faith 
in them, or whether those who criticized them were in- 
fiuenced by right motives. *T say, unhesitatingly, that the 
real fault is in the people, in the voters, and not in the leaders 
or the institution. During the whole of my political life I 
never once received a suggestion from an elector that was 
not conceived entirely in his own self-interest When I faced 
the electors on the last occasion, I found that the committees 
of those opposing me were composed of those I had refused 
to mrike J.Es, and my own committee was composed of those 
whom I had. If people look upon all political projects solely 
from the point of view of material self-interest, the result will 
be that even the most Just and well-conceived scheme will 
never succeed.” 

Me A. I. Hodgsoh (Adelaide) disagreed with Mr Eggleston 
that the electors were essentially to blame. The public had 
been misled by politicians who claimed, during a boom period 
that they were responsible for the prosperity of the country! 
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Was it any wonder thai the people now blamed the politicians 
for the depression? ^ * 

The public had also been misled by accounts in the Press of 
the losses sustained by public works during recent years. 
Many of these losses would have been incurred if the works 
had been in the hands of private enterprise. But the public 
had been given the impression that these losses were due to 
bungling by the politicians. The alivent of the Australian 
Parliaments into the field of public enterprise had contributed 
to the declining faith in representative government. 

Me Lloyd Ross (Sydney) was afraid that the discussion 
becoming trivial because it was leaving out the question of 
fundamental beliefs. Mr Keynes was supposed to have said 
recently that the future of the world lay between Marx and 
Douglas. Unfortunately, Mr Keynes had repudiated this 
statement, but it was probably true, because these two schools 
of thought had aroused in the masses profound and passionate 
convictions. 

The real reason why democracy was in the doldrums was 
because it had failed to solve the prolblem of unemployment, 
and if that problem persisted, then we should have here in 
Australia all the violence that had occurred in Europe. Those 
who knew the experience of conscientious objectors in New 
Zealand, and the experience of certain Communists in the 
rural districts of Australia, realized that there is no funda- 
mental difference between the holders of private property here 
and anywhere else. 

Me J. a. McCallum (Sydney) conceded that the dictator- 
ships in Europe had done more towards solving the problem 
of unemployment than had representative governments any- 
where. But before he was prepared to accept a dictatorship, 
he would have to be assured that there was some prospect 
of the dictators themselves ruling according to law. As far 
as he could see, there was no hope of this — even Russia was 
not developing in this direction. He was therefore forced 
to accept representative government because there was no 
other tolerable alternative. When one confronted a seemingly 
insoluble problem in one’s personal life, there wei^ only two 
alternatives possible — either to commit suicide, or to go on 
living, hoping vaguely that eventually some solution would be 
stumbled upon. At the present Juncture Parliamentary govern- 
ment had reached this grim position. 

Mr P. D. Phillips (Melbourne) felt that the discussion had 
already revealed the old conflict in politics between escapism 
and realism. The escapists were represented by Mr Lloyd 
Ross and the Douglasites, who gave up the attempt to under- 
stand the real problems of government, and rested content 
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with slogans and ready-made formulae^. The central problem 
of government was rehlly twofold: to fashion policy and to 
win assent to it. To-day, both these tasks had become 
unusually difficult. The discovery of wise policy was difficult 
because issues were complicated and facts multitudinous; and 
consent to a policy could only be secured by courageous leader- 
ship. The problems which escapists waved aside as trivial, 
and immaterial, had to be solved even in dictatorial regimes. 
There were problems of land settlement, of water conserva- 
tion, of housing and transport that had to be solved in the 
"ETcmlin. He would remind Mr Bail, too, that the trouble 
with dictators was that they afforded to their youthful fol- 
lowers no real participation in government. They gave them 
a lot of empty emotional fodder, unsatisfying in the long run, 
while the leaders went off into their Brown Houses, and dealt 
with the real problems. Under representative government, 
youth was invited to share in solving these real problems. 

Mr D. McLelland (Sydney) challenged Mr McCailum’s state- 
ment that the dictator s^^ were solving unemployment. It was 
easy to “solve’* unemployment by reducing the standard of 
living of the people; or by driving thousands into concentra- 
tion camps, and calling them “employed”. But that did not 
solve the real problems confronting a civilized and intelligent 
community, viz., how to raise standards, and provide greater 
freedom and economic security for all classes. 
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OVERHAULI]S[G THE MACHINERY OP 
GOVERNMENT 

By P. A. Bland 

I 1 

It is inevitable that in an age of breathless speed and 
of undaunted pursuit of fresh goals, the processes ’^of 
government should be transformed. Gone are the 
leisurely legislative sessions which gave us a few major 
measures that long remained to determine popular 
rights and official activities. Gone also is the con- 
tented cultivation of an easily-managed public estate, 
for, consumed with a fever of acquisitiveness, the 
modern politician has added field to field until his 
domain knows no bounds. Wliere before, three Parlia- 
mentary years were sufficient for his modest needs, to- 
day they are all too short to enable ^an ambitious 
party leader to effect a promised reorganization of the 
whole of the affairs of the extending Government estate. 
He longs for the spacious days of the Septennial Act, 
or like Cripps and Mussolini, he dreams of an indeter- 
minate tenure. As it is, he and his colleagues, on 
attaining office, must immediately jump into their 
stride if they are to accomplish their task. His party 
supporters will not brook delay, and with their demand 
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for despatch the Go/ernmenf s vigour and resolution 
, become too often synonymous with hasty decisions and 
precipitate action. Traditions and conventions^ checks 
and balances, devised by past generations to restrain 
impetuous executives, are disparaged as obsolete 
obstructions in the path of a victorious party, armed 
a so-called popular mandate. 

It may be admitted that our political institutions, 
like the Victorian suburban sitting-rooms, are con- 
gested with relics and heirlooms wdiich hamper free 
movement. It is also true that in the ramifying public 
estate of to-day, some situations develop so rapidly 
as to demand quick decision and prompt intervention, 
and fliat these are often difficult to make if there is 
a meticulous observance of the niceties of existing 
Parliamentary procedure. But the frequency with 
which the procedure is suspended, itself constitutes a 
danger, and raises doubts about the real utility of 
continuing to maintain the whole establishment, gome 
political parties, with their studied intransigence, "“as 
well as their growing desire to become totalitarian, 
tend to fan the embers of unbelief, to cultivate 
impatience with Parliamentary government, and thus 
to swell the numbers of those who look with admira- 
tion upon the achievements of rival systems, such as 
Fascism and Communism. 

More discriminating and disinterested persons view 
witli alarm the apathy of the mass of the people to 
the confident challenge being made to onr institutions, 
which, admirers assert, have matchless qualities for 
securing lasting progress. As opposed to those who 
would throw away the baby with the bath water, these 
people believe tliat all the operations of the govern- 
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ment lionseliold would work smoochly if w^ would but 
reform onr methods and our practices. They are quite , 
aware that machinery will not immunize us against all 
the diseases which now attack our political life, but 
they are convinced that wisely constructed machinery 
will at least be useful to divert the now surging stream 
of government into channels where it can flow witb^.n — 
orderly and stable pressure, and not tumultuously and 
arbitrarily as at present. 

Despite constant disappointment, the hopes of these 
reformers refuse to be dashed. They know that no 
system can be better than the men who operate it; 
that if men are content merely to pay it lip-service, 
the best system will be paralyse^d. If, on the 5ther 
hand, there can be infused into its working something 
of the spirit of service, then even a faulty system will 
be vitalized and transformed. Eeformers, therefore, 
are sustained by a faith which believes that, given 
appropriate machinery, men will respond, and the 
standards of political conduct and capacity will be 
equal to the effective management of the ever-extend- 
ing public estate. 

This paper is concerned to express these ideas. It 
will give scant attention to the views of the school 
which has surrendered to Caesar worship, or of that 
w-hich is convinced that the present system will inevit- 
ably collapse and be supplanted by a Dictatorship of 
the Proletariat.^ Implicit in every suggestion is an 
intention to build new bulwarks for those fundamental 
liberties "which many of us heedlessly hold, and to try 
to harmonize the general structure with the traditional 
architecture of our British Parliamentary system. 

iCt MHcliison: The First Workers* Governmenttl^Z^ (Gollancz). 
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' ' II 

" Tlie realistic descriptions by men like Bryce, Smuts, 
Muir, Hewart, Laski, and Cole, of oiir political insti- 
tutions, have made ns familiar with the changes which 
have taken place in 'their spirit and working since 

^ageliot drew his vivid and classic sketch. Bnt not 
evexyone appreciates the variations from the parent 
stock which have resulted, naturally, from transplant- 
ing it to a new environment, where many of the 
restraints of custom and convention are absent, where 
the stratification of society is not so marked, and 
where there is no tradition of a ruling class. In 
Australia, for example, public men live much closer to 
the people and are more easily accessible to them than 
m England, although even there, the changes in the 
character of the Press and the development of the 
radio, have contributed to bidng twentieth century 
statesmen more often before the footlights than was 
the case with Peel, Palmerston, Gladstone, ^nd 
Disraeli. The ease with which contact can be made 
with Australian politicians in their ministerial offices, 
in the halls of Parliament, and in public places, robs 
them of the authority and mysterious glamour which 
surrounds secluded statesmen, and this familiarity has 
had its repercussions on the working of our represen- 
tative institutions. Parliament, therefore, is very 
different in Aiistx'alia from what it is at Westminster. 
As the old ceremonial and ritual have been discarded, 
there has been a change in dignity, and this is reflected 
in the conduct of Parliamentary business and in the 
quality of debates. Since the war, the declension in 
the tone of Paidiament in some States has been very 
marked, and while it may be traced in part to what 
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Bageliot described as the change of 'genei'atiGn,- it is also 
attributable in no slight measure to the growing diver- , 
gency in aims and outlook of several political parties. 

It is the unsettlement which this divergency has 
created 'which is at least one justillcation for over- 
hauling the machinery of government. The old 
macliiiiery worked because it was designed uponjlhe--''-*’''^ 
basis of certain assumptions. Those assumptions can 
no longer be made. Can the machinery operate in 
their absence? 

While conditions vary in the several StateSj there 
has been, since the war, an alarming readiness to vary, 
if not to reverse, the legislative and administrative 
actions of defeated Governments. ’'Parties have behome 
hopelessly intransigent, and this condition is accentu- 
ated by the rigidity of party pledges and the inflexi- 
bility of party machinery. Details of administration 
become vital political principles, and wild promises 
of political action a"re made by candidates without any 
re£?lization of the issues involved. As an inevitable 
consequence, it has been increasingly impossible for 
private or public enterprises to pursue any consistent 
policy of development, and this is fatal to stable 
economic life, when, as in Australia, Government policy 
enters so much into the calculations of entrepreneurs. 

For example, in the field of public enterprises, there 
was from the eighties of last century, an iirclination.. 
to place them under statutory Commissions, and to 
endow these Boards with a considerable degree of inde- 
pendence in general management. Since the war, the 
tendency has been to use these Commissions merely as 

3 "The spirit of politics is more surely changed by a change of 
generation in the men than by any other change whatever.'* The 
English ConsfUtutioUj 3nd Edition, Paternoster Library, Introduc- 
tion, p. xi. 
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instrumenfe for effecting party political ends, either 
in the interests of employees or consumers. Personnel 
changes have been frequent, especially where the man- 
agement showed independence, and this has had serious 
reactions upon efficiency. 

To a lesser extent, the same thing is true of Public 
administration. By the end of the last century, 
Commissions had been established to deal with all 
personnel problems and office organization, but since 
the war, the value of the Public Service vote has not 
escaped the notice of political parties, and in some 
States there has been a distinct development in the 
direction of a politicalized Public Service, with all the 
waste, uncertainty, ahd inefficiency which that implies. 

Nor has there been any general recognition of the 
need for Governments to have constant expert advice 
in meeting the urgent problems which now confront 
them. There has been little appreciation of the notable 
experiment which England has worked out for more 
than sixty years, designed to build up a higfely- 
competent administrative division, and no attempt 
made to emulate it. The formulation of the Premiers’ 
Plan did show what might be gained by collaborating 
with an academic Brains Trust, but nothing has been 
done to capitalize that experience. As it is, we, too, are 
threatened with Bureaucracy and the New Despotism 
^dthout the redeeming features of their English mani- 
' festations. 

Again, the virus of economic nationalism seems to 
have attacked the States, and despite the intention of the 
framers of the Federal Constitution, and because the 
machinery which they devised has been discarded, the 
spirit of Federalism has been violated by the imposi- 
tion, in the interests of State nationals, of barriers to 
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tRe free movement bf goods between States. As it is, 
traders generally and border peoples in particular, have ^ 
been left with little protection against the decisions 
'' of ad hoc State antliorities, and there is a new realiza- 
tion of the urgent need to reconstitute the Interstate 
Commission to handle these matters. 

While the tendencies which have manifested them 
selves since the war have been elaborated at some 
length, the overhaul to which it is proposed to subject 
our machinery of government will not be confined to 
them. Their problems will be met, and they will fall 
into their proper place in the wider purpose of this 
paper, which is to ensure that system of government 
recently described by Professor iSarker^ as ^"^tlie "high- 
est form of Democracy, %vhen a free people, freely 
thinking its different thoughts, freely expresses thdm 
by different parties, freely debates them in a freely- 
elected Parliament, and freely reconciles them by the 
free inter-play and co-operation of parties — Govern- 
mant and Opposition, Cabinet and anti-Cabinet — in 
such a Parliament”. 

It may be convenient to distinguish political from 
administrative reforms, although their interaction 
upon each other will be obvious. 

Ill 

Political Reforms. j;. 

The most noteworthy change in our Parliamentary 
j system has been the shifting of the centre of gravity 
^ from the Legislature to the Executive. It is unneces- 
sary to attempt to trace the gradual evolution of this 
transference, but it is clear that, although Parliamen- 

® International Affairs, Nov. -Dec., 1934, vol. xiii, No. 6. 
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tary proceMings are still tlie most spectacular part 
^ of government, Parliament is becoming, as General 
Smuts lias reminded us, of less and less importance. 
In passing, it may be suggested that some of tlie 
present dissatisfaction with Parliament is due to a 
distorted popular idea of its functions and powers. 
Our first task, therefore, is to try to put them into 
proper perspective. And here we must discard the 
guide books of the conventional text-writers and follow 
newer trails. 

"Sidney Webb considers that the popular assembly 
is practically limited to the function of making and 
unmaking a Government, of criticizing, obstructing, 
or amending any legislation brought forward by a 
Government, and of offering a belated criticism on any 
administi-ative policy which has involved expenditure. 
Ramsay Muir strikes a similar note.^ He says that 
so long as the Government has a clear majority. Par- 
liament is reduced to two functions. It is an electoral 
machine, by means of which the decision of the elector- 
ate is given as to who shall wield the immense powers 
of government, although normally this power is 
exhausted at the moment of election, which decides 
the main issues. It is also an advisory body, through 
which the all-powerful Government is enabled in some 
degree to feel the pulse of the country, and to modify 
its proposals so as to avoid alienating public opinion. 
"Again, Ramsay MacDonald says that the chief purpose 
of a general election is to select a Government, and 
to send to Parliament a body of supporters strong 
enough to maintain it in office. All these descriptions 
considerably deflate the oidhodox view of Parliament. 
It is true that they depend to some extent upon the 


*Cf. Muir: Bow Britam is Governed^ 1930 (Constable). 
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condition that the (government has a clea2> majority. 
When it has not, or when the popular House is con- , 
fronted with a strong Upper House chosen on a con- 
servative franchise, or endowed by the Constitution 
with independent powers, then tlje obstructive powers 
of Parliament are fortified vis-a-vis the Executive. But 
broadly speaking, the pictures of Webb, Muir, §nd 
MacDonald are correctly drawn, and the very exist- 
ence of an Upper House not dependent upon the popu- 
lar will, serves only to intensify this general impres- 
sion of Parliamentary inferiority. Furthermore, so 
long as members of Parliament acquiesce in this con- 
ception of their functions, no machinery reforms are 
likely to remedy the pathologicaf state of the Legis- 
lature. If, on the other hand, members believed what 
they say about the omnipotence of Parliament, and if 
they merely accorded general support to a Govern- 
ment, reserving the right to consider all its proposals 
on their merits, there might be revived a situation in 
whkh Parliament could assume a real control on 
behalf of the people. It is often forgotten that, 
although pow’er has passed from the hands of monarchs * 
claiming office by divine right, into those of popularly- 
elected executives, the exercise of that power still needs 
restraint. The elected demagogue, supported by a 
totalitarian party, can be even more ruthless and. tyran- 
nical than the hereditary ruler of other days, as Euro--, 
pean experience amply testifies. And, in British com-" 
munities, when w^e occasionally gird against constitu- 
tional restraints, it is worth remembering that 
popular Governments are not always right merely 
because they assert that they are, and because they 
can point to a majority of votes to justify their 
exercise of power. 

li 
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Ie New^Soiith Wales, during tlie last decade, we 
have had many opportunities to test the truth of this 
statement, but even the more conventional Govern- 
ments have been prone to translate their party pro- 
gramme ^dnto an imperative and exclusive gospel'’. For 
example, during the last session® of the New South 
Wales Legislature, a ministerial supporter strove to 
press an amendment to a Bill with arguments which 
he considered unanswerable, but the Government con- 
tended that it would be abdicating its functions if it 
allowed party supporters to change the form of 
measures which had been predetermined by Cabinet. 

This attitude postulates a conception of the func- 
tionS of Parliament*^ and of the Cabinet respectively, 
which negatives any status of equality or any right to 
exert a control on behalf of the people. It assumes 
that the Cabinet has a monopoly of authority, and 
must be right, and so undermines the tradition of 
British law-making that the best laws are those which 
all sections can feel they have had a share in making. 
Or, as Professor Barker puts it,*^ law-making is a process 
^^of the grand dialectic of public debate, in which 
thought clashes with thought until a reconciling com- 
promise is found, which we can all accept because we 
can all see some little element of our thought, some 
little reflection of ourselves, in the lineaments which 
-this compromise presents”. When Cabinets stifle dis- 
"cussion in law-making, they tend to degrade both their 
supporters and the opposition to the level of a species 
akin to the American ^^Automat” machine, which never 
disappoints patrons. Furthermore, when party leaders 
denounce as disloyalty any exhibition of independ- 

^ ParUamentary BeljaUs, Legislative Assembly, December. 1934. 

«op. cit. . 
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ence 'bj the rank aid file, the judgment of*the elector- 
ate is likely to be warped, and electors to become irri- 
tated, when they ought rather to be gratified with 
members who rebel against party regimentation. 

Do we want to restore to Jfarliament its former 
power to exercise a control on behalf of the people? 
Can we come to regard it again as the most effe^itive 
instrument for protecting the people against abuse of 
power and privilege, whether by Cabinets, or officials, 
or sectional groups ? If we do, what machinery reforms 
of Parliamentary procedure are desirable? We know 
that Parliament does not initiate legislation, that it 
does not control finance, or devise economies; that it 
cannot organize departments, appoint officials, or 
supervise their activities with a view to securing 
efficiency and economy. But it can, and it ought \o 
create agencies responsible to it for these things, so 
that the people may feel that their Interests are not 
being disregarded. "In discussing the machinery, which 
seems to me desirable, I must content myself with 
somewffiat dogmatic statements, for the limits of this 
paper will prevent any lengthy elaboration of them. 

IV 

As a preliminary step, the life of each Parliament 
should he lengthened to five yearsf^ not ’only ,.to lossen 
the feeling of immediacy which now overwhelms a 
new Government, but also to allow time for results to 
become apparent. Cause and effect are increasingly 
difficult to isolate in politics, and the position is aggra- 
vated when policies are reversed by alternating parties, 

’TMs reform was effected in South Australia in 19S3. It was 
suggested by the Premier of Victoria in the election campaign of 
1935, but not made an election issue. 
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urged on an anxiety to obtain immediate results. 

, It is imperative tliat Governments should have more 
time to mature their programmes, and to examine 
every situation before acting. A longer term would 
also tend to improve the status of the private member, 
for, relieved of the necessity of nursing his electorate, 
he might be less likely to sink his independence in the 
party room and the House. Furthermore, with a longer 
Parliamentary term, the Government could afford to 
make moi'^e time available for the discussion of private 
m'embers’ business. 

It is not suggested that the term should be fixed, 
as in the ease of municipal councils. Members should 
always be sensitive to popular opinion, and the 
sanction of a possible dissolution should not be 
removed. That sanction would remain, as at present, 
in the Cabinet, and there is no reason to think that it 
would be applied arbitrarily. 

The Speakership should be remoVed from the arena 
of party spoils. In few of the Australian Parliaments 
has the Speaker the status originally associated with 
the office. He may be, administratively, the chief 
officer of the House, but it is doubtful whether he can 
claim to be the guardian of its privileges. And yet 
that is imperative, if machinery reforms are to achieve 
anything. If, the office were made non-party, and a 
suitable ^ member selected, the Speaker might be 
endowed with greater responsibility. For example, he 
might be authorized to determine the appropriateness 
of attempts to make all divisions a vote of confidence 
in the Government, a sanction too often used to stifle 
debate and to compel submission on the part of waver- 
ing members. He could declare that particular amend- 
ments were not of the essence of a measure, and thus 
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eBliance the independence of members. If^he were, in 
fact, the chief officer of the House, and not merely a, 
member whom the party found it expedient to placate, 
it would follow that normally he would not be opposed 
in his constituency. This, again, would raise his pres- 
tige and enhance his ability to guard the privileges of 
ordinary members. 

Standing Committees. 

If Parliament is to be able to exercise any real control 
on behalf of the people, it is essential that its position 
should be strengthened vis-d-vis the Cabinet and the 
administrative officials, with a view to its imposing 
restraints upon them. It is characteristic of authority 
that it ill submits to rules wffiich it minutely prescribes 
for others. For example, Parliament prescribes mo<Jel 
rules for the conduct of the activities of companies and 
the protection of shareholders. Minor Governmental 
agencies and municipal bodies must meticulously 
observe a procedure for making by-laws, for levying 
rates, and for incurring financial obligations. In muni- 
cipal councils there are finance committees, general pur- 
poses committees, and so on. Standing Committees are 
the natural Parliamentary counterpart to municipal 
committees, but in Australia their nature and func- 
tions have, with a few exceptions, been limited to minor 
domestic concerns of the Houses. It is 'Suggested that 
their number should be increased, and their scope 
extended to cover the main functions of government, 
e.g. education, transport, finance, social services, 
development, and justice. The Committees might be 
nominated for each Parliament by the Speaker, the 
Premier, and the leader of the Opposition, though it 
would be appropriate for the Government to have a 
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majority iijion each. Appointment ^woald depend upon 
. interest and suitability. It is not intended to use these 
Committees to abrogate ministerial responsibility, nor 
to* attenuate Cabinet authority for policy. They would, 
however, afford opporjtunities for utilizing the abili- 
ties of private members who now find little scope for 
initi|Ltive. The writer knows of one member of the 
Nfew South Wales Legislature who seriously stated 
that, during a long session of Parliament, he had never 
heard a debate but had never missed a division 1 Stand- 
ing Committees would minimize such a prostitution of 
the status of the popular representative. 

Let me sketch, first, the working of Standing Com- 
mitte'es in the matter of law-making. I do not wish 
here to elaborate my ideas upon the manner in which 
the Cabinet formulates the Bills it presents to Parlia- 
ment, but I am convinced that this urgently needs 
overhaul.® And I suggest that Standing Orders should 
prescribe that y^ith every Bill there should be sub- 
mitted (a) a written description of its principles and 
objects; (6) an explanation for the reason for any 
departure from accepted principles; (c) a Certificate 
from the Public Service Board, certifying to the prob- 
able cost of administering the measure, including a 
statement of the strength and status of the personnel ; 
and (d) a recommendation from the same agency as 
to the most appropriate ministerial department to 
which the new division should be attached. Much of 
the existing political enthusiasm for extended Govern- 
ment services would be likely to be dampened, if the 
public knew at the beginning what additional taxes 
they would be called upon to pay for them. Leave 

® Cf. the manner in wiiicla the Rt Hon. Herbert Morrison prepared 
tbe London Passenger Transport Bill. 
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having been given |to introduce a Bill, ij: would be 
immediately referred, with the information specified, 
to the appropriate standing committee. And here, * 
again, I suggest adapting the existing procedure of 
municipal councils. In local government, all pro- 
posals are thrashed out in conimittee between repre- 
sentatives and officials. The officials answer questions, 
afford information, make suggestions, utter warnings, 
and give advice out of their wider experience of 
administration. In the Legislature, despite the fact 
that most measures are highly technical, widely rami- 
fying, and all-important, members are left unaided to 
grapple with them. They have been afforded a Minis- 
terial explanation of the principles in the second -read- 
ing speech, but in committee they have to find out 
whether the clauses faithfully reflect those principles. 
No one who is familiar with the procedure of the 
House is unaware of the influential part public 
servants play in the preparation of Bills, in writing 
second reading speeches, and in prompting Ministers 
in committee. But it is informal, and it is not avail- 
able to the whole House. What valid objection can 
be raised to giving members similar official assistance 
to that which their colleagues in local government 
receive? Public servants would have to be tactful in 
expressing their views, but no difficulty is experienced 
on this score in municipal affairs. There is mo reason 
to think that officials would depart from their 
traditional impartiality, but there is every reason to 
believe that their presence in the Committee room, and 
their participation in Committee deliberations, would 
protect both the members and the public against much 
parfe legislation. ^Tllen the Bill was reported out 
of the Standing Committee, the subsequent procedure 
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in the House miglit be gone tliFough as rapidly as 
financial measures now ^do, after debate in the 
Committee of Supply. 

, In addition to the advantages from this reform 
already indicated, it is believed that the informal dis- 
cussion in the Standing Committee would tend not 
only to loosen the rigidity of party ties, but to evoke a 
positive spirit of co-operation. Even the most intran- 
sigent party hack cannot for ever remain deaf to argu- 
ment and indifferent to results. Members generally 
could not become aware of facts which affected the 
welfare of the community, and still wish to subordin- 
ate everything to party advantage. Members, and the 
public, too, would g^in a better appreciation of their 
officials and of the quality of representatives, and some 
of the suspicion now engendered by lack of knowledge 
would be dissipated. Finally, even though the subse- 
quent examination in the House might still provide 
scope for forensic appeals, partisanship would com- 
mand less influence, members would be more independ- 
ent, and speeches would be more informed and precise. 

Although I have used the municipal committee meet- 
ings as a basis for my suggestion, I would remind 
you that the proceedings of Parliamentary Public 
Works Committees, and Parliamentary Public Accounts 
Committees provide us with some experience of the 
association between members of Parliament and public 
servants in the examination of specific problems. But 
the procedure in the Standing Committees would be 
much less formal than in the Committees referred to, 
and this would be vital if they were to get through 
their work. 

In concluding this discussion upon Standing Com- 
mittees, may I say that a Standing Committee on 
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Finance would go :^r to restoring tlie mii^h-vaiinted; 
but now entirely empty, <*laim tliat Parliament con- 
trols tile purse. In particular, this Committee should * 
examine the reports of the Auditor-General and the 
Public Service Board, and take such steps as would 
enable Parliament effectively to’ deal with the several 
suggestions which are annually made in those reports, 
but which are now almost entirely ignored. 

And it should be a convention of Parliamentary pro- 
cedure that the ordinary processes should not be sus- 
pended except under the strongest justification. The 
custom of suspending Standing Orders to enable Bills 
to be rushed through at a single sitting is not only an 
index of the impotence of Parliafiient, but it may also 
be a measure of Ministerial dilaloriness and inepti- 
tude, which should be visited with special penalties. 
It is just probable that, in some instances, the last- 
minute demand for speed is an indication of internal 
disagreement either in the i^arty or the Cabinet, which 
ha-d rendered earlier action impossible, and therefore 
such proposals should be regarded as all the more 
suspect. 


V 

The Cabinet. 

Although the Cabinet has been described as the main- 
spring of government, its working is mainly a^matter of 
convention, and its efficiency a problem of personalities. 
Both the war and the peace tested its ability to conceive 
and pursue a coherent and continuous policy, while its 
dependence upon the party machine makes it liable to 
subordinate public well-being to party advantage. 

Amongst the many domestic renovations ivhich Mr 
Lloyd George put in hand during the war, in order 
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to make ti^e Homeland fit for heroes, was a revision of 
the processes of government. The Machinery of Gov- 
ernment Committee, with Lord Haldane as Chairman, 
was entrusted with the task, and its report in 1919 
upon Cabinet reform may be regarded as a classic. 
Post-war developments, however, have varied the 
factors and altered the emphasis, which makes it 
necessary to re-state the problem of Cabinet reform. 

There is, first, the trend in regard to the two chief 
attributes of the Cabinet system — Ministerial responsi- 
bility and Cabinet solidarity. The first will be recog- 
nized as only a ghost of its former self. The decay 
of impeachment has destroyed that sanction, while 
party regimen tatioif has helped to sap the doctrine of 
its vital substance. Furthermore, both in England 
and Australia, the creation of quasi-independent cor- 
porations has relieved Ministers of any responsibility 
for some functions of government. On the other hand, 
the foundations of Cabinet solidarity have also been 
breached in England and Australia. When Mr Eamsay 
MacDonald formed his ISFational Ministry in 1931 he 
was sharply criticized for not giving effect to his 
known views on Cabinet reform. And when his Cabinet 
decided to break with the tradition of Cabinet soli- 
darity, as a price for the co-operation of Liberal Minis- 
ters, many predicted the break-up of the old system. 
In Australia,' there have also been several post-war 
developments which have modified the working of the 
system. In one major party, and perhaps a second, 
the practice has developed of giving the Caucus, and 
not the Prime^ Minister, the right to choose Ministers, 
and this has brought the problem of divided loyalties. 
If a Minister declares that his allegiance is to his 
party, or even to a junta outside Parliament, what 
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redress has his leade/j if a Minister persists in a policy 
of which he disapproves? Will that mean the intro- 
duction of a system of recall? 

Another feature of Australian political life has been 
the rapid turnover at elections, and almost every Min- 
istry now contains men w^ho are ’new both to Cabinet 
rank and to Parliament as well. This has tended to 
put a severe strain upon our constitutional conven- 
tions, and created not a little embarrassment in the 
conduct of public affairs. Furthermore, the irrecon- 
cilability of political platforms has deranged adminis- 
trative machinery when changes of Government have 
occurred, and produced repercussions throughout the 
whole community.^ 

It is not unnatural that the Cabinet system should 
have produced a large crop of critics. From the welt^ 
of opinions, two opposing views seem to have emerged, 
in England. On the one hand, it is said that the 
Cabinet is extraordinarily vacillating and dilatory. 
It fs little more than a meeting of departmental chiefs, 
content to approve ^vhat permanent officials insist 
must be done, thereby enslaving both Cabinet and Par- 
liament in the grip of a powerful and highly efficient 
bureaucracy.^'^ The other view, which reflects Euro- 
pean developments, demands that the Cabinet must be 
purged of the taint of departmentalism, -and left free* 
to apply itself to its executive functions. While paying 

®Both the Parliamentary system and the Cabinet assume that 
there will be continuity of general policy within the institutional 
framework of society, and therefore violent fluctuations tend to 
undermine the whole system. 

In the first Labour Cabinet in the Commonwealth Parliament 
in 1910, the Hon. King O'Malley created a stir by asserting that 
Ministers were supposed to be ..‘Rubber stamps" in the hands of 
officials. In the Melbourne Serald (25.1.35) he reiterated this 
statement and revealed the difficulties which a new Minister had 
to face in his department. 
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lip-service^jito the idea that the gvupremacy of Parlia- 
ment should not be impaired^ advocates of this view 
assert that, in the last resort, government is a one-man 
business, and if a political leader were fit for his job, 
his functions would be broadly those of supervision 
and decision. 

In x4.ustralia many will be found to agree with the 
firsl: view, although there are not wanting some who 
approve the second. For example, during the last 
Lang regime in New South Wales, the Chief Secretary, 
the Hon. Mark Gosling, in defending Mr Lang’s lone- 
handed policy, said: “The Cabinet has one leader, 
who announces its policy. When he announces it, we 
follow, and as soon ks he announces it, we know where 
we stand. We do not seek to know what he is going 
t^ do, and are prepared to surrender our judgment, if 
necessary in advance.” 

Did the Cabinet completely conform to either of 
these conceptions, needless to say, the liberty of the 
people would be seriously threatened, for they would 
be faced either with a bureaucratic despotism or a 
demagogic tyranny. It seems necessary, therefore, to 
devise machinery for the working of the Cabinet system 
which will give us, at one and the same time, the con- 
servative influence of the official, and the vigorous 
detachment of the energetic Prime Minister. 

The Blaldahe Committee^^ laid down, as preliminary 
desiderata for the effective w^orking of the Cabinet, 
that (a) it should be small in numbers; (b) it should 
meet frequently; (e) "It should be supplied in con- 
venient form with all the information necessary to enable 
it to arrive at expeditious decisions; (d) it should 
consult all Ministers affected by its decisions; and (e) 


^The MacMnerp of Government Report, 1919, p. 5. 
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it should have systeiijatic methods of securi^ig that its 
decisions were carried out^by the departments con- 
cerned. 

To ensure these conditions, it leaned towards the 
creation of an inner Cabinet, in analogy to the War 
Cabinet; it recommended the ciWtion of a Cabinet 
Secretariat; and it stressed the importance of recruit- 
ing an Intelligence Staff to afford opportunity *for 
inquiry, research and reflection, before the Cabinet 
defined its policy and put it into operation. 

In some of the States, Secretariats have been estah- 
lished for the purpose of preparing agenda papers, 
noting decisions, and following them up. The collec- 
tion and presentation of material upon which "the 
Cabinet shall make decisions is a matter wdiich varies 
with the personality of the head of the Government. 
There may be small personal staffs attachedUto the 
Premier’s Office, who are not members of the regular 
Public Service, but^they can generally be regarded as 
parH:y outposts detailed for duty at the seat of govern- 
ment in the interests of the party. They are only a 
pale reflection of the Intelligence Staff which the 
Haldane Committee had in mind. 

It should hardly be open to argument that the Job 
which the Cabinet needs done is beyond the capacity 
of the private secretary or the personal staff. Govern- 
ment has changed its content and its scope, and its con- 
duct transcends party aggrandizement. Ill-considered 
developmental projects may, in a world of incipient 
self-sufficiency, disturb the whole national economy. 
Similar results may attend an unwise finan- 
cial policy, or undigested schemes for nationalizing 
public utilities. Yet every session sees these launched 
on the legislative sea, where votes are cast, but discus- 
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sion lias little influence. As Haldane Committee 
remarks, ^^no adequate prondsion is made for tke organ- 
ized acquisition of facts and information, and for the 
systematic application of thought, as preliminary to 
the settlement of policy.” 

I am satisfied that the Cabinet needs a special 
economic division similar to that which we have 
created for industry in the Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Eesearch.^^ It will not be political, like 
the Loan Council, or the Agricultural Council, which 
determine policy, but a specialist bureau which 
collects and analyses data. Its most appropriate loca- 
tion would be at the University, financed by and yet 
detached from th^ Government. Alternatively, it 
might be associated with the Government Statistical 
©flice, where machinery already exists for the collec- 
tion ol. other essential data. It would comprise a 
small number of permanent men, expert in different 
fields, and its personnel could always be increased by 
drawing temporarily upon University stafls, or other 
scientific bodies. Indeed, it is highly important that 
there should be the closest possible connection between 
University Faculties in Economics and Politics and 
the bureau specialists. 

The bureau would undertake research either at the 
request of the Cabinet, or Parliament, or on its own 
initiative. Its material would, like that of the Statis- 
tical Bureau, be available to the Government, the 
public, or Parliament. Indeed, it could be hoped that 
Parliamentary Standing Committees would make 
ample use of the bureau, when discussing economic 
and social measures presented to Parliament by the 
Cabinet. I am not concerned that this course would 

^Cf. Britain's Industrial Future, 1928 (Benn), p. 116. 
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have the effect of showing down the work^of govern- 
ment. Speed may be exhilarating, but it is very exact- 
ing, and in the matter of legislation it is still good 
advice to hasten slowly. The investigations of such a 
bureau would also be of incalculable value in educat- 
ing public opinion to the signihcance of cause and 
effect. It is an indispensable part of the machinery 
for enabling a control to be exercised on behalf off the 
people. 

It is useless to provide such a thought organiza- 
tion for the Cabinet if the internal working of th.e 
latter precludes the fullest use being made of the 
bureau. While Australian Cabinets do not lend them- 
selves to the formation of an Inner Cabinet, these is 
urgent need that the Prime Minister should be relieved 
from some of the cares associated with his depart- 
mental portfolio. He cannot be expected t^^ncen- 
trate upon the general management of the affairs of 
the whole public estate, and at the same time be held 
peiisonally responsible for specific domestic details. If 
the Prime Minister takes another portfolio, such as 
Finance, then he should be given an Associate Minis- 
ter, either as an Assistant or as a Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary, to relieve him of the major burden of 
the work, and thus permit his devoting himself unin- 
terruptedly to a consideration of national issues. 

VI 


Administrative Reforms, 

In the modern State it is incontrovertible that Govern- 
ment is Administration. To the charmed trinitarian 
circle of the Legislature, the Judiciary and the Execu- 
tive, must now be admitted another deity — the Adminis- 
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tration. Aithough the political Athanasius may contend 

that this deity is of lessee substance, created by the 
Legislature and proceeding from the Executive, yet the 
man in the street is finding it necessary to salvation to 
approach it as one co-equal with the others. It makes 
laws, it sits in judgment, and it executes, I had almost 
said, ^S^engeance upon the evil-doer’^ At least it regulates 
“thy going out and thy coming in’’ .... from the 
“rising of the sun unto the going down thereof”. 

It is not, however, this seeming omnipresence to 
which I wish to direct attention. It is rather to some 
of the disturbing developments which have taken place 
during the post-war years. For there is war on 
Olympus. The gods have fallen out. The upstart 
administrative deity has been denounced as a “'New 
l^espot”, and the judiciary has joined in the attack. 
Ordinci^j^ mortals have taken alarm, and fear they 
may be sacrificed to the sport of the gods.^^ 

It is this which makes it necessary to re-survey the 
whole situation. Expressed in conventional idipm, 
the most pressing problem is to find the line of demar- 
cation between politics and administration. Contained 
in this problem, there are a number which are ancil- 
lary. For example, are administrative officials to be 
regarded as agents of the party in power, or servants 
of the public? In some European countries, where 
parties have 'become totalitarian, membership of, and 
allegiance to, the party are pre-requisites to public 
office. In Australia, there are not wanting indications 
that the party is not content to “drive a stream of 
tendencies” through the administration, but wishes to 
decide the quality, colour, and strength of the stream. 
If we decide that officials are public servants, can we 

“Cf. Keport upmi Ministers^ Powers, 1932, G. B. Cmd 4060. 
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reconcile the princinle of official indepeneienee 
public control? In other vords, can we import into 
administrative practice some of the principles which 
are embedded in our judicial system? And further, 
since the State is bent upon creating scientific and 
technical agencies, and in nationalizing services such * 

as transport, broadcasting, and banking, is it possible * 

to ensure that these agencies shall be managedf by 
properly-qualified executives, with security of tenure, 
and opportunity to maintain continuity of policy? 

And if all these things can be done, can we at the same ^ 

time protect the people against the arrogance of 
bureaucracy, and the oppression of the New Des- 
potism. For it is, unfortunately, loo true that if men 
are given the power of gods, there is a not unreason- ■ 

able presumption that they may behave like beasts. ' 

Shortly stated, I suggest that the probleiuJ^r^ne of 
importing into the whole administrative machinery 
the principles of the “Eiile of Law'’, which is one bul- 
waik of our civil liberties. That is to say, we must 
banish arbitrariness, caprice, prejudice, and ineptitude 
from the administration of personnel, finance, tech- 
nical and business undertakings. 

YII 

Before indicating the machinery requisite to this 
end, let me state, without elaboration, some of the 
fundamental conditions, as I see them, to efficient 
administration : 

(a) The determination of policy is the function of 
the Executive, with the approval of the Legis- 
lature. 

(5) In the administration of that policy, the Execu- 
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tivc is entitled to expect ^unstinted assistance 
from public servanf.s, subject to tbe condition 
that the policy must not subvert law and order. 
(The pretended power of suspending and dis- 
pensing with ^ the law is illegal — an ancient 
declaration now often forgotten.) 

(o) The implementing of policy is the function of 
expert administrative agencies, whose proposals 
with regard to personnel, organization, and 
cost should be before the Legislature when 
statutory authority is being sought by the 
Executive to its policy. 

(d) The public servant is the servant of the public, 
" and therefore his work as the agent of a politi- 
cal executive must not be construed as entail- 
ing prior membership of a party. Eather must 

public servant know no politics.^^ 

(e) The exercise of political patronage is fraught 
with danger to parties and to administrative 
ehiciency, and should be narrowly circum- 
scribed, if not abolished. All appointments and 
preferments should be made by competent admin- 
istrative agencies. Kothing is '^so difficult as 
the inculcating of the truth, that though an 
appointment made by personal or party patron- 
'Uge may be individually pleasing .... it is a 
Clime against the public weal, because it is an 
arbitrary tax’'.^® 

“The public serTant needs to learn, and can be taught, that 
he serves the public, and has the obligation of satisfying, not his 
taste for governing others, but the public’s wants; and he must 
be politically neutral.” — ^Herman Finer, in Biiglish Local Govern- 
ment 

^ Finer, op. cit. See also Laski; Grammar of Politics. “There 
seems now no reasonable ground for doubt that the less control 
the political executive possesses over the appointment of perman- 
ent officials, the better it is for the State. It is not only that 
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(/) Tile use of t^lie prerogative to disi&iss public 
servants is an anachronism, and should be 
replaced by a judicial process, rendered by 
appropriate administrative tribunals. 

{g) The arbitrary dismemberipent of administrative 
and business agencies is inimical to the public 
well-being, and the Executive should be required 
to establish its case for such action before 
administrative tribunals in the same way as it 
has to prove alleged breaches of the peace, or 
desired variations in industrial conditions 
before arbitration tribunals. It is hard to esti- 
mate the expense and waste caused by .the con- 
stant changing of the personnel and the internal 
policy of Government Boards and Commissions 
in New South Wales. The staff is unsettled 
these changes, discipline suffers, and-’^tSese are 
reflected in loss of efficiency. Successful admin- 
istration demands reasonable continuity both 
in policy and management 

(h) All of which is to say that I do not regard the 
political executive as more than one of the 
agencies which the modern State finds it con- 
venient to have for the purpose of administering 
its affairs. The political executive has no sacro- 
sanct prerogative to do what it lihes. The so- 


insecurity of tenure depletes the ranks of the Public Service of 
experience that is essential to its efficient conduct; that men of 
ability and character will not be tempted into work where there 
is no guarantee of a continuous livelihood; and that the absence 
of a constant tradition will always tempt the political executive 
to twist the law it applies to its own advantage. It is clear from 
the experience of every modern State that the power to control 
appointment to the Public Service makes certain, where it is possessed 
by the political executive, an ample corruption of public life. 
. . . The Public Service of a State must therefore live under the 
eegis of tw'o definite rules. It must be appointed by persons other 
than those in the Cabinei, or its subordinate political posts; and 
it must be appointed under rules which reduce to a minimum the 
chance of personal favouritism.” Pp. 397-98. 
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called duty of tiie ^^Goven^ment’’ to govern, is 
a duty which is sh^ired equally by the Legis-. 
latiire, the Judiciary, and the Administrative 
agencies. The political executive must share 
its sovereignty^ and realize that even the most 
totalitarian political party is not synonymous 
with the community. 

VIII 

' Amongst the administrative agencies I should 
create, and the machinery I envisage for accomplishing 

the conditions mentioned are the following: 

• ■ 

(i) A Supreme Admimstrative Council of State . — 
It would include persons with executive experience in 
law, tinance, applied science, personnel management, 
and buStec^« organization. It would be sectionalized, 
as is the Supreme Court in its several jurisdictions, 
but it would sit as a Full Council to hear appeals 
from its various divisions. Its object would be*" to 
protect the people, enhance the authority of Parlia- 
ment, and foster the rule of law. Amongst its powers 
and functions Avould be to adjudicate upon applica- 
tions by the political executive to abolish, dismember, 
or reorganize agencies, such as Tariff Boards, Trans- 
port Commi^ions, or Water Trusts. It would hear 
appeals either by the political executive, or the public, 
against decisions of public or private corporations to 
raise railway fares, bank rates, or bread prices. It 
would have jimsdiction over all that field which is nDW 
popularly described as the Despotism. That is 
to say it would decide upon alleged excesses of depart- 
mental regulation-making power. In this connection 
its jurisdiction should be co-ordinate with that of the 
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Parliamentary Standing Committee. It would also 
have power to review all fthose decisions of a quasi- 
judicial character now made by administrative officials^ 
into which the ordinary courts will not inquire^ such 
as censorship, and postal prohibitions. In the exercise 
of its functions, the Council would have power to co- 
opt technical members of other agencies, such as Tariff 
Boards, Public Service Commissions, and the Intelli- 
gence Bureau, to assist it in special cases. It would 
be desirable to allow a limited appeal from the Council 
to the ordinary Supreme Court in matters affecting 
private and public rights and property. 

This agency seems to me to be required to cope with 
the new rigidity and intransigence of party' politics, 
which have tended to make the Legislature unable to 
control the political executive on behalf of the people. 
As we have already seen. Parliament isjj,,jxii4inarily, 
merely an instrument for giving legal dress to the 
proposals of a party fortunate enough to have a clear 
nn^jority. It is true that with an Upper House con- 
stituted like that in New South Wales (I do not think 
that hereditary houses or those elected upon a property 
qualification will long survive) Parliament may be able 
to prevent the enactment of arbitrary laws, and the 
promulgation of capricious regulations and ordin- 
ances, but it is little protection against the political 
executive’s harassing an administrative agency^ or inter- 
fering in internal administration and with personnel. 
Hence the Supreme Administrative Council which will 
Import the “Rule of Law'’ into administrative affairs. 

It may be that, at the inception of the scheme, it 
will be impossible to give to the decisions of such a 
council the paramountcy wliich attaches to those of 
ordinary judicial tribunals. It may be that all that can 
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be expected would be that before the political executive 
was allowed to disband oii^reorgaWe an agency, the 
views of the Supreme Administrative Council should 
be obtained. If, in the face of such a judgment, the 
political executive still persisted in its action, the 
public would have full knowledge of all the circum- 
stances, and would know what to do. Such a public 
opinion would be very different from what it now is.^® 
It can now hardly escape from being ex parte for it 
depends upon the explanations of interested parties. 
It is inevitably eco post facto, and, after the body cor- 
porate has been wounded, it is both expensive and dis- 
tressing to resort to the operation of rejecting a Gov- 
ernment,'' at a subseqtlent election, as the only means of 
recovery from capricious experiments. 

A Bureau of General Administration , — In most 
beg inning has been made with this type of 
agency, but the changed situation demands a fresh 
orientation to the problem. 

There are, for example, Public Service Commissions 
with varying powers. Some have a limited juris- 
diction over personnel; others have, in addition, a 
restricted supervision over departmental organization 
and methods. Here and there is a recognition of the 
advantage of using such an agency for revising Esti- 
mates of Expenditure and Income for the Cabinet, and 
for overlpokih'g the disbursement of funds annually 
appropriated by Parliament. These things indicate 
the functions and powers which a Bureau of General 
Administration should possess, but they would be all- 
embracing instead of sectional, as at present. 

I suggest that the public has an interest in the kind of adminis- 
trative agencies and their functions which entitles it to state a 
case either to delay action by the political executive, or to force 
that executive to take action. 
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Stated in summary form, the Bureau» would be 
responsible for (u)«*tlie co|iplete control of personnel 
administration, both of the conventional governmental 
offices and of the newer agencies, such as Transport 
Boards and Government Banks. It would succeed to 
the patronage of the political executive, save that for 
the appointment of members of the Boards of Agencies, 
the head of the Bureau ivould be associated with the 
head of the Administrative Council in making recom- 
mendations to the Cabinet. 

Personnel administration is a highly technical 
matter, and it is lamentable that we should for so long 
have remained content with inadequate standards. It 
is admitted that it is difficult td obtain an 'accurate 
measurement of administrative efficiency, and to devise 
tests and apply standards by which it can constanMy 
be appraised. One reason for our retarded .progress 
in this art may be found in the fact that most Public 
Service Commissioners are themselves products of the 
system they are controlling, and are unlikely to see 
any fault in the methods with which they w’-ere con- 
tent, as departmental chiefs. It probably accounts 
for the opinions expressed in the last reports recently 
submitted in three Australian States. In each report 
the Commissioners complacently assert that the policy 
of in-breeding based upon a junior entrance examina- 
tion, is ample to provide the ability needed for the 
future direction of public affairs! The report of the 
Commonwealth Public Service Board is a notable 
exception, and the Commission's recent determination 
to reserve to University graduates a proportion of 
vacancies, is a wise, if belated, recognition of public 
needs. 

I have said that the Bureau should have all-inclusive 
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powers ov^r personnel. This would remove many 
anomalies in recruitment s*Jandarc!'s, avoid much over- 
' lapping, and allow the several agencies to give their 
undivided attention to perfecting the quality of the 
services which they render to the public. 

(I) The oversight 'bf office organization, methods, 
and practices, is the second function. This has been 
so often recommended by Eoyal Commissions that it 
is unnecessary to dilate upon it liere.^* But the Bureau 
should have paramonnt authority, and not the illusory 
powers now conceded in section 16 of the Common- 
wealth Public Service xlct. Needless to say, this func- 
tion would entail the emxDloyment of a body of inspec- 
tors, ♦whose training rand equipment should be ampler 
than that with which some Public Service Commis- 
sions are now satisfied. 

Und^iLoftice management, I include such matters as 
the organizatiou of staffs, determinatlou of standard 
practices, institution of costing systems, supervision of 
stores and equipment, approval to leases of offices lor 
accommodating staffs (a matter in which Ministerial 
and departmental vagaries now involve the public in 
much wasteful expenditure), and insistence upon the 
need for departments to have adequate library facili- 
ties for the information of staffs. 

(e) The supervision of the preparation of the Depart- 
mental Estimates of Expenditure, and the policing of 
the Budget. Although most Public Service Commis- 
sions are responsible for personnel, it is generally the 
practice of departments to make provision upon the 
annual estimates for staff and equipment without refer- 
ence to the Commissions. The Commonwealth Public 

Cf. especially the Mconomies Commission Report^ Common- 
wealtla Parliamentary Paper, 1919. Also Reports of the Common- 
wealth Public Service Board, 1923-34. 
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Accounts Committee condemned this polky as mili- 
tating against econimy. TMt Commissions^ with their ^ 
intimate knowledge of tlie internal organization of 
departments and their needs, 'would be of invaluable 
assistance to the Cabinet and the Treasurer in the 
initial preparation of the anniihl estimates, seems an 
elementary truth. As it is, they are rarely consulted 
by Cabinets. If they are, it is usually because of con- 
ditions of financial stress. 

Again, once money has been voted by Parliament, 
there is little existing assurance that no more is spent 
than is needed. Here, the Bureau of General Adminis- 
tration might usefully supplement the work of the 
Auditor-General. That officer, of'^^ourse, has a limited 
duty, which may be said to be to ensure the accuracy 
of tlie accounts, the integrity of officers, and the exiist- 
eiiee of legislative authority for all expeiuliUire. 'j^There 
should be a furiher test of economy and efiieieney, and 
this should be tho duty of the Bureau of General 
Administration. Between the Bureau and the Auditor- 
General there should be a close liaison in pursuit of 
a common aim. 

The Bureau should be regarded by Parliament as 
one of its most effective agencies for enabling it to 
maintain some oversight over the political executive 
and the administration. It should insist that the 
Bureau s certificate, covering the organizational lay- 
out necessary to implement any Government proposal, 
should accompany any Bill the Parliament is to con- 
sider. And the several Standing Committees of the 
House, especially that on Finance, should constantly 
consult the Bureau. 

(d) xis a branch of this Bureau, there should be 
included the Statistical and Intelligence Division 
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already oi#Iined.^^ Such association would enable the 
Bureau to have immediate acces"^ to data which it 
needs if Public Service management is to be more than 
a vague aspiration. 

(e) Another division of the Bureau would be a 
Public Service Arbitrator, although that official would 
have an independent judicial status. So long as the 
arbitral determination of wages and conditions for 
private employees remains, the public cannot escape 
accepting the same principle for its servants. But it 
is highly obnoxious that the Public Service should 
be under the jurisdiction of different tribunals, and 
it is very desirable that it should have wages, salaries, 
and -conditions deteifmined by an authority which has 
had an intimate experience of Public Service person- 
nel, practices, and traditions. It cannot be too often 
urged^hat jhe Public Service is sui generis, and much 
irritation and expense would be avoided if ordinary 
arbiti^ation tribunals would desist from their efforts 
to relate Public Service awards to those made for 
persons in private employ. 

Pending the appointment of a Public Service Arbi- 
trator, it would be a valuable machinery reform if 
Public Service Commissions were constituted as the 
sole Crown Counsel and agency for appearing before 
the Arbitration Court, Conciliation Committees, and 
Wages Boards for the hearing of claims made by 
Government employees against the Crown. 

IX 

Throughout, I have assumed that existing agencies 

isCf. National Efficiency (Victorian Railways Print, 1915), pp. 
17-19, for proposals for an Intelligence Division, made by Pro- 
fessor R. P. Irvine. 
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would remain. Tliere would still be Taitff Boards, 
Broadcasting ComlnissioB^, and Harbour Trusts. ^ 
Some of these agencies are^uasi-judicial bodies, others 
provide a service, or manage an enterprise. Their con- 
stitution, too, would vary. Some would consist of 
experts directly administering *their agency; others 
would contain representatives employing a General- 
Manager. But the vexed problem of the manner in 
which these Boards might be constituted, endow^ed 
with official independence, and yet made answerable 
to public opinion seems to me to have been resolved 
by the machinery which I have suggested. For example, 
the relation of the political executive to a Tariff Board 
would be that, before the Goveriffnent could 'alter the 
tariff, it would have to present to Parliament the con- 
sidered opinion of the Tariff Board upon the proposal. 
On the other hand, the function of a Traj^sportf Com- 
mission is to supply an efficient transport system. If 
the Commission wished to raise fares, the Government 
or*the public might approach the Supreme Adminis- 
trative Council for an injunction restraining it from 
doing so until it had established its case. If, again, 
the political executive wished to reorganize the Broad- 
casting Commission, it would have to go to the same 
Council and plead its case, just as it now has to go 
to the Arbitration Court if it wishes to obtain a varia- 
tion of an award affecting its employee^ 

It may be contended that, in endeavouring to secur'e 
official independence by curtailing the powers of the 
political executive, I have delivered the community 
into the hands of a gigantic bureaucracy. I admit the 
danger, but is there any alternative, short of acqui- 
escing in the disturbance to social and economic life 
inevitably associated with the growing tendency of 
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political parties petulantly to spend their time undoing 
the work of their predecessors in !)ffice? Neither insti- 
tutions nor popular liberties are preserved merely by 
protesting against attacks or encroachments upon 
them. They need positive safeguards. People are not 
rational, though we' constantly overestimate their 
^ readiness to reason out abstract principles. They can, 

; however, appreciate machinery, and they can be taught 

to value it both as an instrument round which their 
protests might collect, and through which their enthii- 
I siasms might find full play. The machinery suggested 

I ' will at least enable the more thoughtful and vigilant 

people the better to appreciate the difference between 
, . ^ actions based upon ^principle, and those taken on the 

||; ground of partisanship or for mere expediency. 

I s *As for the dangers of bureaucracy, it is suggested 

' . that fhere would be ample protection in the following 

safeguards. Parliament would be strengthened by 
our proposals, in its relations both with the adminis- 
tration and the political executive. Through the Sta«id- 
ing Committees it would gain a more intimate under- 
I : standing than is now possible of the way in which 

I , things were going. Its criticisms, therefore, Avould be 

i . , more pointed, and could not safely be ignored. 

; j Secondly, there would be an added stimulus from the- 

Cabinet, for Ministers, relieved of many of the cares 
I which npw overweight them, and armed with data 

I , supplied by the Intelligence Division, would be able 

i; to devote themselves to the broader problems of state- 

I craft, and thus afford a leadership which would re- 

I invigorate all the processes of G-overnment. Finally, 

i *' there would be the systematic and persistent investi- 

gation by the Statistical and Intelligence Division, as 
well as by other agencies, whose reports could not fsi-il 
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to educate public opinion. In other words/* the public 
would have the prdtection|of all those bodies whose , 
primary duty would be the appraisement of processes, 
methods, and results, whereas it now has only the 
services of those whose energies are almost entirely 
sapped by the drudgery of 'keeping abreast of 
day-to-day details. 


X 

Any system is worth no more than its administra- 
tion is wortlij and, in the last resort, the quality and 
tone of the administration is dependent upon public 
opinion. But in an age of ceiitralizatioip and in an 
atmosphere of crisis, the effective expression of public 
opinion is very difticiiit. It is all the more imp/utant 
to preserve the channels through which the indMdiial 
can make his voice heard. The creation^of Councils 
of Education, Boai;ds of Health, Transport Advisory 
Co^incils, Agricultural Councils, Councils of Social 
Agencies, and the like, point the tvay to one channel 
through which public opinion may be made articulate. 
But, in addition, there should be a wise devolution of 
administrative functions upon the locality. The object 
should be to increase the citizen's sense of responsi- 
bility, and this can be done not merely by adding to 
the number of local services diseliarged* in his area, 
but by using him as the agent of the central govern- 
ment for the administration of national services in 
that area. Local councils, for example, should be 
entrusted with the maintenance of ail public buildings, 
with the oversight of social services, such as hospitals, 
and with the promotion of certain forms of educational 
endeavour. Furthermore, there is a fruitful field for 
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the energy of citizens in the work of voluntary 
agencies, which can be centres for the cultivation 
of local pride. All these things will rescue the locality 
from the oblivion into which it is being thrust by 
the policy of centralization, and the individual from 
the impotence which he feels when confronted with 
the inexorable processes of officialdom. 


DISCUSSION 

‘Mr G. C. Remington (Sydney): “Before we decide what 
kind of governmental machine we require, we should be clear 
what we want the machinery to do. Professor Leonard White, 
who is now a Commissioner of the United States Civil Service, 
said Recently: ‘Within broad limits, Governments, both hei'e 
and abroad, are now attempting to manage the whole economic 
sjistem,, in the interests of individual security, rather than 
to supervise a small section, in the interests of free competi- 
tion.’ Tlntire]^;" different machinery will be required to 
‘manage the whole economic system’ from that required to 
‘supervise a small section in the interests of free competition’. 
There will always be a lack of decisiveness, and a lack of 
direction, in our attempts to overhaul the machinery^ of 
government until we have decided which of these two 
purposes we require the machinery to carry out. If we want 
machinery to manage the whole economic system, we shall 
need machinery capable of producing, distributing, and 
exchanging goods. If we wish to remain content with super- 
visory, or umpiring, machinery, then we shall have to decide 
to let free competition run its complete course. There is no 
point at which we can cry halt, no half-way house. We 
shall be" forced 'back to child-labour conditions, perhaps to 
something’* like slavery. 

'“In actual fact, of course. Government administration has 
long since ceased to be a purely supervisory machine. It 
has, in some departments, become a managing machine. Now, 
if we are to entrust it with management, we must first of 
all train the community to look on our public servants, and 
to treat them in a very different way from that now current. 

“We need an Economic Advisory Council, on similar lines to 
that set up in England in 19S1, to carry out research, and 
with the right to publish all its recommendations and reports. 
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There should be a permanent Secretariat to th% Cabinet, as 
suggested by the Haldane Committee. In the Public Service 
itself, an inspectorate *of expats might be appointed. This 
body would act as a sort of ®flying squad’, to enquire con- 
tinually into the efficiency of various departments; to select 
young men of promise in the service, and train them in the 
work of various departments, so that they would eventually 
have first-hand knowledge of the wlfole administrative struc- 
ture. I suggest, further, that it is absolutely necessary for 
public servants, approaching senior administrative positions, 
to be sent abroad for at least two years, and given an inten- 
sive training in the methods of other countries. In particular, 
I would recommend a study of what is being done, or 
attempted, in Russia, for that is where experiments are being 
tried in administrative practice, and that is where we can 
probably learn more than in any other country.” 

Me L. B. Davies (Melbourne) suggested that it was neces- 
sary to have closer touch betw’een the governmental depart- 
ments and, not merely Parliament, bi?t the public itself? In 
his owm profession, that of a patent attorney, endeavours had 
been made to influence the practice of the department. Their 
efforts had been appreciated, and they were frequency coli- 
sulted by the department, and by Ministers, concernin^uture 
practice. • 

Anonymous: ‘T do not think this country is suffering from 
the excessively strong Governments which Professor Bland 
fears. On the contrary, we are suffering from weak ones. 
Politicians start a policy, put it on the Statute Book, and 
as soon as difficulties are encountered, their impulse is to 
abandon the policy. The greatest evil at present is the undue 
dependence of Governments on ignorant public criticism. It 
is the demands of the average ignorant man which unduly 
limit the successful elaboration of policy — as our practical 
politicians realize only too well. 

‘T should like to raise a word of warning, concerning 
Professor Bland’s proposal to constitute tribunals to sit upon 
and to correct the decisions of judicial and qu^i-judiciai 
administrative bodies. The appellate Courts in our ordinary 
legal system function successfully, only because they do not 
endeavour to correct decisions on questions of fact, made 
in the primary courts. The Appeal Court confines itself to 
questions of law. There is, in theory, and largely in prac- 
tice, a body of law' existing outside of, and independent of, 
both Courts, and the function of the Appellate Court is to 
scrutinize the rules W'hich the primary Court has applied, 
and see if they are the right rules, in the circumstances. The 
situation is quite different in the administrative field. Here 
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there is no^body of rules which an appellate tribunal can 
refer to, when ashed to scrutinize the actions of lower admin- 
^ istrative bodies. The administjf:ative body itself has to create 
its own corpus of rules, as it "goes along. It is the creator 
of the principles which it applies, and an appellate body 
would be in no better position than the original body. 

“There is also a more general consideration to be brought 
against Professor Bland’h proposals. He is still thinking in 
terms of legal and constitutional ‘controls’. What we want 
to-da>;. are synthetic bodies %vhich will co-ordinate policies 
and Sring specific activities together into something like a 
united plan. Contacts are inevitable, for instance, between 
the transport administration, the roads administration, and 
the Pi.ailway Commissioners. What we need is a body to 
synthesize the policies which are being developed by these 
authorities, rather than a mere adjudicating body, thinking 
in terms of jurisdictional rights rather than in terms of plan 
and purpose.” 

M& W." ]^LiCMAHO]sr (Melbourne): “No doubt the 

previous speakers imagine that their treatment of the prob- 
lem of the machinery of government has been precise and 
rdhlisti*. To me their approach seems remote and academic. 
I belle^ye that the attitude one adopts towards Parliamentary 
and administrative reform is ultimately determined by a 
deeper, underlying, political issue. It all depends on wliettwer 
you start out with the intention of protecting the rights of 
the Individual citizen against unjust encroachments of an 
administrative kind, or whether you are eager to devise a 
Parliamentary machine which will ‘get things done’. More 
specifically, it depends upon -whether you are primarily inter- 
ested in maintaining existing property rights, or whether you 
wish to put through a programme which will bring about 
radical changes in these rights. I was very impressed in 
reading the Minutes of Evidence and the Report on ‘The Pro- 
cedure of the House of Commons’ published last year, to notice 
that, in. the evidence given by English Parliamentarians, 
the views which they adopted on Parliamentary reform 
depended "almost entirely on the political party to which 
they belonged. Mr Baldwin and Mr Winston Churchill said 
that they could not really see what all the pother was about; 
the^- thought Parliament passed more legislation than it had 
a right to; and that, while there might be some minor ways 
in which procedure could he altered, no far-reaching reforms 
were desirable. On the other hand, men like Mr Herbert 
Morrison and Sir Stafford Cripps were very eager indeed for 
far-reaching Parliamentary reforms, because they felt that 
the existing limitations would prevent them from pushing 
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through the radical programmes they had in mind? Professor 
Bland did not allow for this underlying political division, 
vrhich will prevent any subrmntial agreement upon the 
measures which he advocated. * 

"‘Moreover, Professor Bland’s proposal that there should be^ 
a Supreme Administrative Council, glowering continually over 
the Executive, is likely to paralyse executive decisions. The 
main effect of Professor Bland’s proposals would be to slow 
down legislation, and to paralyse the Executive. It might 
be described by Mr Lloyd Ross as a constitutional tacttc of 
ccnservatism. 

‘T should like to link up this with our previous discussion. 
I said then that there was not a great deal of enthusiasm 
for democracy in Australia. Governments have been a little 
too apathetic about the actual conditions of the mass of the* 
people. My primary interest in Parliamentary refoi'm is to 
make Parliament into the kind of instrument that will enable 
it to produce, constimtionally and p|aceiully, all 

the horror and violence of Fascist and Communist revolu- 
tions, the kind of changes which are essential if democracy 
is to be preserved. The whole stream of legislation iu|isi bt 
directed to the end of greater social justice, and I by 

that, a very much greater approximation to economic ec/aality 
than exists at present. A year ago we discussed economic 
planning. Twelve months ago people, on the whole, were 
fairly keen about economic planning. Since then, interest 
has yery definitely died down. Yet, if our proposals for the 
reform of Parliamentary machinery are to be leally fruitful, 
we must link them up with the discussions we had last year. 
Only then will we know what exactly we wish Parliament to 
do, and what machinery we shall require for the purpose,” 

Mn.D. R. Hall (S^’dney) : “I thought Professor Bland over- 
estimated the disposition of one Parliament to undo the work 
of its predecessor. The Opposition always condemns the 
legislation introduced by the Ministry, but it rarely undoes 
such legislation, once it attains office. It struck me that the 
first half of Professor Bland’s paper about the estaMi slim exit 
of committees was good, on the whole, but my feeling about* 
the second half, as I listened to that elaborate scheme, was 
this — too much harness and not enough hor.se I” 

Peofessor P. a. Bland (in reply) : “There were two main 
principles in the scheme which I outlined. The first was the 
strengthening of the Cabinet so that it could formulate and 
co-ordinate policy more etfectively than it does at present. 
And the second was the strengthening of Parliament, so that 
it might be a real protection for the people against the Cabinet 
and the permanent officials. Too often Cabinets are iuindl- 
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capped becCase they contain men wbo just do not know that 
they do not know, and therefore cannot see any difiiculties 
or dangers in their actions. thought organization, such as 
I suggested, would provide fibth Ministers and Parliament 
with relevant facts and information, as well as some indi- 
cation of possible results, 

“Even if I accept Mr pairs contention that Governments do 
not entirely reverse the policy of their predecessors, I suggest 
that the tendency is in that direction. But it is undeniable 
that -it has made great strides in the field of administration. 
Boards and Commissions are regularly dismembered or dis- 
located to the detriment of efficiency. An outstanding example 
is the Western Lands Board in New South Wales, where tax- 
payers are now paying for three sets of members, two of 
which have been dismissed or replaced (with compensation) 
because they were unacceptable to the Government of the 
day. 

“With^ regard to m^ administrative tribunals, the problem 
I wanted you to consider was how you could reconcile the*, 
demand for popular control with administrative efficiency. 
Pan t^e community afford to extend the area of Government 
cont^r^ without first determining what are to be the relation- 
ships^ between statutory boards and the political executive? 
Government Ts a huge machine, and in that machine. Cabinet, 
Parliament, the Judiciary, and the Public Service have all to 
know the part they can play. None should usurp the functions 
of the other, for they are all engaged in the service ot the 
public, and their main objective should be the preservation 
of our liberties rather than the mere running of a machine 
in the interests of the political executive.” 



STATE AGENCIES OF ADMINISTEATION 
IN VICTORIA 

By P. R. E. Mauldox 

One marked characteristic of post-war discussion of 
industrial problems has been concentration of atten- 
tion upon organization and its rationale. Whatever 
the motivation of an industrial system, whatever its 
ultimately desirable purposes in wealth distri).ution 
and consumption, organization continlies as the 
process of creating and integrating specialized activi- 
ties directed towards the completer attainment of a 
given end. The modern problem of industrial organi- 
zation is in great measure derived from the necessity, 
imposed by rapidly multiplying specialized units of 
activity, to integrate wisely into ever-enlarging units 
of industrial government. In this task those who plan 
and administer the upbuilding of a great-scale business 
enterprise find that they must depend fol’ their guid- 
ance less upon a priori assumptions than upon 
reasoned inference from their own experience, as far 
as it has taken them in their own sphere, and upon 
that of fellow-pioneers in similar spheres. 

A similar task, but of far greater magnitude, con- 
fronts the changing political occupants of executive 
office in the modern democratic State. The difficulties 
in the sphere of the State, considered as a vast enter- 
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prise, are, of course, eulianced by many factors from 
- wliich the private business^ however large, may escape. 
This observation may be tsrite, but it touches a point 
•of great significance; for whereas the pre-occupation 
of the permanent chief executives of a large business 
enterprise can be, and normally is, concerned with 
that^ continuous process of organization which largely 
determines policy, the main pre-occupation of com- 
paratively short-lived Ministries is the implementing 
of policies to which existing organization, despite its 
own inherent requirements of integration and stability, 
must be bent and adjusted. No one will deny the 
priority of policy over organization, nor indeed the 
supremacy of public demand for change over the con- 
venience of bureaucracy. These conflicts of priority, 
howefer, are not in question. The point is that the 
structural pattern of many-sided administration in a 
modern State should follow the logic of organization 
suited to ever-growing scale and more unified purpose. 

During the post-war years increasing attention '»has 
been concentrated on the problem of the multiplica- 
tion of agencies of administration and their proper 
integration in the field of government. The Haldane 
Eeport on the Machinery of Government in 1918^ has 
since provided a basis for much discussion, though for 
far less action, in countries with an administrative 
structure on the British model. In the United States 
during the last twenty years there has come about a 
striking alteration in the framework of administra- 
tion in Federal, State, and municipal government, 
mainly in the direction of central planning agencies, 
unified commands, comprehensive administrative pro- 

1 Beport of the MachmevM of Government Committee^, 1919, Cmd 

92ao. 
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grammes, co-ordinating agencies and fisci^! controls, 
where hitherto theseihad been either ineffective or non- * 
existent. And in EiiropeaS countries the more recent 
political revolutions have made sudden irruptions into* 
the traditional relationships, xnirposes and functions 
of administrative agencies on several planes of govern- 
ment, though with what results in terms of their 
operating efficiency it is difficult yet to determine! 

As for Australia, prima 'facie, no far-reaching or 
dramatic reorganization of the structure of adminis- 
trative agencies in Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment has been deliberately undertaken in the last two 
decades. Yet the multiplying of specialized agencies, 
the growth of long-existing services, and the expansion 
of governmental activities as a whole have been pro- 
ceeding apace here as elsewhere. Whether or not th*e 
process of integration, the dove-tailing of, services old 
and new into a whole, makes the work of government 
as rationally and as practically valuable as it might 
be, ns a question to which, at this stage, a Conference 
such as this might usefully turn its thoughts. 

In this paper, presented on behalf of the Victorian 
Kegional Group of the Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration, some factual material and observations rela- 
tive to the State of Victoria are offered as the basis 
of a discussion of the question. It is proposed toiefly, 
with the aid of several classifying tables, td outline 
and comment upon some aspects of the structure, inter- 
relationships and operation of agencies of public con- 
ti’ol in Victoria. Attention will be directed to the 
kinds of State activity undertaken, the distribution of 
functions among administrative agencies, the nature 
and structure of non-departmental agencies, and the 
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relationshiVs of the agencies to the central foci of 
control. f 

THE KINDS OP ACTIVITY UNDERTAKEN 

To describe Victoria as a typical modern ^^Social 
Service State” is to strike one of the key-notes of this 
paper. The description suggests the direction in which 
expansion of the Statens activities in general is tend- 
ing. But to strike the key-note is not to reveal the 
variety of notes^ the modulations and, indeed, the 
discords which make up its theme. The functions of 
a ^^Social Service State” are multiple, complex and 
not capable of simple description. 

One oi the important scientific functions of a study 
of Public Administration is the development of an 
a'dequate taxonomy. The older classification of 
functions into constituent and ministrant does not go 
far enough. The term constituent suggests the purely 
regulatory functions of policing^ and protection of 
rights. But much of the work of the modern State is 
regulatory in other senses — maintenance of standards 
of performance, ordering of economic activities other- 
wise rendered inefficient or oppressive by reason either 
of monopoly or wasteful competition, regulation of 
wages and working conditions, etc. ^^Constituent” and 
^^regulatory” are terms which, together, broadly describe 
the work of underpinning and strengthening the struc- 
ture of State activities. 

If constituent is too narrow in itself, the word 
“ministrant” is too broad. It has hitherto been used 
as an omnibus term to describe that accretion of new 
activities which go beyond the few policing and 
Judicial functions thought, in extreme liberal phil- 
osophy, to be alone proper to the State. If the term 
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is to be retained at all, it can perhaps best |je confined 
to the description of long-established administrative 
services, such as tlie regytration of land title and 
companies, care of estates of deceased persons, the 
statistical and actuarial services of the Government 
Statis-t, etc. It is suggested that with it be bracketed 
the term ^‘social service’^ to cover services in education, 
health, insurance, relief, and general welfare, in 4)iher 
words, those kinds of administration requiring varia- 
bility, adaptability, and contingent response to public 
opinion when it demands that the State move into 
spheres of ^^general welfare” service hitherto limited 
to private action. “Social work” in the private sphere 
is perhaps less satisfactorily defkied in terms of, the 
problems it handles, than in terms of that quality of 
effort to focus on the total life organization of tho^e 
it seeks to help.- So, too, the ^“'social service” rendered 
by the State is less satisfactorily defined by the con- 
crete activities of particular State agencies than by 
thq quality of enterprise in rendering direct service 
to the public in any administrative agency. 

But to describe the activities of the modern State, 
on the one hand, as “constituent and regiilatoiy” 
functions, and, on the other, as “ministrant and social 
service”, is to neglect a middle group of functions, 
sufficiently distinguishable to warrant separate 
description. These are the “developmental and public 
utility” functions. To-day important even in *the older 
countries, these are of almost paramount importance 
in countries like onr own. State activity which is 
developmental is, of course, not necessarily properly to 
be described as the provision of a public utility, nor 

-Hurlbutt, Mary E., “The Rise of Social Work", Annals of the 
Americayi Academy of Political and Social Science^ vol. 170, Nov., 
1934. 
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a public in itself necessarily to be described 

as serving a developmental piirpos^. But in a growing 
community the two are ver;-^ closely related and often 
indistinguishable in administrative practice, as exemp- 
lified in such agencies as a State Electricity Commis- 
sion, a State Railways Administration, a State Rivers 
and Water Supply Commission, or a State Savings 
Bank. 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF FUNCTIONS AMONG ADMINI- 
STRATIVE AGENCIES IN VICTORIA 

" Tables I and II reveal in broad outline the distri- 
bution of functions among the agencies of public 
adn|inistration in Victoria. 

The distribution of Ministerial functions and respon- 
sibilities calls for brief comment Table I shows the 
present distribution, but there is no necessary element 
of continuitj^ in the arrangement. Functions have 
been allocated ad hoc from time to time to Ministers, 
and re-allocations usually follow changes of govern- 
ment, with no apparent principle followed. The net 
effect of such unsystematic allocation in the long run 
is the accumulation of the anomalous groupings men- 
tioned later in this paper. Convenience of particular 
Ministers or of administrative officers has frequently 
determined the detachment of administrative services, 
appropriate -to one department or agency, and their 
attachment to another apparently less appropriate. 

It has to be recognized, however, that at least the 
titular description of Ministerial portfolios in 
Victoria in general conforms to the principle laid 
down in the Haldane Machinery of Government Report 
(1918), namely, that the business of government 
sliould fall into main divisions of service, not of 
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classes of persons. The portfolios of Chieii Secretary 
and Treasurer are perhaps exceptions. The former is 
nondescrip tj and, whatew historical and present ‘ 
justification there be for the collocation of tlie misceh 
laneoiis activities of the Chief Secretary's Department, 
each of them can at least theoi'etically be subsumed 
under a broad service title provided for in other 
portfolios. The term Treasurer, on the other 4iand, 
suggests a passivity of fiinctioil which certainly does 
not properly reflect the facts. The title ‘‘Minister of 
Finance''' would suggest the broader and controlling 
type of function actually performed by ‘‘The 
Treasurer’’ and his administrative officials. One step 
in the direction of this recognition is the recent change 
of official description of the Permanent Head from 
Under-Treasurer to Director of Finance. 

In Victoria there has always existed, apart rfroiji 
constitutional restrictions, great reluctatice to set up 
new Ministerial D.epartments and new portfolios of 
full Ministerial rank. This has had both its advant- 
ages and disadvantages from the public standpoint 
Limitation of the size of high-salaried Ministries has 
made the ^^plums of office” luscious enough to induce 
a better competitive selection of Ministers than might 
otherwise have been the case, at lower cost to the 
public purse. On the other hand, the bracketing of two 
or more offices into the single responsibility of one 
man has not produced either a logical or practically 
effective division of labour. Two or more Ministries 
may be combined because of some affinity in their 
functions, as with Public Works and Mines. Profes- 
sional qualifications in a Minister himself may bring 
the Attorney-Generaiship or the Department of Health 
under his control, even though, for other reasons i)t 
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capacity, may also have allocated to him other 
departments, such as the Chief ^ Secretaryship, the 
Ministry of Health, or the Ministry of Transport. The 
several departments are recognized as involving quite 
unlike degrees of oneroiisness for a Minister, and their 
allocation would appear to be based partly on grounds 
of political expediency, and partly on grounds of per- 
sonal" capacity. It is usual in Victoria for the 
Premier's and Treasurer’s offices to be in the control 
of one Minister. 

.The persistence of this traditional practice in allo- 
cating Ministerial functions is symptomatic of an 
inability to adjust our ideas of Ministerial responsi- 
bility to 'the growing requirements of administrative 
competence and discretion in the modern State. It is 
not the purpose of this paper to probe into the political 
implications of the doctrine of Ministerial responsi- 
bility. What can be stressed in passing, however, is 
the fact that our present system of combined offices 
necessarily produces a variety of unsatisfactory 
results. To the extent that a Minister, busy with 
his Parliamentary duties, seeks to extend his know- 
ledge, influence and control downwards through the 
reticulatory system of two or more departments and 
their related agencies, with a view to becoming a 
thoroughly competent Minister, the more certainly he 
is heading for* over-work and the passivity of a tired 
obstructionist. The more certainly, too, is he likely 
to defeat the purposes of efficient administration. He 
may, as an alternative, neglect one department because 
Ms preferences lie with the other. He may take 
lightly his duties in both. But, whatever the adapta- 
tion of the particular Minister, there is bound to arise, 
in the succession of Ministries over time, not only that 
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great diversity of formal relationships betx^4en admin- 
istration and the Ppdiamentary executive referred to 
later in this paper, but ^eal and changing relation- 
ships, of greater diversity, i^diich defy all attempts at 
classification. At all events, these unsatisfactory 
results will persist so long as Ve continue with our 
present fashion of extending Ministerial scrutiny and 
control over a variety of details. • 

No apparent structural cd'-ordination has been 
derived from the practice of allocating Ministerial 
responsibilities in Victoria. Cabinet is nominally the 
body as a whole whicli should be dealing with ques- 
tions of co-ordination of the State’s activities. But 
expediency rather than conformify to rules of co-ordi- 
nation appears to have dominated the practice of 
successive Cabinets. When two dominating personali- 
ties among Ministers come to loggerl^eads, or 1^% 
Ministers reflect disagreement between departmental 
heads over questions of demarcation of functions, 
Cabinet patches up the problem. Cabinet, indeed, 
would prefer that a modus vivendi be reached some- 
how without reference of the nasty question to itself. 
From a fountain-head of expediency there can flow no 
consistent policy of functional distribution to either 
Ministers or the agencies of administration in their 
charge. Perhaps one step in the direction of better 
co-ordination at the source would be taken ■\tere there 
adopted the suggestion by Mr Bland^ that, whenever a 
measure is introduced into Parliament, there should 
be submitted an explanatory statement, including an 
estimate from the Public Service Commissioner of the 
probable cost of its administration and a recommen- 


Bland, P. A.: Overhauling the Machinery of Goiern mpnf. 
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dation asKto the most appropriate location of its 
machinery in the administrative structure. 

Leaving for the moment the question of purely Min- 
isterial arrangements, let us briefly survey the array 
of agencies which do the administrative work of the 
State. An attempt is made in Table II to list these as 
completely and briefly as possible in terms of the broad 
classiflcation of functions already discussed. Under 
each of the three bfoad headings — A, Constituent 
and Eegulatory Functions, B, Developmental and 
Public Utility Functions, and C, Ministrant and Social 
Service Functions — are first grouped respectively the 
major Ministerial departments per se with the briefest 
summarj^ of their relevant activities. Then follows an 
examination of sub-departments or offices, Commis- 
sions, Boards and other agencies sub-grouped by major 
type'*of function. This classificatory scheme is open 
to several objections,^ but is adequate for the purposes 
of this paper. 

Summarizing the distribution of functions among 
major departments, we find: 

A. Constituent and Regulatory Functions performed by 10 
Departments. 

B. Developmental and Public Utility Functions performed 
by 6 Departments. 

C. Ministrant and Social Service Functions performed by 
9 Departments. 


A.^ Constituent and Regulatory only 

A. Constituent and Regulatory Innn-iUi-no/! 

B. Developmental and Public Utility 


None. 

Lands and 
Survey. 
Public 

Works. 

Agriculture. 


*Th6 inclusion of sucii large agencies as the Railways Commis- 
sioners, State Electricity Commission, Forests Commission, etc., 
with minor agencies rather than with major departments, and 
neglect to summarize their activities, may, for instance, suggest 
a distorted view of the relative importance of administrative 
bodies. 
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A. Constituent and Regulatory 

B. Ministrant and Soiial Service 


rlciiief 

Secretary. 
Combined^ Law. 

Health. 

^Education. 


B. 

C. 


Developmental and Public Utility ^ 
Ministrant and Social Service ’5 


Combined 


None. 


r Treasurer. 

A- Constituent and Regulatory ] Minef. 

B. Developmental and Public Utility* [- Combined i Labour. 

C. Ministrant and Social Service J Public 

^ Works. 


For tlie distribution of major types of function 
among agencies other than^ major departments, we 
arrive at the following summaryi 

A. Mainly Constituent and Regulatory: 74 Agencies. 

B. Mainly Developmental and Public Utility: 32 Agencies. 

C. Mainly Ministrant and Social Service: 3S Agencies^ 
(Types of Agency of which there are more^than one bod^, 

e.g., Wages Boards, Waterworks, Trusts, etc.,* are counted as 
one Agency in the above summary.) 

*These summaries throw interesting light on the 
direction in which the tasks of a modern State are 
tending. The fact that every Victorian Department 
has some regulatory functions, but none is solely regu- 
latory, suggests the implicit policy that departments 
rendering a specific class of service should generally 
carry the responsibility for enforcing public con- 
formity to the Acts under which the service is 
rendered. What is true of major departments in this 
respect is substantially true of the non-departmental 
agencies. The second summary shows that ahmii half 
the agencies set up in Victoria (apart from major 
departments) have pui^oses which are mainly regula- 
tory, and ahoiit half have purposes which are mainly 
in the nature of direct service. Whether the practice 
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of uniting^ regulatory and direct service functions in 
the one agency is in every instance desirable, would 
seem to be conditioned by^the manner in which per- 
formance of the former function colours the relation 
with the public sought in the latter. The danger lies 
in too close identifica’tion of the two functions in the 
same administrative officials. The maxim that officials 
whose task is to yield direct helpful service to the 
public should be divorced from those whose task is 
to extract the public’s conformity to law and regu- 
lation may theoretically be good, but, if applied too 
rigidly in practice, would lead to wasteful and unco- 
ordinated effort. The opposite danger, from which 
our ^administrative Services have not been free, is to 
exercise regulatory functions unimaginatively, and to 
forget that the public should always have the assur- 
’Cnce'^that regulations are merely a medium for proper 
administrative dealing with them, and not for serving 
merely administrative convenience.* 

It is possible to select a formidable list of solne 
fifty-two agencies^ from the total classified in Table II, 


^ These selected agencies are as follows : 

Agencies regulating professional and occupational standards (22). 
(Architects, Nurses, etc.) 

Agencies regulating the conditions of employment of their officers, 
including Public Service Commissioner (14). (Employees of 
Crown. ) 

Children’s Welfare Department. (Neglected Children.) 

Public Solicitor., (Poor Persons’ legal assistance.) 

Aborigines Protection Board. (Aborigines.) 

Trustees, ^Melbourne Sailors’ Home. (Sailors.) 

Inebriates’ Institution, Lara. (Inebriates.) 

Street Traders’ Licences Board. (Hawkers, etc.) 

Farmers' Relief Board. (Farm debtors and their creditors.) 

Fruit Growers’ Relief Committee. (Fruit Growers.) 

Wheat Growers’ Relief Board. (Wheat Growers.) 

Mines Courts. (Mining lessees.) 

Mining Accident Relief Board. (Mine Workers.) 

Coal Miners’ Accident Relief Board. (Coal Mine Workers.) 

Port Phillip Pilot Sick and Superannuation Board. (Pilots.) 
Police Superannuation Board. (Police.) 

State Superannuation Board. (Employees of Crown.) 

Children’s Court. (Children.) 
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wRicIi exist primarily to serve certain ‘^classes of 
persons, not primarily to supply certain classes of 
services. Tliis list/ liowejer, only superficially indi- 
cates an adherence to the principle of departmental; 
ization rejected by the Haldane Machinery of Govern- 
ment* Report. All the bodies listed are either sub- 
departments or branches of major departments, or 
subordinate agencies within major departments. ♦ Most 
of them carry out subdivisiona? duties belonging to a 
type of service provided by a major department. Major 
departments, in the main, are distinguished by type 
of service and not by classes of persons served. This 
leaves unsettled, of course, the question wlieflier all 
the agencies so listed are located in or associated with 
the major department most appropriate to each. 

Whilst the division of activities among major Minis- 
terial Departments appears, in the main, to be Ic^ica*^ 
there none the less remain numerous logically unsatis- 
factory groupings, of subordinate agencies within 
deqiartments, and a questionably logical separation of 
like types of service under diiferent Ministerial over- 
sight or control. There is no apparent set of principles 
underlying these logical defects, but there may be 
sufficiently good reasons in practice or expediency for 
them. 

The inadequacy of logical collocation of activities 
appears to be most marked for the services of Educa- 
tion, Health, and Transport There appears to have 
been some succumbing to the temptation to have 
omnibus departments, e.g. the Chief Secretary's and 
the Treasurer’s. Even to have one is probably incon- 
sistent with the principle that everi/ acilviiy of 
Government should be allocated to a department yield- 
ing a specific type of service. To have two omnibus 
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departmeL.ts is to depart still further from this logical 
principle recommended by the Haldane Machinery of 
Government Eeport Ther^ appears, indeed, to have 
.been obvious neglect in Victoria of the further prin- 
ciple laid down in the Haldane Report, viz., ^^All 
decisions to concentrate functions in particular Hepart- 
ments should, subject to the main principle of alloca- 
tion ^y services, be governed by the extent to which 
particular functions conduce to the primary end of 
that Department’s administration.”^ 

Both the Chief Secretary’s Department and the 
Treasury claim to embrace within their constituent 
functions the collocation of services that cannot be 
delegated to other departments. What principle deter- 
mines the distribution of such services between these 
two departments ? If agencies disbursing Govern- 
«?rient or trust funds are the type properly to be allo- 
cated to the 'Treasurer, why the Insurance Commis- 
sioner and the Licences Reduction Board under the 
Chief Secretary? If all other miscellaneous services 
should be allocated to the Chief Secretary, why the 
Government Printer and the control of real estate 
agents and auctioneers under the Treasurer? No 
logical explanation for these deviations from the sup- 
posed principle is forthcoming. The association of 
the agency with the particular department is to be 
accounted for, probably, by the historic ‘^accident” of 
the Chief Secretary or the Treasurer being the Min- 
ister most closely concerned with public represen- 
tations for legislation to set up the agency in the first 
instance. A similar and even less logically satisfac- 
tory anomaly is found with the Dental Board, the 
Medical Board, and the Pharmacy under the Chief 

®Op. cit., p. 9. 
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Secretary, bat the Nurses’, Masseurs’, Midw^ves’, and 
Cinematographers’ Eegistration Boards under the 
Minister of Public Health. The Department of Mental 
Hygiene (formerly LunacJ^ Department) and the 
Inebriates’ Home, Lara, existed as agencies under the 
Chief Secretary long before the -establishment of the 
Commission of Public Health, under the Minister of 
Public Health. They still remain with the Chief Secre- 
tary. Their more logical association appears to be 
with the Minister of Public Health. Again, probably 
on some common ground assumed to relate the pro- 
vision of welfare services to neglected children with 
provision of welfare services to dipsomaniac^ the 
Children’s Welfare Department, and the Tra^’ancore 
Special School for subnormal children are among the 
miscellaneous agencies grouped under the Chief Secre- 
tary, though the general care of children’s health "dn 
education is the responsibility of the 1\Iinister of 
Public Instruction. 

What principle, we may ask, explains the fact that 
the State Accident Insurance Office (administering the 
Workers’ Compensation Act) is under the Chief Secre- 
tary, but tw'o smaller bodies of similar service, the 
Miners’ Accident Relief Board and the Coal Miners’ 
Accident Relief Board function under the Minister 
for Mines? No principle at all, but just the expedi- 
ency of allowing the latter bodies, which existed ‘before 
the passing of the Workers’ Compensation "lAct, to 
continue their independent existence. A similar situa- 
tion is found with a State Superannuation Board 
under Treasury supervision for all officers of the Crown 
subject to the Public Service Act, as well as for 
Railway Officers, but two separate Superannuation 
Boards, one (under Treasury supervision) for Port 
Phillip pilots, and the other (under the Chief Secre- 
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tary) foCf the police. In Victoria about half of the 
major departments and a considerable number of sub- 
departmental and non-de]^artmeittal agencies are con- 
cerned with the regulation or development of, as well 
as ministrant service to, the primary industries. Pro- 
vision of this kind 'preponderates over the provision 
for trade and manufacturing scattered through various 
agencies. The question arises whether there are 
enough of the latter' activities left to the State, after 
provision in Conamonwealth activities, to warrant 
their collocation in a single State department. Con- 
ceivably, at least, such a department could take over 
some"" t)f the regulatory and ministrant functions of 
the Department of Labour (including collection of 
statistics, reports on industry, etc., much e(Dpanded)j 
companies registration by the Registrar-General (with 
enfargement of statistics, especially of winding-up of 
companies, ^etc.), registration of patents and trade 
marks, the issue of licences (embracing liquor and 
street traders, and racecourse licences), regulation of 
food standards (unless more suitable for Public 
Health Department), registration of Co-operative Socie- 
ties and (in respect of their trading activities) of 
Friendly Societies, control of Weights and Measures 
(taking over from Weights and Measures Unions), 
and the general oversight of the administration of all 
statutes, company and mercantile law dealing with 
•trade and industry, in respect of ensuring conformity 
thereto, except enforcement of wages boards, shops 
and factories, and Sunday legislation. The depart- 
ment might undertake investigations into particular 
industries with reference, e.g., to greater uniformity 
in costing and other accounting procedure, new techni- 
cal methods based on practice elsewhere, marketing 
possibilities in Victoria and in other States, and statis- 
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ticai work in conjunction with the Governmft|iit Statist. 

A reorganization and expansion of administrative 
w'ork along these Ikies would be Justified, of course, 
only upon a convincing lemonstration of net gains 
to be achieved, and only if the expansion implied did 
not incur mere duplication of services already given 
by the Commonwealth Department of Commerce, the 
Tariff Board, and the Commonwealth Law Depart- 
ment. « 

These existing anomalies by no means exhaust the 
number that could be cited, nor are they to be taken 
as evidence of a serious want of logic in the distri- 
bution of functions throughout the adminMtrative 
machine as a whole. It is easy^in a critical survey 
of human institutions to succumb to what Professor 
Charles Beard calls ^‘the small man’s passion for 
carrying theories to a logical conclusion”. It is'^asjw- 
to expect too much rationality to flow into the admin- 
istrative structure from the irrational forces of 
poJ.itics. Yet we may regard the anomalies cited as 
remediable defects in the work of the State. Together 
with other inconsistencies they are to be taken as 
evidence of a lack of conviction that adherence to 
definite principles in organization has great signifi- 
cance in the organic development of the State. 

Even the terminology we employ in naming many 
of our administrative agencies betrays this unconcern 
for consistency. It is certainly difficult to* discover 
any regard for consistency in the use of the terms 
Commission, Commissioner, Board, Council, Commit- 
tee, Trust, and Trustees (see Table III). This is all 
the more surprising when it is remembered that in 
the actual ivork of all governmental agencies consist- 
ency is given, and indeed must be given, a place of 
paramount importance. It is difficult, however, to 
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discover Hie criteria which have guided the choice of 
the inconsistent terms applied to agencies themselves 

in Victoria. . 

r 

Thus (i) the nature of the service rendered by the 
agencies has apparently not provided a criterion. 
Examples : ^ 


Apprenticeship Commission 
Transport Regulation Board 


Both regulatory. 


State Rivers and Water Supply Com-" 

mission 

Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of 
• Works 


Both providing one 
type of utility. 


RailwC't^ Classification Board 
Committee of Classifiers, 
School^ . . . . ^ . . . 


Secondary 


Both classifying 
officers. 


Melbourne Harbour Trust 

Harbour Board 


Both provide same 
Y type of develop- 
J mental service. 


Mildura College Lands Board . . . 

Trafalgar Meadows Drainage Trust 
Shrine of Remembrance Trustees . 
Management Committees^ Parks 
Reserves 


and 


No essential differ- 
ence in respect 
^ of control ^ of 
property. 


(ii) Size of membership of agencies has apparently 


not provided a criterion. 

Term Used. 

Commission. 

r 


Board. 

Small 

Membership. 

Council. 

Committee. 

Trust. 

^Trustees. 


Examples : 

No. of 

Agency. Mem'bers. 

Chief Commissioner of Police 1 
Public Service Commissioner 1 
Insurance Commissioner . . 1 

Indeterminate Sentences 

Board 

Farmers' Relief Board . . . . 

Milk Board 

Technical Schools 

Fruit Growers' Relief Com- 
mittee 3 

Geelong Harbour Trust . . 3 

Parks and Reserves . . 3 to 5 


CJi 05 CO 
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Large 

Membership. 


'Commission. Commission of Publt; Health 7 

Board. Marine Board 10 

Melbourne and Metropolitan 

Board of Works 40 

(lharities Board 14 

Council. Council of Public Education 20' 

University Council . . . . 31 

J Centenary Celebrations 

I Council 21 

Committee. Motor Omnibus Advisory 

Committee • . . 5 

Trust. Trafal^r Meadows Drain- 
age Trust 20 

Trustees. Shrine of Remembrance . . 10 

Public Library, Museums and 
>• National Gallery . . . . iS 


(iii) Size of staff controlled by agencies has appar- 
ently not jprovided a criterion, ^jxamples: 


Term Used, 
r Commission. 


Small Staff. J 


Board. ® 


Total 

Agency. 

Apprenticeship ^ Commis- 
sion ! . . . . 3 

Insurance Commissioner 14 

Aborigines Protection 
Board: No independent 
staff. 

Licences Reduction Board 5 

Dried Fruits Board .... 7 


f Commission. 


Large Staff.) 


Board. 


State Savings Bank . . 1,389 
State Electricity Commis- 
sion 1,399 

Chief Commissioner of 

Police . 2,320 

Railways Commissioners 21,255 
Melbourne and Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works . . 1,596 
Melbourne and Metropoli- 
tan Tramways Board . . 4,442 


(iv) Non-representation or representation of inter- 

ests lias apparently not provided a criterion. Examples 
(see Table IV fop this distinction) : 
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I Term Used, Agency. 

'Commission. Railways Commissioners. 

State Electricity Commission. 
S^te Rivers and Water Supply 
Commission. 

Board. Country Roads Board. 

Licences Reduction Board. 

• Milk Board. 

Commission. Apprenticeship Commission. 

Commission of Public Health. 
Board. » Transport Regulation Board. 
Dairy Produce Board. 
Metropolitan Fire Brigades 
Board. 

Charities Board. 

Tlie designation Commissioner is an excellent 
example **01 the assorted uses to which a term may 
come to be put when usage condones inconsistency. 
Two Ministers are called Commissioners — the Com- 
-^]£isstoner of Crown Lands and Survey, and the Com- 
missioner tof Public Works. These are designations 
carried over from the period preceding responsible 
self-government in Victoria, when the occnpants #of 
these offices were public officials (comparable to the 
Chief Commissioner of Police to-day ) who might, or 
might not, be members of the Executive Council and 
of the Legislative Council. Four agencies have a single 
Commissioner — the Public Service Commissioner, the 
OMef Commissioner of Police (this title was in use 
in pre-^elf-gdvernment days), the Taxation Commis- 
sioner and the Insurance Commissioner. The per- 
sonnel of the Melbourne and Geelong Harbour Trusts 
are called Commissioners. Members of several Com- 
missions are addressed as Commissioners (e.g. Rail- 
ways), but members of others are not so addressed 
(e.g. State Rivers and Water Supply). Two water- 
works authorities are described as Commissions — the 
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Ballarat Water Commission and the Clnnr^s Water 
Commission — all others as Waterworks Trusts or 
Water Supply Districts; yet in practically all cases 
the members of the Wa}er Supply authority are 
known as Commissioners. 

Doubtless we should blame the English language 
itself for the manner in which it has facilitated the 
growth of all these anomalies in our terminology^ and 
it may appear to be making nfuch of little even to 
enumerate them as has been done. As against this 
tolerant view it may be urged that a useful first step 
in the better ordering of our administrative arrange- 
ments would be a re-designation of some of the 
agencies themselves. The titular^ description' of the 
major department in Victoria, with the exception of 
the Treasury and the Chief Secretary’s Departments^ 
already conforms to the requirements of principle, and 
some improvement has already been achieved in the 
designation of their permanent heads.'^ 

The inconsistencies of terminology in non-depart- 
mental agencies are too patent to be satisfactory. 
Challenge without counsel, however, is not enough. 
The following suggestions are submitted: 

(i) The term Commission should be restricted to 
agencies commissioned, with the maximum of inde- 
pendence, to undertake important developmental, 
public utility, and social service functions only. 

(ii) The term Board should be restricted to 

’■ Permanent Heads of Departments are known as . 

Director: Director of Finance, Director of Education, Director of 
Agriculture. 

Secretary: Secretary to Law Department, Secretary for Lands. 
Secretary for Public Works, Secretary for Mines, Secretary for 
Labour. 

Chairman : Chairman, Commission of Public Health. 

Under- Secretary : Under- Secretary, Chief Secretary’s Department. 
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agencies zeroising considerable powers, whose func- 
tions are primarily constituent and regulatory. 

(iii) The term Council should be restricted to large 
agencies {representing valious interests) entrusted 
with the legislative and policy-determining functions 
of important institutions (e.g. University, • large 
technical schools), or with formulation of State policy 
with /espect to important types of social service (e.g. 
education, health, ectnomic development) . 

(iv) The term Committee should be restricted to 
all minor agencies, irrespective of function. 

(v) The term Trust should be eliminated and 
replac?^! by the term Trustees^ and the latter restricted 
to agencies whose pipime function is to be vested with 
the administration of funds and real property. 

(vi) The term Bureau might be used to replace the 
^lerm Office in describing a self-contained unit within 
a major department (as with Bureau of Mines, Bureau 
of Standards, etc., in U.S.A. practice). 

THE STRUOTUEE OP NON-DEPAETMBNTAL AGENCIES 

Of the more Important Commissions, Boards, 
Councils, etc., selected for listing in Table IV, 13 are 
non-representative and 19 representative of interests 
in the personnel of their membership. This raises 
important and still unresolved issues in modern demo- 
cratic government. Organization on a representative 
basis may reflect either a principle or mere expediency. 
The principle may be stated somewhat as follows: 
The administration of a law should be kept reasonably 
flexible and relevant to changing needs and conditions 
by frequent reference to, and conference and consulta- 
tion with, sections or individuals interested or affected. 
The expediency, on the other hand, may be stated 
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somewliat in these terms: If interests ?t^ected are 
likely to be politically powerful, clamant and mutually 
antagonistic, it is less embarrassing to Cabinet or a 
particular Minister to ^ have pressures canalized 
through representatives of the interests on the agency, 
than* through Cabinet or the Minister. 

It is almost certain that the functional needs of 
the agency are likely to be overlooked in foMowing 
the political expediency. Ev^ if the exigencies of 
democratic government lead to an increase of agencies 
on the representative basis, more particularly in obedi- 
ence to expediency, and even if this may be difficult 
to avoid, there is the strong probability that increase 
in the complexity of the functioirs to be performed by 
an agency will make its representative structure less 
and less workable. From the purely administrative 
side, efficiency of operation will be guaranteed only by*- 
the representative personnel on the agency learning to 
repose more and m^ore discretion and responsibility in 

expert officers, to make policy conformable to the 
knowledge and experience of the latter, and to act as 
protective buffers between the interests represented 
and the officers responsible for administering the 
services of the agency impartially. 

Victoria appears to be surprisingly free from the 
mixed type of agency which combines a number of 
representatives of interests with a sud st ant {(it numbev 
of technical experts. This type of agency elsewhere 
has generally proved unworkable (e.g. the Port of 
London Authority before its reconstitution ; the 
Canberra City Commission before it was dissolved and 
replaced by a purely departmental administration). 
Where in Victorian representative agencies the chair- 
man, generally appointed to represent the State or 
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Department of State, is a technical expert, lie is to 
, be regarded rather as a compensation for the inexpert- 
ness or other deficiencies of the ^representatives of 
interests. The practice of taxing one expert as the 
chairman probably ensures greater workability, and 
more willing recognition of the requirements of 
ewpertise om the part of representatives, than would 
be the^^case where a number of experts pitted their 
voting strength, or conjoined opinion, against those of 
the representatives. 

ITo attempt, however, appears to be made to establish 
before appointment the standards required for the per- 
sonnel, mther for non-representative or representative 
agencies. * The practice of providing for representation 
of interests without providing that representatives 
sl^ll^have specified qualifications gives no guarantee 
I)! good performance. The tasks are not likely 
to be simple for a mere mouthpiece of interests. Nor 
does the practice of appointing to •non-representative 
agencies without prior establishment of qualificatioas 
give a guarantee of good performance. If good per- 
formance does follow in either case, it is a matter of 
good fortune for the State rather than a reflection of 
sound principle followed by Cabinet. 

In the non-representative agencies recruitment of 
their membership is very generally from the Public 
Service, in some few instances from the Local Govern- 
ment services, and occasionally (where vacancies are 
filled) from the staff of the agency itself. The nature 
of the representative agencies leads predominantly to 
recruitment from outside the Public Service, although 
in 9 or 10 of the 19 representative agencies listed in 
Table IV either the Chairman, the Treasurer, or as 
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many as three members are recruited fram Public 
Service staffs. 

The period for ^bich members of both types of 
agency are appointed or elected ranges from one year, 
to life. Excluding life memberships and membership 
during the pleasure of the GcA^ernor-in-Councilj the 
modal period appears to be five years. This period 
may be either too short or too long. It may be too 
shoi^t to attract the best type of individual or to ensure 
continuity of a developing policy, but it may be too 
long if bad judgment was shown by Cabinet Minister 
or Parliament in the original selection. Again, the 
question of patronage comes in. 

The longer the period the less frequent the oppor- 
tunity for political patronage in appointments. Patron- 
age of this kind does not appear to be a growing ten4- 
ency in Victoria. On the other hand, the fact Siat 
about two-thirds of the important Commissions, 
Boards, etc., listed, (see Table V) are either wholly 
or '•partially independent of the Public Service Com- 
missioner in making staff appointments (five import- 
ant public utility bodies are not even subject to the 
Minister’s or Governor-in-CounciPs veto), provides 
room for favouritism, nepotism, and disparity in treat- 
ment of Crown employees which, it was hoped, would 
become less and less possible after the passing of the 
Public Service Act of 1883. ' ^ ' 

The remuneration of members of agencies ranges 
from nothing at all (purely voluntary service), 
through part-time payments of so much per day or 
a retaining salary of from £60 to £500 per annum, to 
£5,000 per annum (Chief Commissioner of Railways). 
Only two individuals receive over £1,750 per annum — 
the Chief Commissioner of Railways (£5,000) and the 
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CIiairmaB t>f the State Electricity Commissioii (£2,100). 
Full-time remuneration for others ranges from £1,000 to 
£1,750 per annum. (These are nomfnal — subject to cuts 
temporarily under the Pinanfial Emergency Acts.) This 
normal range of £1,000 to £1,750 per annum is probably 
considerably lower tham the range paid for comparable 
responsibilities in the field of large-scale private busi- 
ness. *It would appear that whilst Victoria has never 
developed a First Bivision in the administrative 
services identical with the First Division in the British 
Civil Service, in actual fact this has been achieved, 
partly by the emergence of able permanent heads in 
the ma^or departments and some of the sub-depart- 
mei>ts and offices, a»d partly by recruitment for non- 
departmental agencies, from professional classes out- 
side the Public Service, 
r 

EELATIONS OT AdENCIES WITH THE CENTRAL EOCI 
OF CONTBOL 

In Table V an attempt is made to set out briery 
the formal relations of the important Commissions, 
Boards, etc., to the Public Service Commissioner, the 
Ministers, the Governor-in-Council (substantially the 
Cabinet), and Parliament. The fact of outstanding 
interest in the table is the wide diversity of these 
relationships. The differing degrees of independence 
exercisable and exercised by agencies in respect of 
their staging, their control of expenditure, their routine 
administration, and their formulation of policy 
mirror the variety of pressures of public opinion, 
political compromise, and administrative necessity 
which have combined over time to shape the present 
structure. The variety in itself is not necessarily 
either to be condemned ov to be condoned. What h^s 
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been unavoidable is neither wholly virtuous iior wholly 
vicious^ nor does it follow that the process of com- 
promise may not bi^ made somewhat more amenable 
to future guidance, groulded in an appreciation of 
what we ought more logically to achieve. Ends to be 
achieved, however, may be incompatible with one 
another. Compromise in such case must continue to 
be inevitable, and the problem becomes one of attain- 
ing the best compromise itself a% a means to ends held 
steadily in view. 

One end to be sought is *the effective maintenance 
of responsiveness of official action to the mandates of 
public opinion. Another end, not necessarily com- 
patible with this, is freedom of olilcial action *to carry 
through a far-sighted policy consistently and effici- 
ently. The second of these two ends is coming tQjUe 
recognized ; in fact, if not in the assumptions of demo- 
cratic theory, to be more important than the first. The 
growth of quasi-in»dependent agencies, which relieve 
Ministers of large areas of responsibility for official 
action, is indicative of this. The growing inability of 
some Ministers to keep track of detail action in large 
departments conduces to the same result. In general, 
these developments contribute to better administra- 
tion. Yet Ministerial control and responsibility are 
still required. The solution lies probably, in the direc- 
tion suggested by Mr Bland, namely, the development 
of a Cabinet structure with a few senior Ministers, 
each responsible for a general macroscopic oversight 
of several large areas of the administrative field and 
not required to do more than to shape policy broadly, 
with a larger number of Parliamentary Under-Secre- 
taries, exercising no powers of veto but serving as the 
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liaison between the executive ohicials and the senior 
Ministers. 

At present no clear-cut principle appears to deter- 
.mine what should be thrf degree of the Minister’s 
responsibility to Parliament for the agency under his 
general oversight, no?* what should be the degree of 
Ms control over the agency. The actual relationships 
between Minister and official are indeed variable, and 
may change from tinje to time according to the rela- 
tive strength in personality or character of the Minis- 
ter, on the one hand, and the permanent head or direct- 
ing personnel of the agency, on the other. In practice, 
therefore, we may find formulation of policy flowing 
either up or dowi^ — up from the personnel of the 
agency to the Minister, or down from the Minister to 
the personnel of the agency. The upward flow may 
^le^iscouraged by a Minister jealous of his preroga- 
tives, and the downward flow obstructed by the com- 
plex tasks, the technical necessities, or the established 
procedures of the administration. 

The foregoing survey indicates in some measure not 
only that Victoria to-day works within an administra- 
tive framework in which there are crystallizations of 
the expediencies of political situations of the past, but 
also that our ideas as to what constitutes the most 
elective framework for the present and future are 
neither- clear nor fixed. The hope of the future, indeed, 
may be found in the flux of the present. Given an 
increase of self-consciousness concerning the ends we 
wish to pursue in government, and the inherent neces- 
sities which are implied in the organization needed 
for those ends, we should not find the task of giving 
better shape to our administrative machinery by any 
means insuperable. 
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VICTORIA ^ 

DISTRIBUTION OE MINISTERIAL OFFICES, 1934-35 
Ministers W/>h Three Offices 
The Hon. Sir Stanley Seymour Argyle, M.R.C.S., 

M.L.A., Premier; 

Treasurer ; and 

Minister of Public Health (without salary). 

The Hon. John Percy Jones, M.L.C., ^ 

Commissioner of Public Worlps; 

Minister in Charge of Immigration (without salary) ; 
Minister of Mines (without salary). 

The Hon. Wilfrid Selwyn Kent’ Hughes, M.V.O., M.C., M.L.A., 
Minister of Transport; 

Minister of Labour (without salary) ; 

Minister for Sustenance (without salary). 

Ministers With Two Offices 
The Hon. Albert Arthur Dunstan, M.L.A., 

Commissioner of Crown Lands and Survey; and 
Minister of Forests (without salary). 

The Hon. Ian Macfarlan, K.C., M.L.A., « 

Chief Secretary; and 

Attorney-Genera) and Solicitor-General (without salary). 
The Hon. George Louis Goudie, M.L.C., 

Minister of Water Supply; and 

Minister in Charge of Electrical Undertakings (without 
salary). 

Ministers With One Office 
The Hon. John Allan, M.L.A., 

Minister of Agriculture. 

The Hon. John Warburton Pennington, C.B.E., M.L.A., Min- 
ister of Public Instruction. 

Honorary Ministers 

The Hon. Alfred Elliott Chandler, M.L.C. (unattached). 

Colonel the Hon. Harold Edward Cohen, C.M.G., C.B.E.» 

D.S.O., V.D., M.L.C. (Assistant Minister for Railways). 

The Hon. Dr Clive Shields, M.B., M.L.A. (Assistant Minister 
for Sustenance). 

The Hon. Thomas Karran Maltby, M.L.A. (Secretary to Cabi- 
net). 
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II 

Functional Classification of all Administrative 
AGEN i?IES 

A. CONSTITUENT AND REGULATORY FUNCTIONS 

B. DEVELOPMENTAL AND PUBLIC UTILITY FUNCTIONS 

G. MINISTRANT AND SOCIAL SERVICE FUNCTIONS 

A. CONSTITUENT AND REGULATORY 
Major Ministerial Departments per se 

Department of tLe Chief Secretary 

Minister: The Chief Secretary. 

Permanejit Head: The Under-Secretary. 

(i) Collocation of ‘'all Governmental activities which 
cannot be direCtly associated with the work of other 
Departments'*. 

(ii) General oversight over some 18 Branches with mixed 
functions to ensure the uniform application of 
the policy of the Government, the adoption of uniform 
practices throughout the Department. 

(iii) Serving as the channel to the Chief Secretary as 
responsible Minister for numei*ous statutory Boards 
with mixed functions (see classification below). • 

Department of the Treasurer 

Minister: The Premier and Treasurer. 

Permanent Head: The Director of Finance. 

(i) Public services that “cannot be delegated to other 
departments’*. 

(ii) Securing Parliamentary control over Governmental 
expenditure and supervision of departmental expendi- 
tiure. 

(iii) Collection of the main heads of direct taxation. 

(iv) Administration of the Office of the Agent-General for 
Victoria in London. 

(v) Purchase of all departmental stores and equipment, 
and control of Government printing. 

(vi) Ensuring conformity of real estate agents and auc- 
tioneers to certain statutes. 

(vii) Liaison services to departments through Premier. 
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Department of Education ^ 

Minister: Minister of Public Instruction. 

Permanent Head: The Director of Education. 

(i) Enforcement of provisions for compulsory education 
of children of school age, and for prevention of 
employment of such children during school hours. 

(ii) • Registration of teachers and? schools not under the 

Department (through the Department’s representa- 
tion on the Council of Public Education). 

Department of Mimes 
Minister: Minister for Mines. 

Permanent Head: The Secretary., 

(i) Inspection of mines and quarries to ensure safe 
working. 

(ii) Inspection of boilers under the Mines and^ Boiler 

Inspection Acts. ^ ^ 

(iii) Administration of the Mines Act in regard to leases, 
licences, and other titles in connection with mining 
on Crown and private lands. 

(iv) Administration of the Gold Buyers Act. 

Department of PuUic Health 
Minister: Minister for Health. 

Permanent Head: Chai^'man, Commission of Public Health. 

"(i) Preparation of regulations under the Health Act for 
submission to Governor-in-Council. 

(ii) Administration of the Cemeteries Act. 

(iii) In case of emergency exercise and performance of 
the duties of a Council. 

(iv) Enforcement of public conformity to Acts and Regu- 
lations (Health Act, Cemeteries Act, Masseurs Act, 
Nurses Act, Midwives Act, Venereal Diseases Act). 

Department of Agriculture 
Minister: Minister for Agriculture. 

Permanent Head: The Director of Agriculture. 

(i) Regulatory functions under various Acts, both State 
and Commonwealth, covering a wide range of activi- 
ties designed to facilitate trade, to improve the 
economic status of the farmer, and to safeguard the 
health of the community. Specific regulatory 
measures include issuance of licences to dairy farmers, 
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de-'rymen, and farm produce agents; inspection 
of dairy farms, dairies, milk depots, stock, saieyards, 
butter factories, orchards; quarantining of diseased 
imported plants and fruits; ^‘ohibition of production 
of milk for sale fronjy, diseased cows and of sale of 
diseased fruit; enforcement of sheep dipping and 
eradication of disease from apiaries; registration of 
fertilizers; institution of prosecutions. 

(ii) Administration of a voluntary system of inspection 
of agricultural produce intended for interstate and 
overseas trade, and issuance of certificates in respect 
to quality and freedom from disease. 

Department of Labour 

Minister: Minister of Labour. 

Permanent Head: The Secretary for Labour. 

(i) * General administration of the Factories and Shops 

,Act, the Servants Registry Ofidces Act, the Lift Regu- 
lations Act, *£he Footwear Regulation Act, and the 
Sundays Act. 

(ii) Prosecutions for breaches of these Acts. 

Department of Law 

Minister: Attorney-General and Solicitor-General. 

Permanent Head: The Secretary. 

(i) Administration of Justice (Courts and Offices inci- 
dental thereto). • 

(ii) Control of litigious matters on behalf of the Crown 
and its instrumentalities. 

(lii) Legal advice to and preparation of legal documents 
for the various Departments of Government, Boards, 
Commissions, etc. 

(iv) Drafting of legislation. 

(v) Execution of certain writs and sentences (Sheriff). 

(vi) ' Enforcement of penalties imposed as a consequence 

of action taken by other departments, or initiation 
of proceedings by the Law Department itself. 

SUB-DEPARTMENTS OR OFFICES, COMMISSIONS, 
BOARDS, AND OTHER AGENCIES 

CONTEOLLING OR 

Agenct Ais^D Major Type op Fujstctioi? Responsible 

Minister 

(a) Maintenance of Justice, Law, and 

Order. 
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Supreme Court 

County Courts 

Courts of General Sessions 

Courts of Petty Sessions 

Police Courts § 

CtLildren’s Court . . . . 

Electoral Revision Court 

Disputed Returns Court f . . 

Marine Inquiry Court 

Mines Courts 

Indeterminate Sentences Board . • . . 

Chief Commissioner of Police 

Penal and Gaols Department ... . , . . 


Attornef-General. 
Attorney-General. 
Attorney-General. » 
Attorney-General. 
Attorney-General. . 
Attorney-General. 
Attorney-General. 
Attorney-General. 
Commissioner for 
Public Works. 
Attorney-Gefieral. 
Chief Secretary. 

Chief Secretary. 

Chief Secretary. 


(&) Collection of Taxes and Duties. 

Taxation Department Treasurer. 

Stamp Duties OfBce Treasurer.® 

(c) Regulation of Economic Activities^ 

Dairy Produce Board (Advisory) .. .. Minister for Agri- 

culture. 

Dairy Products Board Minister for 

culture. 

Dried Fruits Board Minister for Agri- 

culture. 

Milk Board . . . . Minister for Agri- 

^ culture. 

Licences Reduction Board and Licensing 

Couri Chief Secretary. 

Racecourse Licences Board Chief Secretary. 

Street Traders* Licences Board . . . . Chief Secretary. 

Transport Regulation Board Minister of Trans- 

port. 

Motor Omnibus Advisory Committee . . Commissioner for 

Public Works. 

Explosives Department Chief. Secretary. 

Censor of Films Chief Se(iretary. 

Marine Board (for survey of ships) . . Commissioner iot 

Public Works. 

Pood Standards Committee Minister for Health. 

(d) Regulation of Professional and Occw- 
pational standards. 

Commissioner for 

Architects* Registration Board . . . . Public Works. 

Dental Board Chief Secretary. 

Marine Board (for Pilot’s exemption Commissioner for 
certificate) Public Works. 


/ 
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Masseurs’ Registration Board 

Medical Board 

Nurses’ Registration Board 

Midwives’ Registration Board . . . . . 

Pharmacy Board tu 

Veterinary Board 

Companies Auditors’ Board 

Municipal Auditors’ Board 

Municipal Clerks’ Board 

Municipal Surveyors’ Board 

Coal Mine Managers’ Board 

Metalliferous Mine Managers’ Board . . 

Mining purveyors* Board 

Land Surveyors’ Board 


Engineers of Water Supply Board , . . . 

Examination of Mining Engine Drivers’ 

Board . . 

Examination of Engine Drivers’ Board 
(Factory Engine Drivers and Boiler 

Attendants) 

Cinematographers’ Registration Board.. 
Plumbers’ Registration Board 

(e) RegulaUon of Employment and 
Wages. 

Apprenticeship Commission 

Wages Board (181) 

Industrial Appeals Court . , 

State Coal Mine Industrial Tribunal 


(/) Regulation of Internal Administra^ 
tion. 

Executive Council and Governor’s OjSce. 
Premier’s Office 

Auditor-General 


Minister for Health. 

Chief Secretary. 

Minister for Health. 

Minister for Health, 

Chief Secretary. 

Minister for Agri- 
culture. 

Attorney-Gen'eral. 

Commissioner for 
Public Works. 

Commissioner for 
Public Works. 

Commissioner for 
Public Works. 

Minister for Mines. 

Minister for Mines. 

Minister for Mines. 

Commissioner of 
Crown Lands 
and Survey. 

Minister of Water 
Supply. 

Minister for Mines, 


Minister for Mines. 
Minister for Health. 
Minister for Health. 


Minister of Labour. 
Minister of Labour. 
Minister of Labour. 
Minister of Trans- 
port. 


Chief Secretary. 

Premier and 
Treasurer. 

Parliament, (Chief 
Secretary with 
respect to staff 
and office expen- 
diture.) 
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Public Service Commissioner Chief ^cretary. 

Shorthand Writers' Office Chief Secretary. 

Tender Board .. Treasurer. 

Police Commendatory Entry Board . . Chief Secretary. 

Police Medical Board .. ^ Chief Secretary, 

Police Practical Examination Board . . Chief Secretary. 

Police. Theoretical Examination Board.. Chief Secretary. 

Police Promotions Board Chief Secretary. 

Police Appeal Board Chief Secretary. 

Railways Selectors’ Board Minister of^Trans- 

port. 

Railways StafE Board Minister of Trans- 

port. 

Railways Discipline Board . : . . . . Minister of Trans- 

port. 

Railways Classification Board . . . . Minister of Trans- 

port. • 

Tramway Appeal Board .. Commissigner for 

Public Works. 

Classification Committee (Secondary Minister of Public 
Schools) Instruction. 

Classification Committee (Primary Minister of Public 
Schools) Instruction. 


B. DEVELOPMENTAL AND PUBLIC UTILITY 
Major MinJsterial Departments pee se 

Department of the Treasurer 
Minister: The Premier and Treasurer. 

Permanent Head: The Director of Finance. 

(i) Publicity activities of the Agent-General in London. 

Department of Lands and Survey 
Minister: Commissioner of Crown Lands and Survey. 
Permanent Head: The Secretary for Lands. 

(i) Survey and classification of Crown Lands -and the 
making of these available for agricultura> and pas- 
toral purposes, by means of Land Classification 
Boards. 

(ii) Re-purchase and sub-division of alienated lands in 
granting advances to occupiers of these and Crown 
Lands, through the Closer Settlement Commission. 

(iii) Opening up and development of tourist resorts, 
through the Tourist Resorts Committee. 

(iv) Ensuring freedom of country from proclaimed ver- 
min (rabbits, hares, dingoes, wild dogs, dogs run 
wild, wombats, foxes, sparrows, starlings, and wedge- 
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tailed eagles) and noxious weeds (93 varieties pro- 
claimed), through work of Department’s inspectors. 

r 

Department of Public Works 
Minister: Commissioner for PuDlic Works. 

Permanent Head: The Secretary. 

(i) Provision of architectural, marine and mechUnical 
engineering services for the State Departments 
(except where provided for under separate commis- 
sions). 

(ii) Erection and m5-intenance of roads, bridges, piers, 
buoys, beacons, dredging operations, and harbour 
works generally (exc-ept where provided for by sepa- 
rate Trusts), schools, police stations, and other public 
buildings. 

(iii) Control of Pentridge Gaol Wire-netting Factory. 

Department of Mines 
Minister: Minister for Mines. 

Peiunanent Head: The Secretary. 

(i) Geological surveys, assays, assistance and advice to 
the mining public with plans, reports, museums, 
library, and laboratory. 

(ii) Provision of State crushing baftteries (22) for pros- 
pectors and others. « 

(iii) Compilation of statistics in relation to mineral pro- 
duction. 


Department of Agriculture 
Minister: Minister for Agriculture. 

Permanent Head: The Director of Agriculture. 

(i) Experimental work in every branch of the agricul- 
tural industry, as well as in control of plant, fungus, 
and animal diseases and insect pests, at the Research 
Farms of Werribee, Rutherglen, and Walpeup, the 
Plant Research Laboratory at Burnley, and on 90 
sets of demonstration plots located on private farms 
throughout the State. 

(ii) Conducting of Standard Herd Test of pure-bred cows, 
and fostering and subsidizing of Herd Testing Asso- 
ciations. 

(iii) Control and administration of the Government Cool 
Stores at Victoria Dock and of the Sugar Beet Fac- 
tory at MajKra. 


4 Vi 
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Department of Labour ^ 

Minister: Minister of Labour. 

Permanent Head: The Secretary for Labour. 

(i) Compilation aid publication of statistics of factories, 
shops, and industiuai^natters. 


SXJB-DEPARTMENTS OR OFFICES, COMMISSIONS, 
BOARDS, AND OTHBlf AGENCIES 


Agency and Majoe Type of Function 

• 

(a) Conservation and Development of 
Natural Resources and Economic 
Activity. 

Board of Land and Works 


Crown Lands Survey 


Lands Classification Boards 


Closer Settlement Commission 


Tourist Resorts Committee 


Country Roads Board 

State Rivers and Water Supply Com- 
mission (in respect of developmental 

functions] 

Waterworks Trusts (in respect of devel- 
opmental functions) .. 

Sludge Abatement Board 

Railways Commissioners (in respect of 

developmental functions) 

State Coal Mine 

Railways Betterment Board 


CONTKOLLING OE 

Responsi«le 

Ministee 


Commissioner of 
Crown Lands and 
Survey, Commis- 
sioner for Public 
Works, and Min- 
ister of Trans- 
port. 

Commissioner * of 
CJi'own Lands and 
Survey. 

Commissioner of 
Crown Lands and 
Survey. 

Commissioner of 
Crown Lands and 
Survey. 

Commissioner of 
Crown Lands and 
Survey. 

Commissioner for 
Public Works. 

Minister Of Water 
Suppl?. 

Minister of Water 
Supply. 

Minister for Mines. 

Minister of Trans- 
port. 

Minister of Trans- 
port. 

Minister of Trans- 
port 
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Kail way Ccjjistruction Trusts 

Melbourne Harbour Trust Commissioners 
Geelong Harbour Trust Commissioners. . 
Warrnambool Harbour Board ^ 

Forests Commission 

Bush Fire Brigades Corijimittee 
Council of Agricultural Education . . 

Mildura Agricultural College Lands 

Board 

Cool Stores Trust . . 

Fisheries and Game Departndent . . 
State Electricity Commission (in respect 
of developmental functions) 

If 

Statp Savings Bank ^-in respect of de- 
velopmental functions) 

First Mildura Irrigation Trust 

Trafalgar Meadows Drainage Trust 


(&) Direct Public Utility Service, 

State Hivers and Water Supply Commis- 
sion (in respect of water supply ser- 
vice to country consumers) 

Railways Commissioners (in respect of 
transportation service to the public) . . 
State Electricity Commission (in respect 
of light, power, and briquette service 

to the public) 

State Savings Bank (in respect of Sav- 
ings Bank service to the public) 
Waterworks Trusts (in respect of water 
supply service, mainly for domestic 
purposes, in country districts) . . . . 

Melbourne and Metropolitan Tramways 

Board 

Metropolitan Fire Brigades Board . . 

Country Fire Brigades Board 

Country Sewerage Authorities (15) .. 

Government Statist 

Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of 
Works , . . , . , , , , , 


Minister of Trans- 
port. 

Treasurer. 

Treasurer. 

Commissioner for 
Public Works. 

Minister of Forests. 

Minister of Forests. 

Minister for Agri- 
culture. 

Minister of Public 
Instruction. 

Minister for Agri- 
culture. 

Chief Secretary. 

Minister in Charge 
of Electrical 
Undertakings. 

Treasurer. 

Minister of Water 
Supply. 

Minister of Water 
Supply. 


Minister of Water 
Supply. '' 

Minister of Trans- 
port. 

Minister in Charge 
of Electrical 
Undertakings. 

Treasurer. 

Minister of Water 
Supply. 

Commissioner for 
Public Works. 

Chief Secretary. 

Chief Secretary. 

Commissioners for 
Public Works. 
Chief Secretary. 

Commissioner for 
Public Works. 
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C. MINISTEANT AND SOCIAL SEEViCB 

Major Ministerial Departments per se 

Department of the Chief Secretary 
Minister: The Chief SecretaUf. 

Permanent Head: The Under-Secretary. 

(i.) Ministrant or social service functions of some nine 
Sub-Departments, Branched, Institutions, and of a 
number of Boards and Trustees (see classification 
below). ^ 

Department of the treasurer 
Minister: The Premier and Treasurer. 

Permanent Head: The Director. of Finance. 

(i) Administration of Hospitals and Charities Fund, on 
recommendation of Charities Board. 

(ii) Payments to sufferers from miners' phtl^sis, rail 

fares and freights for charitable instituHons, and 
passes to incapacitated and blind soldiers. * * 

(iii) Administration of flood and bush fire relief through 
Premier’s Ofiice, 

(iv) Service to Government Departments through Govern- 
ment Printer. 

• 

Department of Education 
Minister: Minister o% Public Instruction. 

Ptrmanent Head: The Director of Education. 

(i) Establishment and maintenance of State Primary, 
Higher Elementary, High, Technical and Special 
Schools. 

(ii) Responsibility for efficient and regular instruction 
of all children between the ages of six and fourteen 
years. 

(iii) Provision for medical and dental treatment of 
children. 

(iv) Provision for award of scholarships ofi various hinds. 

(v) Training and examination of teachers. • 

Department of Law 

Minister: Attorney-General and Solicitor-General. 

Permanent Head: The Secretary. 

(i) Direct services rendered to the public by Clerks of 
Courts; Master-in-Equity (under Administration and 
Probate Act 1928 and Lunacy Act 1928); Curator of 
Estates of Deceased Persons; Public Solicitor (Poor 
Persons and Legal Assistance Act 1928 ) ; Registrar- 
and Registrar of Titles. 
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^ Department of Lands and Survey 
Minister: Commissioner of Crown Lands and Survey. 
Permanent Head: The Secretary for Lands. 

(i) Under general aegis of the commissioner of Crown 
Lands and Survey, th^ Farmers’ Relief Board acts 
as a Trustee or Receiver as between a farmer and 
his creditors, on application by the farmer for 
protection. 

Department of Pu'blic Worhs 
Ministe?’: Commissioner for Public Works. 

Permanent Head: The S^ecretary. 

(i) Repairs, additions, and maintenance of Government 
building serving charitable or other welfare purposes. 

(ii) Payment of rents for public buildings and use of 
lands for similar purposes. 

^ Department of Mines 

Minister : . Minister of Jilin es. 

Permanent Head: The Secretary. 

(i) Assistance to unemployed (13,000 assisted with equip- 
ment and 8,000 with small mining advances since 
• February, 1930). 

Department of Piiblic Health 
Minister: Minister for Health. 

Permanent Head: Chairman, Commission of Public Health. 

(i) Prevention, limitation and suppression of infectious 
and preventable diseases. 

(ii) Research and investigation concerning public health 
and prevention or treatment of disease. 

(ill) Publication of reports, information and advice con- 
cerning the public health and education of the public 
in the preservation of health. 

(iv) Advice and assistance to Municipal Councils in 
regard to matters affecting public health. 

^ Department of Labour 

Minister: Minister of Labour. 

Permanent Head: The Secretary for Labour. 

(i) General supervision of welfare of employees in 
factories and shops, and publication of reports and 
pamphlets on methods for guarding against 
dangerous machinery and for ensuring safety of 
workmen. 

(ii) General supervision of operations of Sustenance 
Department which administers relief to the unem,' 
ployed. 
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SUB-DEPARTMENTS OR OFFICES, COMMISSIONS, 
BOARDS AND OTHER AGENCIES 


• Con-trolling or 

Agency and Major Type op Function Responsible 

• Minister 

(a) Ministrant. 

Commissioner of Titles, Registrar-G^eral 
and Registrar of Titles Attorney-General. 

Curator of Estates of Deceased Persons. . Attorney-General. 

Master-in-Equity Attorney-GoAeral. 

Public Solicitor (Poor Persons’ J^egal 
Assistance) Attorney-General. 

Trustees Shrine of Remembrance . . . . Premier, Treasurer 

and Commis- 
sioner C.L. & *S, 

Centenary Celebrations Council . . . . Premier and 

Treasurer. 

Government Printer . Treasurer. 

(b) General Welfare. 

Children’s Welfare Department . . . . Chief Secretary. 

Aborigines’ Protection Board Chief Secretary. 

Trustees, Melbourne Sailors’ Home . . Chief Secretary. 

Botanic Gardens Cofhmissioner of 

Crown Lands and 
Survey. 

Trustees, Parks, and Reserves Commissioner of 

Crown Lands and 
Survey. 

Management Committees, Parks, and Commissioner of 

Reserves Crown Lands and 


Survey. 

Trustees, Sites of Public Halls . . . . Commissioner of 

Crown Lands and 
Survey. 

Trustees of Exhibition Commissioner of 

Crown Lands and 
Survey. 

Trustees of Cemeteries Minister for Health. 

(c) Education. 

University Council Minister of Public 

Instruction. 

Council of Public Education Minister of Public 

Instruction. 

Technical Schools and Schools of Mines Minister of Public 
Councils Instruction. 
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State Scliogls Committees (Elementary, Minister of Public 

Intermediate, Secondary) Instruction. 

Travancore Special School Chief Secretary. 

Public Library, Museums, and Natioi^al 

Gallery Trustees ^ . . . . Chief Secretary. 

Trustees, Public Libraries (664) .. .. Commissioners of 


Crown Lands 
and Survey (if 
Crown land gran- 
ted under Crown 
Lands Act) ; 
Chief Secretary 
( if private land 
with Trust Deed 
under Libraries 
Act). 


Observatory (Board of Visitors) .. .. Chief Secretary. 

• 

(d) Health, ^ 

Department of Mental Hygiene . . . . Chief Secretary. 

Inebriates’ Institution, Lara Chief Secretary. 

Heatherton Sanatorium Minister for Health. 

Queen’s Memorial Infectious Diseases . . Minister for Health. 
Charities Board (in respect of subsidies 
to Hospitals)* Treasurer. 

(e) Insurance, Compensation and Relief, 

State Accident Insurance Office . . . . Chief Secretary. « 

Mining Accident Relief Board Minister for Mines. 

Coal Miners’ Accident Relief Board . . Minister for Mines. 

State Superannuation Board Treasurer. 

Police Superannuation Board Chief Secretary. 

Port Phillip Pilot Sick and Superannua- 
tion Board Treasurer. 

Farmers’ Relief Board Commissioner of 

Crown Lands and 
Survey. 

Fruit Growers’' Relief Committee .. .. Minister for Agri- 

culture. 

Wheat Growers’ Relief Board Minister for Agri- 

culture. 

Employment Council (Advisory) . . . . Premier. 

State Relief Committee Assistant Minister 

for Sustenance. 

Charities Board (in respect of subsidies 
to benevolent societies and other char- 
itable institutions) Treasurer. 

Sustenance Branch, Department of Minister for 

Labour . . . , Labour. 


CLASSIFICATION OF COMMISSIONS, BOARDS AND OTHER AGENCIES OF ADMINISTRATION 
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Technical Schools and Schools 



lent ^taff | Minister of Health 



*A few of these water supply authorities have other titles than Waterworks Trust, e.g., Ballarat Water Commission, Geelong Water 
and Sewerage Trust, Glunes Water Commission, First Mildura Irrigation Trust, l^fildura Urban Water Trust. Where a 
Municipal Council is appointed under the Water Act to manage the water supply of the district as one of the ordinary functions of the 
council, it is referred to as a Water Supply Dish ict, instead of Waterworkers Tiust. There are 14 such Water Supply Districts embraced in the 
125 Authorities mentioned in the Table. In practically ail cases of water supply authorities the membeis are known as Commissioners. 
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Employed Staff 

Administrative 

Members (Professional ^ Utlier Total TJontrolling or Responsible 

and Clerical) Employees . » Minister 
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Weights and Measures Unions 3 to 14 Staffs Loaned by Municipal Councils Chief Secretary 
(Various) ♦♦ ♦♦ ♦♦ Mngrs. 

Censor of Films ♦ ♦ * ♦ ♦ ♦ 1 ^No Independent Staff » » 


CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR COMMISSIONS, BOARDS, ETC. 
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state Rivers and Water Technical and Administrative Chairman, 5 years (full time). Mostly in P.S. 
Supply Commission (3) £1260 p.a. 

Others, 6 years (full time), 

£1000 p.a. 
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TABLE V ^ 

CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR COMMISSIONS, BOARDS, 
ETC., ACCORDING TO FORMAL RELATIONSHIPS TO 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSIONER, MINISTER, 
GOVERNOR-IN-COUNClL AND PARLIAMENT 

Staffing? 

(a) Staff Appointments Entirely Subject to Public Service 
Act and Public Service Commissioner 
Licences Reduction Board. * 

Milk Board. » 

Public Service Commissioner. , 

Closer Settlement Commission. Staff loaned by Secretary 

for Lands. 

Apprenticeship Commission. Staff loaned by Secretary for 
' Labour. ^ 

Commission of Public Health. 

State Superannuation Board. ' * 

Insurance Commissioner. 


(&) Staff Appointments in Part Subject to Public Service 
Act and Public Service Commissioner 


Council of Agricultural Edu- 
cation 

Chief Commissioner 0 / Police 


Country Roads Board . . 


Farmers’ Relief Board . . . . 


Wheat Farmers’ Relief Board 


Clerical staff loaned by Direc- 
tor of Agriculture. 

Clerical staff subject to P.S.C. 
Some on loan from Railway 
Department. Full control 
of Police staff. 

Borne officers subject to P.S.C. 
Others appointed indepen- 
dently by Board. 

Secretary appointed by Gov- 
ernor-in-Council. Other staff 
loaned by various depart- 
ments. 

Staff** loaned by Depgirtment of 
Agriculture. 


(c) Independent Responsibility for Staff Appointments^ 
Subject to Mimstefs or G-overnor-in-CounciVs Sanction 
or Veto 

Transport Regulation Board 

State Rivers and Water Minister’s authority for all in- 
Supply Commission . . . . crements and for all appoint- 

ments exceeding £250 p.a. 
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CLarities Poard Inspector of Charities appoin- 

ted by Governor-in-Gouncil 

for term not exceeding five 
years^nd not subject to P.S.C. 
Other staff appointed by 
r Board, subject to approval by 
Governor-in-Council. 

Dairy Products Board . . ^ . . Minister approves appoint- 

ments. 

Dried Fnnits Board . . . . Minister approves appoint- 

^ ments. 

Railways Commissioners . . Minister's approval required 

in inviting application for 
r permanent appointments. 
Governor-in-Councirs sanc- 
tion for appointment of 
“persons of known ability” 
r- and for increments and to 

^ , offices above £500 p.a. 

Council of Agricultufal Edu- Council appoints Principals 

cation and Lecturers at Colleges, 

and through them, other 
employees. 

id) Independent Responsibility for Staff App ointment s^ Iffot 

Subject to Minister's or Governor-in-CounciVs Sanction or 

Veto 

State Electricity Commission. 

Forests Commission. 

Commissioners of State Savings Bank. 

Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works. 

Melbourne Harbour Trust Commissioners. 

Melbourne and Metropolitan Tramways Board. (Salaries over 
£1,000 require approval of Governor-in-Council.) 

Wages Board. 

University Council. 


^ ' General Expenditijee 
All subject to Audit by Auditor-General 
(u) Expenditure Completely Limited by Annual 
Parliamentary Appropriation 
Chief Commissioner of Police. 

Railways Commissioners. 

Dried Fruits Board. 

Public Service Commissioner. 

State Rivers and Water Supply Commission. 
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Closer Settlement Commission. ^ 

Apprenticeship Commission. 

Council of Agricultural Education. 

Commission of Public Health. 

State Superannuation Board. (In respect of administration 
only.) ^ 

Transport Regulation Board. 

Farmers’ Relief Board. , 

(&) Expenditure Not Completely Limited hy Annual 
Parliamentary Appropriation , 

Licences Reduction Board . . All expenses a charge on 

Licensing Fund. 

State Electricity Commission Ail expenses from loan moneys 

when appropriated and frona 
Electricity and Briquette 
. sales. 

Country Roads Board .. ..All expenses limited '^y rev- 
enues, ^mainly fees and ^nes 
under Motor Car Act. 

Forests Commission . , . . Some expenses met from 

revenues constituting Fores- 
try Fund. 

Charities Board All expenditure a charge on 

'‘The Hospitals and Charities 
Fund”, composed of funds 
, ’ appropriated by Parliament 

and other moneys. 

University Council .. ..All expenditure met from 

? annual appropriation by Par- 
liament, and from University 
fees and receipts from 
private endowments. 

Insurance Commissioner. 

Milk Board Financed from special trust 

funds. 

Dairy Products Board . . . . Financed from ’Special trust 

funds. * 

(c) Ministers or Governor-in-CounciVs Approval Required for 
Expenditure Atove a Maximum Amount 

Commissions, Boards, etc,, subject to the general 
restrictions on Governmental Purchasing (see 
Clauses 4, 22 and 23 attached) 

Chief Commissioner of Police. 

Milk Board. 
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Pairy ProjJ^ucts Board. 

Dried Fruits Board. 

^ Public Service Commissioner. 

Railways Commissioners . . Except ras regards works of 

construction. 

State Electricity Commission Except as regards purchase of 

goods or in connection with 
^ the Commission’s General 
Store at Yallourn. 

State Rivers and Water 
Supply Commission. 

Closer Settlement Commission Minister may also veto any 

advance to settlers. 

Country Roads Board . . . Contracts exceeding £1,000 re- 

quire Minister’s approval. 
Governor-in-Council approves 
expenditure on permanent 
^ improvements, * developmen- 

^ tal roads and State high- 

ways. 

Forests Commission. 

Apprenticeship Commission. 

Council of Agricultural Edu- 
cation. 

Commission of i^ublic Health Except as regards infectious 

and contagious diseases, and 
other matters of urgency 
under the Health Act. 

Charities Board Board has only recommenda- 

^ tory functions with respect 
to allocations from '‘The 
Hospitals and Charities 
Fund”. 

State Superannuation Fund. Administrative expenses sub- 
ject to review by Treasurer. 

Transport Regulation Board. 

Farmers’ , Relief Board. 

Commissions and Boards with Special Financial Relation- 
ships to Minister, Governor-in-Goicncil, or Parliament 
Railways Commissioners . . Minister has powers to enforce 

adoption of any scheme for 
increasing or decreasing ex- 
penditure, or for carrying 
out any matter of general 
policy. Differences of opinion 
finally determined by Gov- 
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ernor-in-Council. Minister 
must sanction provision for 
additional accommodation, 
rolling stock, etc. 

Forests Commission . . . . Minister may require Commis- 

sion to propose scheme for 
effecting an increase or de- 
crease of expenditure, or for 
carrying out any matter of 
general policy, and direct 
carrying out of suc^ spheme. 

Melbourne and Metropolitan Extensions £20,000 or less re- 
Tramways Board . . . . qifire approval of Governor- 

^ in-Council. In excess of 
£20,000 an Act of Parliaments^ 
except for conversion of exist- 
ing cable tramways. 

State Rivers and Water As in case of Forests* Commis- 
Supply Commission . . . . sion. ^ ■> , 

(d) Minister’s or Governor-in-CounciV$ Approval Not ^ 
Required for Expenditure 

Licences Reduction Board. 

Commissioners of State Savings Bank. ^ 

Wages Board. 

Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works. 

j^elbourne Harbour ’Trust Commissioners. 

Geelong Harbour Trust Commissioners. 

Warrnapibool Harbour Board. 

Metropolitan Fire Brigades Board. 

Country Fire Brigades Board. 

Public Health Commission. (As regards infectious and con- 
tagious diseases, and other matters of urgency under 
Health Act.) 

University Council. 

State Electricity Commission. (As regards purchase of goods 
or in connection with Commission's General? Store at 
Yallourn.) . % 

Insurance Commissioner. 

(e) Borrowing Subject to Approval of Governor-in-Gouncil 

Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works. 

Melbourne and Metropolitan Tramways Board. 

State Savings Bank. 

Melbourne Harbour Trust. 

Geelong Harbour Trust. 
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# Routine Administeation 

(a) Special Ministerial Sanction Required^ for Certain 
" ' Administrative Act^ 

Specific sanction by the appropriate Minister is 
required with respect to^ granting of leave of 
absence, disciplinary measures, and filling of 
vacancies in all casqs of officers subject to the 
provisions of the Public Service Act. 

Other Sanctions Required 

Railways’" Commissioners . . Governor-in-Council may direct 

f a formal investigation into 
accidents if considered expe- 
dient by Minister. By-laws 
. (inc. fares and freights) re- 

quire confirmation by Gov- 
eimor-in-Council. ^ No alterna- 
^ tion of running of Sunday 

*■ # trains without consent of 

^ Governor-in-Council. 

Melbourne and Metropolitan By-laws (inc. fares) require 
Tramways Board . . . . confirmation by Governor-in- 

Council. 

Closer Settlement Commis- Commission makes recommen- 
sion dations to ^Minister for sub- 

mission to Governor-in-Coun- 
cil in respect of certain uses 
of Crown lands. Minister has 
jurisdiction in respect of 
-other uses of Crown lands, 
and in provision for intending 
settlers. 

Country Roads Board . . . . Generally independent, but 

subject to special Ministerial 
disallowance of Board's de- 
cisions on appeal by any 
Municipality. 

^ Council of Agricultural Bdu- Generally independent, but 

cation Minister may supersede 

Council in control of staff 
and administration. 

(6) hidependent Responsidility for Routine Administration 

Chief Commissioner of Police. 

Licences Reduction Board. 

Milk Board. 
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Dairy Products Board. 

Dried Fruits Board. 

Transport Eegulation Board. 

Public Service Commissioner. 

State Electricity Commission. 

State Rivers and Water Supply Commission. ^ , 

Forests Commission. 

Commissioners of State Savings Bank. 

Apprenticeship Commission. 

Wages Board. 

Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works. ^ 

Melbourne Harbour Trust Commissioners. ^ * 

Geelong Harbour Trust Commissioners. 

Warrnambool Harbour Board. > 

Commission of Public Health. 

Farmers’ Relief Board. . 

Charities Board. 

State Superannuation Board. 

Metropolitan Fire Brigades Board. 

Country Fire Brigades Board. ^ ' * 

University Council. 

Railways Commissioners. (Except as noted above.) 

Melbourne and Metropolitan Tramways .Board. (Except as 
noted above.) 

Closer Settlement Commission. (Except as noted above.) 

Council of Agricultural Education. (Except as noted above.) 

Insurance Commissioner. 

Governmental Puechasino 

Clause 22 of Regulations T^es^ecting Public Accounts — 

‘"All contracts entered into on behalf of the Government 
and all Orders in Council authorizing the construction 
of any public works without contract shall be published 
in abstract in the Government Gazette as early as 
practicable. . . 

Clause 4 — Stores and Transport Regulations — 

“The Head of any Department may* authorize the ^ 
purchase of stores or material not included in contracts 
to the value of £5. When the expenditure involved 
exceeds that amount, three or more quotations shall be 
obtained when practicable, and a requisition shall be 
submitted to the Minister, and, if approved by him, 
transmitted to the Board, which will, if it considers the 
stores and material asked for are necessary and suitable, 
give a direction as to purchase. Should, however, the 
Board be of the opinion that the stores and material 
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asked for are unnecessary or unsuitable, it will submit 
* tbe recfTiisition to the Treasurer for bis decision.” 

* ^Clause 2S of Regulations respecting Public Accounts — 

^‘Tenders shall be publicly invitea and contracts taken 
. loT all works and for the,psupply of all goods, tools, 
materials, machinery, etc., the cost of which shall exceed 
the sum of one hundred pounds, unless the expendhure 
be specially authorized*^ by the Governor-in-Council. 

‘‘The provisions of this clause shall not apply to: 

^ (a) The Railway Department except as regards works 
of construction. 

(S) The Public Health Department as regards 
infectious and cQntagious diseases, and other 
^ matters of urgency under the Health Act. 

. (c) The Government Printing Office as regards 

expenditure on gum and printing ink. 

The Mines Department as regards'* all parts, 
repairs and alterations of boring machines, drills, 
^ * drilling to^ls, and batteries (testing plants). 

(e) All Departments as regards the purchase of goods, 
tools, materials, machinery, etc., in cases where 
the Tender Board has approved of the purchase 
after two or more quotations have been obtained. 
(/) The ^tate Electricity Commission as regards the 
purchase of goods or in connexitrn with the Com- 
mission’s General Store at YaUourn.” 

• Formulation of Policy 

(a) Full Ministerial Control of Policy, on Advice of 
Executive^ Head 

State Rivers and Water Supply Commission. (Determined 
by Cabinet.) 

Country Roads Board. (Executive Council control — through 
Minister — of most constructive projects of Board.) 
Commission of Public Health. (Formulated by Minister on 
advice, of (Chairman.) 

Charities Board. (Board’s duties confined to reports and 
^ -recommendations to Minister as to what charitable relief, 
what institutions, what sums of money, what legislation, 
what inquiries and what inspection should be considered.) 

(b) Independent Responsibility, Subject to Directions of 
Governor-m-Council, Ministerial Sanction, or 
Statutory Requirements 

Chief Commissioner of Police. (Subject to directions of 
Governor-in-Council. ) 
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Milk Board. (Subject to Ministerial veto.) 

Dairy Products Board. 

Dried Fruits Board. 

Railways Commissioners. (Generally independent, but* 
subject to directions of Governor-in-Council, as noted 
above.) # . 

Closer Settlement Commission. (Minister may affect policy, 
'''but not initiate it, with regard to extension of settlement, 
areas and values of land t^ be granted, and amoun^^ 
advances.) 

Commissioners of State Savings Bank. (Apprc/al of 

Governor-in-Council in fixing* any rate of iSit^^est on 

deposits above 4% p.a., credit foncier rate of interest 
and terms of debenture^ issued, rate of interest for 
advances, and rental rate per cent per annum paid by 
home purchasers.) ^ ^ 

Insurance Commissioner, (Independent within limits of 

Workers’ Compensation Act.) 

State Superannuation Board. (Independent wi thill limits of 
Superannuation Acts.) ^ • • 

Council of Agricultural Education. (Generally independent,^ 
but Minister may supersede Council ih control of policy.) 

(c) Full Independent ResponsiUUty 

Licences Reduction Board. , 

Public Service jjommlssioner. 

State Electricity Commission. 

, Forests Commission. 

Apprenticeship Commission. 

Wage^ Boards. 

Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works. 

Melbourne Harbour Trust Commissioners. 

Geelong Harbour Trust Commissioners. 

Warrnambool Harbour Trust. 

Melbourne and Metropolitan Tramways Board. 

Transport Regulation Board. 

Metropolitan Fire Brigades Board. 

Country Fire Brigades Board. 

University Council. • ^ 

Farmers’ Relief Board. (Minister usually consulted.) 
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